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STUDY 6F HEAD START RECRUITHENT AND ENROLlHENT: 
FINAt REPDRT BEEeuflVE SUHHARY 

Head Start*s purpose is to serve cRildren of poverty families, and to 
make ten percent of its openings available to handicapped children. 
Because of its funding level, however, Head Start can 6h1y serve a small 
proportion (estimated at 15 percent) of the eligible children. Siven this 
situation. Head Start's policy is to provide its services to the most needy 
children and families within the poverty population. 

ehe of Head Start's ongding challenges is to develop ways of responding 
to changing demographies, systaiiatically seeking out children from the most 
disadvantaged hdnies and providing programs and services that will truly 
benefit children and families *ith very diverse needs. Mo other nationally 
implemented child or family program has such a comprehensive charge. Qm 
purpose of this study was to find out how Head Start programs in various 
circumstances have attempted to meet these challenges. 

it was also the purpose of this study to collect new data pertaining to 
the critical results of two previous investigations, one by the Bffice of 
the Comptroller General (CG) in 1975, the other by the Region X Inspector 
General (IG) in 1984. these investigations presented a dim picture of Head 
Start's effectiveness is serving low-income children and families, contend- 
ing that too many families were over- income, programs were under-ehrblled, 
attendance rates were too low, enrolled families were mainly from the 
upper levels of the poverty range, and the racial/ethnic mix of the 
pregran didn't represent the populations served. New data from the 
present study show that there may still be cause for concern about the 
raciaVethnic balance in some sites, but that (ai- fewer families than tfie 
allowable 10 percent are over- income, (b) enrollment levels are relatively 



highi (cj attendance ratis are dose to the 85 percent level, and (d) fami- 
lies ffoifi the lower levels of the poverty range are being enrolled. Point- 
by-polht coinpafisons of present findings with those of two previous reports 
are presented in Exhibit 1 at the end of the Executive Summary. 

bbcal programs are required to conduct community needs assessments to 
determine vho and where the eligible families are and what their needs are. 
This information then enters into the planning process so that the result- 
ing program can be of greatest benefit to the families served. lii commis- 
sioning this study, the Administration for ehildren, .Youth, and Families 
had three concerns: services, needs and benefits. The three-part 
question is. How can Head Start ensure (1) that local programs will provide 
services to the maximum number of children and families pbsisible, (2) that 
the children and families served will be those vho most need the program, 
and (3) that those needing and receiving services will benefit the most? 
thus^ this study looked at programs' community needs assessments, tried to 
determine the extent to which programs tailored their efforts to their 
local circumstances^ and assessed whether the neediest families were indeed 
being enrol led. 

Biffe**ent fecftiitment strategies are needed for different situations, 
and this study attempted to determine what strategies are used and how 
successful they are. The selection criteria used by programs obviously 
have a madbr effect on the characteristics of enrolled children and 
families, so these were also examined in considerable depth. Enrollment 
levels, attendance rates, and attrition all tell part of the story of the 
programs' success in meeting family needs. 

Systematic and detailed information was obtained in this study through 
tHo< distinct and complementary methods: ih-depth ease studies conducted at 
nine carefully selected sites and a telephone survey edhducted with a 
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nationally representative, stratified random sample of 74 programs. Table 
III-l (p. 24) and Tables IV-1 (p. 69) and IV-2 (p. 70) show tlie cfiaracter- 
istics of programs selected for these two components of the study. The 
itiethbdol bgy of each component is described in Chapter II. This Executive 
Surmnary of the Final Report summarizes the findings, integrating observa- 
tions from the in-depth study (described in Chapter IV of the fu11 report) 
with data from the telephone survey (Chapter III in the full report) and 
suggesting implications for Head Start programs. In this relatively brief 
summary, it is impossible to provide all thi nuances and supplementary 
information that surround these main findings. Readers are encouraged to 
consult the full report for additional background, details, and illustra- 
tions. 



H eetlho EbimiUnitv Nieds 

Although 64 percent of the programs surveyed had completed a community 
heeds assessment within the last three years, it is difficult for programs 
to obtain accurate, complete and up-to-date information on the needs of 
families in their cbmniuhities. This obviously limits the extent to which 
programs can effectively adapt to changes in their communities in order to 
better serve the eligible families. 

Using inforiation that was available, ih-depth study programs reported 
that the families they serve are becoming more needy, both in terms of 
financial need (income) and in terms of various problems requiring ser- 
vices. This is consistent with other reports that "the number of poor 
people in America has Increased by about 10 million since 1978 ... arid the 
poor are generally further below the poverty level ... than they were then" 
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(New York times Mafazine, June 16, 1985, p; 28); Telephone survey programs 
reported eleven different types of community needs that have increased over 
the last five years, including increases in child abuse, single-parent fam- 
ilies, working sothiri, drug or alcohol abuse problems, multiple-problem 
families, children in fOSter care, and handicapped children. Different 
kinds of changes have been Occurring in urban and rural areas -- rural pro- 
grams were more likely tO report increases In working mothers and child 
abuse cases; urban programs were more likely to report changes In the pro- 
portions of certain racial/ethnic groups within their COijliiunlties. 

Slightly more than 69 percent of the programs surveyed reported they 
had made programmatic changes in response tO what they learned from their 
community needs assessments. The most common changes Included hiring Staff 
with different skills, changing enrollment criteria, adding more enrollment 
slots, changing the educaticnal approach, establishing a hew center, chang- 
ing hours of operation, and adding another program bptidh. Although 69 
percent of CAA-sponsored programs reported making such changes, only 45 
percent of school system programs did so; rural programs were also more 
likely than urban programs to have made such changes; and mixed-model pro- 
grams were more likely to do SO than either full- or part-day programs. 

Alinbst twO-thirds Of the programs reported that they were able to tar- 
get recruitment activities toward particular groups because of information 
from the coranunity heeds assessments. The Ih-depth study programs provide 
numerous examples of accbniinbdating cOmniuhlty heeds and changes in those 
needs, including adopting different program models and assigning families to 
particular program options. There are alsO examples Of changes In staf- 
fing, staff development activities, parent training, new programs and ser- 
vices, establishing a hew center or relocating ah existing One, providing 
additional tiransportatibh services, establishing cobrdihatiOh with schools 
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and btfter agencies, arid adjusting the boundaries of the target area served. 
There are also, however, bccasibrial examples Of programs ^ailing to 
irespond to cbmmariity situations, such as cbritinuirig to offer a program 
option that was proving to 5e unpopular with mariy parents. Furthermore, 
because of difficulties in conducting useful cbmmuriity needs assessments 
(as discussed above), programs do riot always perceive the heed for program 



It is partly on the basis of cbnniuriity rieeds assessmerits that iri-depth 
study programs expressed increasing concerns with the rieeds of families whb 
are slightly over iricome. Of the telephone survey programs that reported 
wanting to enroll different types of families, more thari two-thirds said 
they would try tb erirOll more over- iricome families. Programs also said 
that, if more resburces were available^ they would like to provide addi- 
tibrial services, such as transportation, healthy handicapped, and social 
services. 

Coriclusibris: 



Mead Start communities have been charig^^^^^ programs are making 

efforts to tailor their offerings to what they perceive as the needs 
of the eligible population In theliv^cofiinuriittM Even so ^ not all 
programs are conducting regul ar community rieeds assessmerits » arid 
those that dp are faced with information that Is bfteri inadequate 
for understanding family needs within their coninunit prbgraras 
therefore have a tendency to fall back^n informal Judgmerits based 
on their personal experience in the community, leaving themselves 
open to the charge that they 'see what they want to see." 



• Programs need guidance in conducting useful community needs - 
assessments^ including advice on the variables that are most useful 
for progran decisionnaking, suggestions for sources of data^^^ and 
examples of ways of using the information. This guidance must be 
aeeompanied by the caveat that census- type data don^t tell the whole 
story of faiiiily needs^ and that other information on the nature of 
faintly problems and the availability of services for meeting those 
rieeds must be sought. 



changes. 
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Servin g th e g1la1b1e Pa pulation 

During this study ne* estimates were obtained on the pertiiitages of 
eligible children served by each of the in-deptfi study programs. In some 
areas, practically all 4-year-olds are enrolled in some program (either 
Head Start of a public school pre- kindergarten program) -- the estimated 
percent of eligible 4-year-olds served ranged from 17 to 97 across the nine 
sites. In programs where the percent served is low, there was evidence of 
ineffective recruitment strategies* /ailure to re-examine the program's 
service-delivery boundaries, unpopular program options, nr changes in 
parental atti tudes toward Head Start. 

Head Start programs are required to serve the neediest of the eligible 
low- income population. The in-depth study provides examples of how pro- 
• grams define the *most needy" and how they go about recruiting and enrol- 
ling those considered to be most in need of Head Start services. Programs 
do make a serious attempt to weigh a number of factors in addition to fam- 
ily income when assessing family needs and take seriously their mandate to 
serve families most in need. The telephone survey found that the more 
frequently Used enrollment criteria (in order of importance) are family 
income, child handicap, child age, AFDC recipient, family problems, enroll- 
ment in previous year, and sibling in program. 

Evidence on how successful programs are in serving the most needy fami- 
lies coiiies from comparisons (in the in-depth study) of enrolled families 
v«ith the eligible population and with families who were recruited but hot 
selected into the pfbgfain (I.e., placed on waiting lists). In most of the 
program sites, enrolled families come from the lowest end of the income 
distribution -- In three of the pfbgfams more than 40 percent of the fami- 
lies had incomes under $4,000 per year; On the average, 27 percent of 
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enrolled families had incomes below $4*000, and 43 percent were receiving 
public assistance; 

Comparisons of enrolled and waiting list families at the in-depth study 
sites indicated that once families are .'ecruited the more needy ones are 
enrolled while the less needy are placed on waiting lists. Enrolled families 
(in contrast with waiting list families) had lower incomes (about $4,000 
less on the average), wer-i^ wore likely to be receiving public assistance, 
were more likely to be single-parent families, and were more likely to be 
unemployed. Al though telephone survey information is less accurate, a 
majority Of the programs surveyed reported that waiting list families gen- 
erally have higher IncoiTfeS, fewer family problems, younger children, and 
fewer children. 

Even though programs are permitted to have 10 percent of their enroll- 
ment comprised of over- income families, telephone survey programs reported 
that, on the average, only 5 percent Of their enrollments were over income. 
In the nine in-depth study sites, where actual family data were examined, 
6.4 percent of the programs' ehrolloients consisted Of over-income families. 
This indicates substantial improvement since the 1975 Gdmptroller General's 
report, which reported that 25 percent of ehrbllees were over income. The 
ma^or reason for accepting over-income families was cited as the desire to 
enroll handicapped children, although there was also increasing concern in 
soiiie programs for the plight of the slightly over- income family. 

Since all programs enroll a range of families, not all would be consid- 
ered the "inost needy" by their own selection criteria. When asked what the 
cbhseqtiehees might be if they were to enroll a higher percentage of "most 
needy" families, programs reported that there would be a need for addi- 
tlbhai staff arid services, that additional stress and burnout among exist- 
ing staff would occur, that operating costs would increase, that parents 
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would have fewer "role modeis" of parents wRb are "mafelrig it^" and that the 



quality of children's classroom experiences might decline with higher pro- 
portions of "problem" children. 

Programs are not totally successful in maintaining a balance among dif- 



ferent racial/ethnic groups that matches the proportions of these groups in 
the community, there appeared to be discrepancies in five of the nine ih- 
depth study sites^ with minority families over-represented and White fami- 
lies under-represented in relation to their proportions in the low-income 
population of the program's service area. This is partly explained, how- 
ever, by the lower income levels of minority families. In three of these 
sites, the median income of the minority families was lower than that of 
the White families, indicating that by attempting to enroll the more needy 
families a racial/ethnic imbalance resulted. If racial/ethnic balance is a 



program goal, the trade-off may be not necessarily enroll i rig- the lowest 
income families. 



In many sites Head Start programs are serving relatively high propor- 
tions of the eligible population. Where this is not happeriirig, the 
reason sometimes has to do with factors programs can change^ such as 
ineffective recruitment or unpopular program options. Programs do 
consider factors ither than family income when enrolling children, 
and programs have been relatively successful in enrolling the more 
needy families from their communities. Discrepancies in the racial/ 
ethnic balance of enrollments (in relation to the proportions in the 
community served)* exist in about half the in-depth study sites, but 
are partly due to the lower income of minority families. 

liw pli cat i oris ! 

• In sbine areas where there are relatively few Head Start eligible 
chlldrari and public pfe-kindergarten programs have been instituted. 
Head Start prograins may need to re-evaluate the need for its ser- 
vices or consider ways in which its services might be modified to 
meet rieeds that the public schools carinot. 

e IF progfaws were to iSodify their selection oroceduris so that virtu- 
ally al 1 erirblled fami lies fall into the category of "most needy * " 
there Is the possibility of additional stress on the programs in 
areas of staffing, trairiirig, arid the rarige of services offered. 
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Recrdltiiieht 

A wide variety of reeriiitmint strategies are used by Head Start pro- 
grams, tfie most popular being 'word Of mouth" (used by all programs sur- 
veyed), contact With other agencies (used by 96 percent) * posters or flyers 
(96 percent), newspaper and radio ads (81 percent), and door-to-door can- 
vassing (74 percent). In order of their judged effectiveness, the Strate- 
gies are word of mouth, door-to-door canvassing, and contact with other 
agencies. (Only 8 percent felt posters or flyers were "most effective.") 
CAA programs are more likely than school -based programs to use dobr-tb-dbor 
canvassing and tb consider it effective. Word of mouth was judged tb be 
more effective in urban than in rural areas. Based on interviews in the 
in-depth study programs^ it is apparent that door-to-door canvassing is the 
mbst effective strategy fbr recruiting the most needy when there is real 
contact with parents and hot just the distribution of leaflets or flyers, 
and that tfiis is alsb the nibst cbstly and time-Cbnsuming method. 

Recruitment activities are most intense in the period from January to 
June, with almost half the programs reporting that recruitment begins in 
the April -June peribd. Over a third bf the prbgrams repbrt that recruit- 
ment *never ends,* but is bhgbihg thrbugfibut the year. A variety bf Staff 
are involved in recruitment activities -- mbre than 89 percent bf prbgrams 
say that parents, teachers and aides. Policy Cbuhcil members, social ser- 
vice Cbordinators, parent involvement coordinators, and Head Start direc- 
tors are involved. Almost all the home- based programs ihvblve their hbme 
visitors in recruitment. 

Referrals play a jnajbr role in recruitment, providing an average of 23 
percent bf the tbtal ehrblllhent* accbrding to telephone survey responses. 
(And 10 prbgrams reported that limre than SO percent of their enrollment 
comes through referrals.) In 60 percent of the programs surveyed, refer- 
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als take priority over other fainllles In the enrollment process ; The 
agencies that are iiiost frequently cited as providing referrals are 
agencies serving the handicapped and agencies that typically Mork with Ibw- 



Incoffle families such as welfare, health, and social service agencies. Uver 
90 percent of the programs report that they refer families to other 
agencies in order to help meet the families' needs for chlldcare. 
ConcTus^eHs; 

A variety of recruitment strategies are used by Head Start programs, 
and no si ngli one stands out as most effective for the majority pf 
prdgrans. This suggests that a variety of approaches can be effec- 
tive depending on local eifcumstances. Although there are periods 
in Wfiich recrultSient is most Intense, for most programs the task of 
identifying families for possible enroll meat into the program is an 
ongoing one. The method considered most effective by the greatest 
number of programs is word of mouth. It appears that the majority 
of children are therefore recruited by a strategy that relies on 
parents taking the initiative to sign up.i This may not be the pro- 
cess that is most likely to identify and locate the neediest fami- 
lies. Door^to^door canvassing can be-iiidst effective when it 
involves actual contact with potential families and is hot dust the 
distribution of leaflets. 



• For programs to increase their effectiveness in enrdllirig more of 
the most needy families j there may need to be a reassessment of i 
recruitment strategies so that more direct contact with potential 
families through door-to-door efforts replaces or supplements word 
of mouth. 



• Since the strategy that is most effective in recruiting the most 
needy (door-to-door canvassing) is also the most time consuming and 
expensive J Head Start may need to consider putting more resources 
into recruitment in order to enroll the most needy families. 



Fami ncbitie is ranked by survey respondents as the most important 
criteridn tor selection into the program. In addition, 70 percent or more 
of the programs consider such factors as child handicap, child age, whether 
family is AFDe recipient, presence of family problems, and whether child 
was enrolled the preceding year. 
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About 75 percent of the programs use an enrbHriierit or seVeetibh ebnimlt^ 
tee for selecting families into the program. Bfieh there is a selection 
committee, parents and policy council members are more likely to be 
involved; when there is no formal conmittee, the Head Start director is 
more likely to be involved in the process. Programs operated by the public 
schools are less likely than CAA-sponsored programs to have a selection 
committee and instead to rely on individuals to make the selection deci- 
sions. 

Telephone survey programs reported dose to full enrollments (average 
of 99 percent), but ten programs said they had difficulty achieving full 
enrbllmeht at some time during the year. Although the number of unfilled 
slots was less than 1 percent of funded levels on the average, 32 percent 
of the programs reported unfilled slots as of January 1986 and 47 percent 
reported unfilled slots as of April i986. All but one of these programs 
had enough families oh their waiting lists to achieve full enrollment. 
In-depth study programs maintained ehrollntehts at 97.6 percent of funded 
levels. This is a more positive finding than that reported by The Qffice 
of Inspector General in 1984, which found that over half the grantees were 
out of compliance with enrollment policy. 

Interviews at the in-depth study programs revealed that some programs 
recruit families who then decline to enroll their children, and over 75 
percent of the telephone survey programs confirmed that this happens. The 
main reason families decline is their leobility, but about a third of the 
programs said parents decline to enroll their child because of a feeling 
that their child is hot "ready" for prischoel. In alinost 30 percent of the 
programs^ parents reported hot wanting to be separated from their child, 
and 29 percent of the prbgrams said parents declined because they needed 
full -day chiidcare instead of Head Start, frahspbrtatibn problems inter- 
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Fered with enrol linent in 20 pifcent of the programs. All programs surveyed 
maintained waiting lists constituting an average of 31.6 peircent of their 
funded enrol Iniehts; 
eohclusions; 

Family income and other indicators of need (such as child handicap,^ 
child age, family problems » and the child's eBrollment the preceding 
yearj are considered when selecting children into Head Start pro- 
grams. Parents and policy council members are indre likely tP be 
involved in selection when there is a formal selection committee. 
After being recruited^ a-nuraber of families then decline to enroll 
their children, either because they feel their child is not ready 
for preschool, the parent is not ready for the separation* or par- 
ents need full -day childcare. 

jmBUeatioBSt 

i When indicators of need other than income are considered in the 
selection process, needy families who do not have the lowest incomes 
may be selected into Head Start. 



i Guidelines for selection committees might ensure that parents and 
policy council members have a larger vcice in the selection process. 



ftttendahee and DrQBOUts 

At the ih-depth study Sites, where attendance figures were collected 
for a randomly selected week from each month between December 1985 and 
April 1986, daily attendance averaged 79.8 percent across the nine programs 
for their center-based cdmpohehta;. The average ranged from a low of 56.4 
percent for a prdgrain that was experiencing problems with their buses and 
competition from a hew state-funded pre- kindergarten program to a high of 
92.6 percent for another program. In the home- based components of in-depth 
study programs, the home visit cbmpleti bh rate for the December- Apri 1 
period averaged 90.4 percent, ranging from 77.0 percent for one program to 
97.3 percent for mother. The telephone survey programs reported average 
classrooii attendance rates of 84.8 percent, 83.2 percent, and 85.5 percent 
for November, February, and April 1985-86. 
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Both the iil-depth study and telephone survey programs reported that 
parent or child illness and a variety of personal problems are major 
reasons for absences. Weather in the winter months was also cited as 

_ 9 - - ...... 

frequently interfering with attendance, the children who are most 
frequently absent come frdni families where there is greater stress (e.g., 
multiple-problem families, single-parent families, lower-income families, 
and faunilies that are more likely than the other enrolled families to be 
unemployed). Program staff exert considerable effort in following up on 
absences, developing incentives, changing program options, or over- 
enrolling in order to cope with the problem of low attendance. 

the family dropout rate averages 17.9 percent a year, as reported by 
the telephone survey programs. For the period in which ih-depth study pro- 
gram records were examined (December to April), the monthly rate varied 
considerably, from a low of 0.6 percent in April to a high of 2.1 percent 
In January, the average dropout had been enrolled for 114 days, and ohe- 
tfiird of the dropouts Were enrolled for three months or less. 

Family mobility is the main reason for dropping out (accounting for 
about half of all dropouts), but programs also reported reasons relating to 
family needs for fUll-day care and parents being unable to get their chil- 
dren to the prograin consistently. Some of these families might be 
retained, according to the programs surveyed, if certain changes were made 
such as providing more transportation, providing more social services^ and 
lengthening the program day. 
ConeiusioHs : 

Attendance rates in Head Start progrps repin low in comparison 
with the 85-percent guideline, but it is an issue that programs take 
seriously and make concerted efforts to deal with, nhi Idreh who are 
more frequently absent come from families at the lower end of the 
Jncome distribution and from families with more problems. Family 
mobility accounts for about half of all dropouts, but the other half 
of these families might be retained if programs could p'ovide addi- 
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tibnal services or lefigtheh the proff am :da^ Since familieSiWhp _ _ 
hawe tBe greatest difficulty Bith attendance are: the neediest of the 
low^incoflie populatibn in a nuiliber of respects^ it is likely that 
attendance would become even fibre of a problem if higher proportions 
of the enrol lees Were the 'most needy." 

implications; 

• Programs may need additibnal resburces in order to make the effort 
required to ensure attendance rates abbve 85 percent. 

• 85 percent attendance may be ah unrealistic gbal for programs serv- 
ing multiple-problem families. 

gjnal Coiwnent 

ACYF undertook this study with six questions in mind. The findings 
summarized in this Executive Summary and described in depth in the Final 
Report provide detailed answers to these questions. At the risk of 
oversimplifying, brief answers are given here. 

1. Is Hiad Start reaching only thosa children and families who are 
easiest to reach? 

Hb. Although there is wide variation from program to program, there 
is considerable evidence that intensive outreach and recruitment , 
efforts are used by many programs to recruit the most needy families 
and that at a Super of sites a 1 arge pf opOf ti on of the el igi bl e popu- 
lation is being served. RecruitiSents^^ that create more direct 
contact with potential families (such as doOr-to-door canvassing) could 
be used more frequently than they are, hoWeVer. 

2. Do present Hoad Start services cbnfbri to the existing needs of the 
targst popul&tionf 

SoMWhat. Many prbgrps have tai 1 bred their offerings to meet the 
perceived needs of the families in their cbmrauhities. There are indi- 
cations, however^ that some families leave the program or decline to 
enroll in the first place because they do hot see the program as meet- 
ing their particular needs. 

3. How Is need defined? 

Programs set criteria based on family income as the most iinpbrtaht 
factor^ but they also define need in terms of such factors as family 
problems, handicapping conditions, and health problems. 
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4. How can attrition rates b« reduced and average dally attendance be 
Increased? 



Since half of all dropouts result from-Famlly mobility, there are 
1 imi ts to what programs can do to reduce attrl ti on» al though programs 
believe that more families could be retained if additional services or 
longer program days could be provided. High absenteeism occurs in fam- 
ilies with multiple problems and the lowest income levels.- In other 
words, by serving the most needy families^ programs increase their 
chances of having attendance problems. Absenteeism might be reduced if 
programs enrol led families that do not have the kinds of problems that 
interfere with regular attendance, but this would create obvious incon- 
sistencies With program goals. Dropout rates might be reduced if pro- 
grams re-examined the options offered in light of the needs of families 
in their Cdmmunities. 



5. By filing thi slots with the most needy, would the costs of the 
progrw increase? 

Probably. There is evidence that in terms of family income and child 
handicaps there is an attempt to enroll the most needy. Host programs, 
however^ deFine-"most needy" in terms of additional factors ^ such as 
multi pi e-problera families* Based oh judgments provided by program 
staff interviewed For this study» it seems likely that if greater pro- 
portions of enrol lees were in the category of "liiost needy*" there would 
be a need for additional staff ^ more staff trairii ng i n worki ng wi th 
multiple-problem fOTi lies, reconstructi^^^ 
accommodate the handicapped^ and-perhaps more costly recruitment 
efforts. Program- staff also suggested that non -monetary consequences, 
such as staff burnout and fewer effectively coping Families to serve as 
role models, might also result. 



6. Should recruitment of the 'most' needy be an ACYF initiative? 

No. A major finding of this study is that "need" is not a straigfi 
forward concept. Each community has its own characteristics and each 
family has its own particular combination of strengths and weaknesses 
that interact with its circumstances to create a set of needs. Among 
the low-iheome population there is such a diversity of "needs" that to 
say only the lowest of the low- income population should be served- by 
Head Start is to narrow the concept of need unreal istically. The - 
Implications of this ihitiative for progrim staffing, operations, and 
costs shbul^d hot be ignored. In ah era of generally reduced social 
services^ nahy Head Start programs have already made cuts in areas 
where they could sacrifice, such as transportation, nutritionists, and 
other support staff. 
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Exhibit 1 



CeHPARISeN eF eURREUt AND PAST FINDINGS ON ENROLUIENT AND ATTENDANeE 



Eomotroner Serieral fl975^ 
1. 25% of enrol lees were overiricome 



Current Study 

la. Telephone survey programs 

istiinated that 5.0% of enrolled 
families were over income 

lb. In-depth study programs had 
6.4% over income 



2. Programs operated with under 
enrolled classes 



2a. Telephone survey programs had 
average end-of-mdHth enroll - 
inehts aviraging 99.1%* 99.1%* 
and 98.7% of funded levels for 
November 1985^ February 1986 
and April 1986, respeetively* 

2b. In-deptfi study-prbgramsiHad 
enrollments averaging 97.6% of 
funded levels over the 4-:mbnth 
period studied (ranging from 
85,9 to 104.6%i; only one pro- 
gram had average enrollment 
level below 97% of funded level 



Programs had low average daily 
attendance 



3a. Telephonesurvey programs had 
average daily attendance of 
84.8%, 83.2% and 85.5% for 
Novifflber, February and April 
1985-86, respectively* 

3b. Ih-depth study programs had 
average daily attendance of 
79.8% 



*Based on 1986 PIR data as reported in the telephone survey 
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ExhiBit 1 
(Continued) 



Offic e of Inspector General (1984) 

1. Over Naif the grantees were out of 
compl tancs w j th enrol 1 ment pol i cy i 
(actual enrol 1 rain ts ranged from 49% 
to 109% of funded levels) 



la. Average end-of-mojith enroll^ 
men ts exceeded 98% of funded 
levels for the telephone survey 
programs 

lb. In-depth study programs had - 
enrol Tments averag i ng 97 . 6% of 
funded levels over the 4-month 
period studied (ranging from 
85.9 to 104.6%); only one pro- 
gram had averige enrollment 
level below 97% of funded level 



Over one-fourth of grantees had 
average daily attendance (ADA) 
below 8d%_of funded enrollments; 
53% were below 85% ADA 



3 . Program records may not 
accurately reflect true 
enrollment and attendance 
rates 



2a. Telephone survey programs had 
average daily attendance of 
84.8%^ 83.2% and 85.5% for 
November, February arid April 
1985-85, respectively* 

2b. In^deptfi study prbgr^^^ 

attendance ranged from 55^4% 
to 92.6% of funded enrollment; 
the average was 79.8% 



3a. Telephone survey did not 
examine records 

3b. In-depth programs were found to 
have numerous errors, in their 
reports on enrollments, atten- 
dance and dropouts 



"^Based on 1986 PIR data as reported in the telephone survey 
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Exhibit 1 
(Continued} 



Head Start was priroariTy --- 4^ 
serving children and Families at 
tha upper levels of the poverty 
range 4t 



Head Start ehrblliheht was not 
representative of the racial/ 
ethnic mix of the ctiimiUnity: 
minority groups were bverenrolled 
and White Families uhderenrol led in 
relation to their proportions in 
the poverty-level population 



I. Telephone survey did not 
examine this issue 

). 3 of the 9 m -depth programs 
had more than 40% of their 
families with incomes under 
$4^000 per ^ear; on the aver- 
age, 27% of enrolled faiiJilies 
had incomes below $4,000; 43% 
were receiving public assis- 
tance ; across the In -depth 
study sltes^ median family 
income category averaged 
$5,400-6,400, compared to 
$9i7d0-i0,700 for waicing list 
families 



5a. Telephone survey did "Ot 
address this issue 

5b. There was some discrepency 
in 5 of the 9 in-depth study 
sites, with minorities over- 
enrolled and White families 
under-reprisented; in three of 
those sites, however, minority 
famil ies had lov.er income 
levels than White families 
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I 

PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Introduction 

current estimates are that the national Head Start program is serving 
approximately 18 to 20 percent of the children who are eligible according 
to the poverty guidelines. A number of studies have been conducted in the 
past decade to investigate the nature of Head Start's recruitment and 
ehrollmeht efforts, the characteristics of enrolled children and families 
in comparison with the total eligible population, and possible ways in 
which more children and families could be served. Rone of these studies, 
however, has included a nationally representative sample of Heaci Start pro- 
grams and communities on which to base its conclusions. The present study 
was planned to provide a more thorough investigation of these issues than 
has previously been possible. 

In Its report and recoiMnendatlons for Head Start in the 1980' s, the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Head Start Committee (1980, p. 34) identified the 
"principal challenge" facing the program as one of "how to respond to 
changing demographics and serve more of the eligible population while at 
the same time protecting program quality." This study of Head Start 
recruitment and ehrollfneht was designed to address this Issue of maximizing 
services for the most needy children among the Head Start eligible 
population and providing the most benefit for them. 

The Head Start feooram Per formance Standards (ACYF, 1984) specify that 
"the recruitment process should systematically seek but children from the 
most disadvantaged homes," and that "special emphasis should be placed on 
recruiting and enrolling from and coordinating with other agencies which 
are serving only 50me of the children's needs" (p. 53). Furthermore, when 
evaluated with the Administrative' Self-Assessment/Validation Instrument, 
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programs must demonstrate that they have a system for ensuring that (a) 
sufficient numbers Of handicapped children are recruited to contribute to 
the state-wide goal of no less than 10 percent, (b) children enrolled are 
between the age of three and compulsory school age, (c) enrollment prefer- 
ence IS given to children from the poorest families, and (d) family income 
is documented. Regarding enrollment, programs must (a) ensure full enroll- 
ment within the first 3D calendar days of the school year, (b) maintain 
their funded enrollment levels throughout the year, and (c) document 
absences, determine their causes, and take prompt action when average daily 
attendance falls below 85 percent of enrol Imeht. 

Recruitment and enrollment practices vary widely from program to 
program, although there is little systematic information oh the extent of 
this variation. In tertiis of recruitment,- there are programs that launch 
full-scale efforts including a community needs analysis followed by such 
activities as dbbr-to-door canvassing of low-income neighborhoods, radio 
and TV announcements, notices in laundromats, newspaper articles and 
referrals from other agencies. Other programs are able to fill their 
ehrollmeht slots simply by waiting for "Walk-ins." In terms of enrollment, 
there are variations ih income levels of the families actually enrolled, 
ages of children accepted, whether siblings are given preference, and so 
forth. National and local policies regarding program options create 
additional variations. For example, part-day programs are less attractive 
to single-parent working families than full -day programs. 

There have been some systematic data collected oh recfuitinent and 
enrollment practices within the last decade, though the studies are 
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somewhat dated. Ten years ago the Comptroller General (1975) identified 
three administrative problems in Head Start operations: 

i Grantees were serving ineligible families; 

e Programs were operating with under-enrolled classes; and 

• Programs had low average daily attendance. 
In identifying these proBlems, the Ebmptroller General had surviyed a small 
sample of programs during the 1973-74 school year. The study fbtind that 
some 25 percent of the authorized enrollees were children from hbn-poor 
families. (ACYF guidelines permit 10 percent of enrollees to be above 
income.) In these programs, two-thirds of the ineligible families exceeded 
the eligibility limit by $1*000 or more. Furthermore, it was found that 
programs either did nOt have adequate procedures for verifying family 
income or they rnisihterpreted the eligibility guidelines. In some 
grantees, according to this report, there was no systematic selection of 
the most economical ly disadvantaged families. 

A decade later, the Office of Inspector General issued a "program 
inspection" report (OIG, 1934) based on a two-year study of 57' grantees. 
Some of the key findings were the following: 

• Over half of the grantees were put of compliance with enrbllmeBt 
policy (monthly actual enrollment ranged from 49 percent to 109 per- 
cent of funded levels); 

• Over one-fourth had an average daily attendance below 88 percent ofz 
funded enrollment, and 53 percent were out of compliance with the 85 
percent regulation; 

• PrdgraiB records may not accurately reflect true enrollment and 
attendance rates; 

i Bead Start was primarily serving children and families at the upper 
levels of the poverty range; and 

• Head Start enroll meat was not representative of the racial/ethnic mix 
of the cbmmuni ty * wi th mi nori ty groups overenrol 1 ed and wh i te 
families underenrbl led in relation to their proportions in the 
poverty-level populatieiii 



In 1978 there was a riiajbr expansion effort within Head Start, this 
was, in part, an attempt to reach more of the under- served and unserved 
areas within states and comnunities. Following this effort, there were 
still wide variations in t!ie extent to which programs were serving eligible 
children. Although nationally the program serves only about 20 percent of 
the eligible children, it is not known to what extent the 89 percent (about 
2 fhillibh children) represent unserved children within existing Head Start 
program catchment areas or completely unserved communities and geographic 
areas. Bri the basis of a 1981 GAO report (Comptroller General, 1981), it 
is known that there is wide variation among states. The following 
figures taken from that report illustrate the extre::es (from 9 to 67 
percent) in the percentage of eligible children served (for the ten states 
which received the largest fund allotments for fiscal year 1977): 



Puerto Rico 


9% 


Berth Carolina 


17% 


California 


14 


Pennsylvania 


18 


Florida 


14 


niihbis 


19 


New York 


14 


Ohio 


21 


Texas 


14 


Rississippi 


67 



there have been several years of expansion since 1977, aimed at serving 
more children, and in fact there are indications from the present study 
that the percent of the eligible population served has increased fn some 
sites (see Chapter IV). 

bittle is actually known about the differences between the served and 
the unserved Head Start-eligible population, but what evidence there is 
suggests wide variations from community to community. In the 57 programs 
sampled by the Inspector General's study cited above, there was 
considerable discrepancy between the ethnic distribution of enrolled 
children and the distribution of persons under the poverty level in the 
communities served. Although 29 percent di" the Head Start children were 
White, 54 percent of the poverty-level population was White; 39 percent of 
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the Head Start children were Black and 26 percent of the poverty- level 
population was Black; 26 percent of the Head Start enrollment Was Rispahie 
and 17 percent of the poverty- level population was Hispanic; 

In 1980 the Fifteenth Anniversary Head Start Committee report suggested 
that the proportion of working parents is somewhat lower among Head Start 
families than among the low- income families not served. And the GAO 
studies cited above lead us to infer that family income may be higher among 
the enrolled families. It is^ of coursi* very likely that the families 
that are most negatively affected by poverty, ill health and poor housing 
are those least able to garner the resources to successfully seek out 
program Services on their own, and, therefore, are those for whom special 
recruitment efforts are needed. 



PQt4ev^u6St4sns^ddFessed 

There are several ways in which the issues of this study can be 
described. The basic policy issue, however, boils down to the fbllbwihg: 
Bow can the Head Start program ensure that: 

1. bocal programs Will provide serviees to the maximum number of 
children and families possible? 

2. The children and families served will be those who most 
need the program? 

3. Those needing and receiving services will most benefit 
from tHe program? 

The Administration for Children, Youth arid Families is concerned with six 
policy questions that this study was desigried to address: 

1. Is Head Start reaching brily those childreri arid families 
who are easiest to reach? 

2. Do present Head Start services conform to the existirig needs of 
the target population? 

3. How is need defined? 
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4. Hbft can Sttfitidh fates be reduced and average daily attendance be 
Increased? 

5; By fiiiihg thi slots with the most needy, would the costs of the 
prbgfan increase? 

6; Sfibdld fecfuitmerit of the "most" needy be an ACYF initiative? 

These policy questions represent four types of study efforts. The 

first three questions prirnafily required the collection and analysis of 

factual information — the nature of the families and children enrolled, 

the relationship of program services to client population heeds and the 

ways in which programs define "need." Question 4 seeks fecbmmendatidns, 

based on an analysis of information gathered. Question 5 required the 

study to make estimations of the impact of possible changes in enrollment 

practices. The last question is a policy issue for which the findings of 

this study provide information to guide ACYF decisionmaking. 

Eontext of the Stjdv 

The task of gathering, interpreting and reporting information was 
carried but within the cbntext of the nation's most comprehensive and most 
enduring program of services for children and families. This context 
required sensitivity tb tfie nature of the Head Start program. Head Start 
has traditionally maintained a pfiilbsbphy supporting local program options 
that permits each grantee tb implement a program tailored to the needs of 
its comijunity. At the same time, the national office has recognized the 
need for national standards of service and quality. In deriving recommend^ 
ations for recruitment and enrollment, therefbre, this study must be sensi- 
tive tb this tension. We believe that recruitment and ehfbllment practices 
can be designed so that local options are still feasible, and that suffi- 
cient cbntrbls can be built into the procedures so that hatibhal policy is 
hot thwarted in the name of local variation. This may mean, fbr example, 
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that there should be strict guidelines or requirements for ebfidUetirig com- 
munity needs assessinents» but that local programs be qiven leeway in decid- 
ing which areas of need to focus on. 

A second concern is the context of local community services for 
children and families, there are a large number of agencies operating at 
the state and local levels with very little coordination among them. This 
means that It Is hot only difficult i'or Head Start grantees to provide the 
necessary mix of direct service and referrals and to conduct their needs 
assessments, it Is also Impossible for national guidelines to dictate 
particular patterns of service provision the program services that are 
most critical in one community may be less important in another. 

A third concern is the potential practical cdhsequehees, or side 
effects^ of any recommended changes in recruitment and enrol Imeht. Many of 
the recoranendatlons that could conceivably derive from this study could 
have significant effects on program operations and costs. For example, a 
raising Of Income-el Iglbllity guidelines would increase the number of eli- 
gible children, possibly having the unintended side effect of serving fewer 
of the poorest farnilles. New recruitment procedures might mean that staff 
would heed training In their Implementation. If more vigorous recruitment 
efforts lead to over-recruitiSeht and longer waiting lists, then programs 
would need help in dealing with potential ad/irse community reaction to the 
frustration of families being recruited and then hOt receiving services. 

Finally, It should be pointed out that, even though this study focuses 
on recruitment and enrollment, some of the purposes may hot be achievable 
simply by altering recruitment and enrollment standards or guidelines. For 
example, child and family dropout rates might, in part, be a fohctioh of 
scheduling conflicts between working single- parent families and a grantee 
that provides only a part-day program. In addition to changing recruitment 
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practices, therefore, it may also 5e necessary to suggest alternatibhs in 
some basic programmatic features of tfie program. This shsuld only be done 
with a clear unders1:anding of the potential impacts of such suggestions for 
national Head Start policy. 

A major concern throughout this study has been the concept of "need." 
Need is typically defined in terms of family income, as when the adminis- 
trative SAVI judges programs on whether enrollment preference is given to 
children from the "poorest" families. The Head Start Performance Stan- 
dards, however, express the requirement in terms of seeking out children 
front the most 'disadvantaged' homes* where the definition of disadvantaged 
is left to local diseretl bh. It may be in terms of income, but it also 
could be interpreted in terms of other factors, such as the nature of the 
children's handicaps, the health status of the parents, parents' level of 
education, the child's level of social or cognitive functioning, and so 
forth . 

As Stipek, Valentine and Zigler (1979) have pointed out, "poverty 
level" is an arbitrary cut-off point, not ah index of actual heed, and 
"economically disadvantaged children are not a homogeneous group of defi- 
cient children in need of a single type of intervention program" (p. 489). 
Because Of the policy impliciitions for this study, it is worth quoting 
further : . 

Kany disadvantaged children, like their more affluent middle-class 
peers, Jave perfectly adequate homes and are in no serious need of 
any cbmpensitbry of preventive program. Some need medlcaV ^ 
attehtlbh OF special edueationil help; others Just need opportuni- 
ties to interact with peers. Some handicapped children, rich and 
poor, need an Intensive pfbgf am from birth throug eight and 
beyond. In fact^ many ecbhbiSlcally advantaged children are in 
need of some kino of special attention. Ideally, Head Start 
should be tai 1 ored to the Indi vldual heeds of the chi Id . Thus i t 
is^lnq^ort ant from a programmatic standpoint to base the program 
content on the ohique characteristics of the populations being served 
(Stipek, et al., 1979, p. 489). 
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A similar difficulty exists when we attempt to understand the term 
benefk in the statSiient of the basic policj^ question of the study. 
Benefits can also be objective or subjective md can differ depending on 
who is judging them, the single parent with four children under the age of 
six living in inadequate housing with minimal space and amenities may per- 
ceive a tremendous benefit in havfng her two older children participate in 
a center experience for three hours a day. The program's education coordi- 
nator, however, may declare that the family is not really "benefitting" 
unless these children demonstrate significant gains on st£i';dardized mea- 
sures of school readiness. 

In either case, the only way in which policymakers can take potential 
benefits into account in making decisions about altering recruitment and 
enrollment standards is on the basis of predicting from known circumstances 
what t*ie benefit is likely to be. Staying with the above example situation 
for a iiibihint^ one could make a decision on whether to enroll these two 
children on several different bases: (ij^the decision could be based on a 
prediction that providing center-based experiences for the children will 
greatly improve the family situation in many ways (providing some relief 
for the mother, permitting the two younger children to receive mori of the 
mother's attention for that time period); (2) the decision could be based 
on a prediction that the children's health and nutritional status will be 
improved through meals provided by the prograun, and at the same time the 
mother will be able to allocate her limited resources to provide better 
nutrition for the younger children; (3) if a preschool screening test were 
given as part of the enrollment procedure, and if these children scored 
particularly low, the decision might be to enroll them on the prediction 
that Idw-scoring children will gain more by the end of the first year than 
children with higher initial scores (Collins, 1983). As this example 



illustrates; pdlleyniakers niust be aware of the alternative definitions pos 
siBle for the terms "need" arid "benefit" before iiiaking decisions about ser 
vices. 
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STUDY METHOOS 



the methods used in this study represent a melding of the strengths of 
two different approaches --an in-depth "case study" method to obtain 
detailed information on a small number of programs and a larger- scale tele- 
phone survey to Obtain sOitie Of the saiiie information on a nationally repre- 
sentative saifiple of pfogranis. the in-depth study combined qualitative and 
quantitative methods, but relied iiibst heavily on qualitative methods. The 
telephone survey was more quantitative. In addition to providing comple- 
mentary techniques of information gathering and analysis, the two proce- 
dures were designed so that one built upon the experience of the other. 
The case studies were conducted first, the information contained in those 
in-depth interviews was analyzed, and this experience used to design tele- 
phone survey questions that were able to focus on the important issues for 
which programs would be most likely to have information available. The 
procedures used in both parts of this study are described in this chapter. 

At the outset of this study principal investigators of ten ongoing 
studies were convened to discuss possibilities of collaboration or data 
sharing. A synopsis of the discussions held and information about those 
studies are included in Appendix D of this report. 

Ih-Beoth Study 

The in-depth study, using a sample of nine programs, was designed to 
follow methodologies used successfully in a huiiiber Of previous Read Start 
studies. Qualitative methodologies have gained ihereasihg acceptance in 
recent years (e.g., see Miles & Huberman, 1985} and can be extremely 
useful when the purpose is to gain an understanding of the nature of par- 
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ticuiar phehonieha, in this case factors related to recraitmerit and 
enrollment. 

Sample Sele bion 

Tne sites selected for this study were Head Start grantees or delegate 
agencies. All Head Start programs were considered for inclusion except the 
following: Native American and Migrant program grantees, programs funded to 
serve fewer than 50 children, programs located outside the contiguous 48 
states* programs started in FY 85 or later, any "innovative" programs* any 
old delegate agencies that became a hew grantee with the latest expansion, 
and any programs experiencing "management" problems (or otherwise deemed 
inappropriate for inclusion by the regional office). 

One of the purposes of the nine case studies was to determine the 
availability of irifonhation on recruitment and enrollment practices in dif- 
ferent types of sites, thus, it was important that the in-depth study 
sites provide maximum diversity on various factors that might affect infor- 
mation availability. It was also important to identify and select varia- 
tions along factors that are potentially related to recruitment and enroll- 
ment practices, per se. Thus, the procedure for selecting case study sites 
was to sample grantees in such a way that the total sample would represent 
diversity on a number of variables that might be related to information 
availability as well as recruitmeht/ehrollmeht practices. 

The basic purpose in selecting a small sample of nine programs was to 
choose programs that would reflect wide variations on the factors that might 
be expected to influence recruitment and enrf^llmeht practices. Here the 
purpose is hot statistical representation, as the telephone survey's is, but 
represehtatioh of a range of issues. In presenting the case for the value 
of ease studies, Green and David (1984) have made the following point: 
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T§e sap1e represents the popu^ adiquatily to the extent that 
it-allows the crbsi5-slte analysis to take into account all the 
reasonaBle and relevant cbmblhatibrisj of contextual conditions that 
might serve to qualify or limit cohcVusibris from the study (p. 
83). 

Discussions with ACYF staff indicated that tfiere are at least eleven 
'•ariables that describe "reasonable and relevant" conditions that may re- 
lit! to information availability and to recruitinent/enrbllmehc practices. 
All Of these variables* with two exceptions, wer«^ obtainable from the Pro- 
gram Information Report (PIR) data file maintained by ACYF. for the first 
exception, percentage Of eligible children served, a printout prepared by 
AGYF ("Points Assigned to Counties Based on Need for Service,* J'jly 2, 
1985) was used to provide estimates Of the percentage of eligible children 
served within the county in which each program Is located. For the sscond 
exception, presence of state mandated pre- kindergarten programs was 
obtained from a state survey compiled by Hbradb (1985). 

The principal goal in selecting the ih-depth study sites was tO Obtain 
a sample that represents the desired diversity on each of the eleven samp- 
ling variables. In most cases the desired diversity reflects the actual 
distribution Of Head Start grantees on these variables. In sbm eases, 
hbwever, the desired distribution is a function of other ccnsideratibhs, 
e.g., certain types of programs are of greater interest than ethers. 

tisted in Table II-l are the eleven variables that were used in select- 
ing Head Start grantees fOr the case study phase of this study, along with 
the levels bf each variable used in selecting sites. After considering the 
frequency distributibns bf grantees for each Of these variables and discus- 
sing the relative impbrtance bf certain types of prsgrams, RMC Research and 
ACYF staff joi;;tly determined t:je desired distributiOri of the nine case 
study sites on each variable. These frequencies are shOwn 1n faSle II-l. 
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TABLE 

SELECTION VARIABLES FOR IN-DEPTH STUDY SITES 



VARIABLE 



Program Model 
(Type of Program) 



Type of Agency 



LEVEL 

Standard Full Day 
Standard Part Day 
Double Session 
Home-Based 
Variations 
Nixed 

Community Action Agency (GAA) 
School System 
Private/Public Non-Prof it 



NUMBER 
DESiREb 

i 
i 
i 

1 

i 

4 

4 
2 
3 



Geographic Region Northeast |HEW Regions I and II} 2 



Program Size 
(Funded Enrollment) 



Area Served 



Racial/Ethnic 
Composition 



Attendance Rate 
Dropout Rate 



Average Age of 
Children Served 



Mid/Southeast (III and IV) 
Midtiest (V, VI and VII) 
West (VIII, IX and X) 

50-100 
101-200 
201-400 
over 400 

Urban 
Rural 
Mixed 

ever 60% Black 
Dver 60% Hispanic 
Sver 60% White 

Mixed {no group more than 50%) 

85% or bvar 
Under 85% 

Less than 15% 
15-25% 
Over 25% 

Less than four 
Four 

Over four 



Percent of Eligible 50% or more 
Children Served Less than 50% 



State Mandated 
Preschool Program 



Location in state, with 
mandated program 

Location in state without 
mandated program 



3 
2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 

5 

5 
4 

2 
5 
2 

2 
5 
2 

4 
5 



4 
S 



NUMBER 
OBTAINED 

i 
i 

d 
i 
d 

6 

4 
3 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 
3 
1 
4 

3 
4 
2 

1 

d 

3 
5 

5 
4 

6 
3 

b 



6 
3 



4 
5 
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In order to select nine sites that would come closest to matching the 
above distributions oh each of these variables^ the following three-step 
procedure was employed; Firsts all Head Start grantees were sorted into 
categories representing the six different program models. Next^ one of the 
model categories was selected at random and a grantee was selected randomly 
from that category, the third step introduced judgment, as eight addi- 
tional grantees were selected from the other model categories such that the 
distribution of all nine sites on each sampling variable corresponded as 
closely as possible to the above desired distributions. 

this procedure was implemented using a printout of a file that con- 
tained rib graritee ideritification other than the PIR Identificatiori number. 
Sites were selected drily dri the basis dl' their characteristics with respect 
to the above eleveri variables. After the sample of riine sites was 
selected, riirie lists of additibrial graritees were generated to provide "sub- 
stitute" sitcis for each of the brigirial riirie. Each additibrial site in any 
given list had the same (or very similar) characteristics bri the eleveri 
sampling variables as the sampled site fbr which It was a "substitute." 
thus* if bne or more of the sites in trie brigirial sample had to be omitted 
due tb the exclusibn criteria discussed above, a substitute site was avail- 
able from the appropriate list. As the numbers in the "bbtairied" cblumri 
show, the selected programs provide a fairly good match with the desired 
distributibri. All program models are represented among the selected prb- 
grams (see table IV-2 iri Chapter IV) ^ but rib prbgrams were selected that 
were brily dbuble sessibris or only variations in center attendance, the 
iriteritlbri tb select sites with predbmiriantly (bver 60 percent) one 
racial /etSriic grbup was riot sb successful because there were so few pro- 
grams tliat met that criteribri as well as others (e.g.^ size). Similarly, 
the Intended distribution bf prbgrams by size was only approximated, and 



the final sample cdntainid a larger proportion of programs with more than 
40S enrolled children than was intended, the match on dropout rate and 
percent of eligible children served was not peri'ect because the actual data 
were different tfi»n what was expected on the basis of the PIR (i.e., actual 
dropout rates were found to be lower than expected). 

Oata^jection 

After the study's information needs were thoroughly reviewed with ACYF» 

interview questions were formulated and the most likely sources fOr 

Obtaining the information were identified. Questions were then organized 

into either interview forms or other data collection forms. The contents 

of all the data collection instruments are described in Appendix G. The 

in-depth sttldy instruments included the following: 

Interviews ' 
-- Bead Start Director interview 
— Recruitment Staff Interview 

Policy Ebuncil Representative Interview 
Other ehildcare Agency Director Interview 

Checklists 

Family Records Review 

Waiting tlst Family Records Review 
-- Attendance Records Review 
-- Recruitment Records Review 
-- Program Information Update 

Infgmatlon Pons , . „ ^ 

Information on Enrolled Children and Families 
-- Information on Waiting List Children and Families 

In addition, three forms were developed to collect more detailed 
information on attendance and dropouts. These were submitted monthly by 
the nine in-depth study programs. 

Once the candidate sites were selected, RMC Research telephoned the 
Regional Offices of those sites to discuss the study with the regional 
director and/or the program specialist and to seek further information 
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that would permit selection of the final nine sites. After site selection 
Was finalized, the directors of the nine programs were contacted by 
telephone and the site visits scheduled. The program director was asked to 
Identify potential respondents, including the social service coordinator* 
those responsible for recruitment and enrollment, and members of the policy 
council or connnlttee. Information on other childcare agencies in the com- 
munity was also obtained as possible sources of information on eommunity 
needs. 

A two-'lay training session for site visitors was held in Qctober 1985. 
the training session began with an in-depth discussion of study purposes, 
questions and Issues, followed by a review and discussion of Head Start 
program goals, requirements for community needs assessments, recruitment 
and enrollment. This ensured that project staff had a common understanding 
of the purpose of the study and the mador questions and policy Issues to be 
addressed. This also provided a basis for understanding the conceptual 
framewbrk of the study, the variations that might be anticipated at differ- 
ent sites, and some of the unexpected problems or opportunities that may 
present themselves to site Investigators. Site protocol procedures were 
discussed to ensure that site visits were carried out with a consistent 
approach and understanding. All interview protocols and site visit proce- 
dures were discussed and staff participated in role playing of Interviews 
to deepen their understanding of the interview questions and to identify 
any problems with the way these questions were presented. 

After the initial telephone contact with the Head Start Program Direc- 
tor, a letter was sent that summarized the conversation, including the time 
for the site visit, who the site visitors will be and he potential respon- 
dents, three site visits were conducted and that experience reviewed with 
ACYF before the other six programs were Visited. 



A typical schedule for the site visits was as follows: 



Bay 1» morning 
Day 1, afternoon 
Day Zj morning 



Day 2, afternoon 

bay 3^ morning 
bay 3, afternoon 



Day 4, morning 



Head Start staff orientation 

Heet with grantie Executive birector 

Interview Head Start Director 

Eonclude Head Start Director Interview 
Review coiTinUnity needs assessment, recruitment 
materials and related documents 



Hbrfe with Head Start staff do tabulating 
enrolled and waiting list child and family 
data - 
Interview staff responsible for recruitment 



Interview parent on policy council /coiSnittee 
knowledgeable about recruitment and enrollment 
VlsU Head Start Centers i 
Review notes and identify gaps in information 



Interview staff of other childcare agencies 
serving HeadStart eligible families 
Visit Head Start Centers 



Continue Interviews with other agencies 
Follow up leads for other sources of 
information _ _ __ 

Assist Head Start staff with compiling child 
& family data 

Review information for possible gaps and take 
corrective steps as needed to fill gaps 
Meet with Head Start Director to "debrief" 



Analysis 

After the site visits were completed, analysis and case study writing 
began. Preparing the individual case study reports according to a standard 
outline constituted the withih-site analysis. Both quantitative data from 
the various information-gathering forms and qualitative ihfbrmatibh from 
the staff interviews were used in preparing the case study reports (see 
Appendix B). This within-site analysis and writing was completed by the 
RHC Research staff person who had conducted the on-site Interviews, and 
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then reviewed for consistiency by the In-Oepth Study Coordinator and the 
Project Director. 

Cross*site analysis was conducted by creating site-by-question matrices 
oh which the responses by each site to each interview question could be 
entered. This facilitated the cross-site coinparisbhs. Once the informa- 
tion was organized, the cbmparisbhs drawn and the analysis written, it was 
reviewed by the individual site visitors to ensure that misinterpretations 
or misrepresentations had not inadvertently entered into the analysis. The 
results of this cross-site analysis are found in Chapter IV. 

Telephone Survey 

After preliminary analysis of the nine in-depth study programs was 
completed, the telephone survey instrument was designed. This section 
describes how the sample for the survey was selected and how the informa- 
tion was collected and analyzed. 

Sample Selection 

The universe of 1,901 Read Start programs in the cbritiriental United 
States was stratified by geographic area and program model. The number of 
respondent units in the universe and in the corresponding proportional number 
for the sample in each stratum for the planned sample is shown in Table 
II-2. 
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SAMPblNfi FRAHE FOR TELEPHONE SURVEY 



Universe Saifilfi 

Sebgraphtc Area Geographic Area 

UrBah Rural Total Urban RQral TdtaT 
CAA 427 297 724 

School 232 144 375 

Private/ 

Non- Profit 411 144 555 

Other 95 151 246 



17 


12 


29 


9 


6 


is 


16 


6 


22 


4 


6 


10 


47 


34 


75 



Total 1,165 736 1,901 

The potential respondent universe contained all Head Start programs 
that submitted a Program Information Report (PIR) for FY 1985 indicating 
that they were either a grantee which directly operated a program or that 
they were a delegate agency. 

There Were two stratification variables for the sampling: Type of 
Agency (Item 4 of the PIR) and Area Served (Item 5 of the PIR). Type of 
Agency included four categories: (1) Goramunity Action Agency; (2) Schou! 
System; (3) Private, Non-profit Agencies; and (4) All Other, the "other" 
category included a very small number of local governments, Indian tribes 
and single-purpose agencies. Area Served consisted of two categories: (1) 
Urban checked; and (2) Urban not checked. (Programs were allowed to check 
as Jiiany "Area Served" choices as applied in FY 1985: the distinction 
sought was between urban and non-urban programs, and this definition best 
approximated that distinction.) 

the probability of sampling any program from all of these eight strata 
was equal to the total number of programs sampled (76) divided by the total 
number of programs in the potential respondent universe (the sampling 
frame). Sampling was accomplished by proportional allocation -- allocating 
the number of programs to be sampled to the different strata in proportion 
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to the total number of programs in each stratum. For example, since 22 
percent (427 out Of 1^901) of the Head Start programs in the sampling frame 
are Eonmuhity Action Agency programs that checked "Urban" as the area 
servedi thfsh ah effort was made to draw 22 percent of the sample (17 pro- 
grams) from that stratum. 

The actual selection process empleyed systematic sampling as an 
approximation of random sampling.- Specifically, all programs in the 
sampling frame were sorted By Type of Agency and Area Served. Then, after 
a random start, every 25th program was selected (i.e., the total number 
of programs in the sampling frame divided by 76). 



Data Corection 

the experience of the nine case-study interviews was used to develop 
the telephone survey instrument, the basic development procedurer were the 
same as those followed in developing the case study interviews, and involved 
the foil owing steps: 

• Identification of specific questions from the case study Interviews; 

• Re-wording of questions as necessary to facilitate administration in 
telephone format; 

• Design of procedures for training interviewers; 

• Try-out of telephone interviewing procedures small sample of 
"typical* respondents, not from the survey sample pool; 

• Submission of draft interview forms and procedures to AGYF for 
review and approval; and 

i Revision and finalizing of telephone survey instrument!.. 

the telephone survey interview forms were completed and approved by 
AGYF by the middle of February 1986 and then submitted for OMB clearance. 
Since OHB clearance was not received until June 1986, the first mailing to 
the sample sites Was made at a time when programs were beginning to close 
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down for the sunmer. Altfiougfi some interviews were eondlieted in August* 
the bulk of them were completed in early September, three trained inter- 
viewers conducted a11 the telephone interviews, which averaged 90 minutes 
In length. 

A two-stage process was followed for the survey data collection; 
First* each program sampled was sent a letter explaining the purpose and 
importance of the survey and outlining the types of information that would 
be sought. In the case oi' questions that required the respondent to review 
program records (e.g.* attendance rate for a particular month), the respon- 
dent was told in advance that these specific questions would be asked so 
that fie/she could obtain the information prior to the telephone interview. 

Of the sample of 76 programs* one Was in the process of being defunded 
so was hot interviewed bri the advice of the regional office, and another 
refused to participate because of lack of time. The final sample thus 
consisted of 74 programs (see Chapter III). 

Anal vsi s 

For each item on the telephone interview Frequency distributions and 
descriptive statistics were generated (see Appendix A). In addition, 
crosstabulations and Chi -square tests were computed for the categorical 
variables to examine relationships with type of agency, program model 
offered, and area served (urban - rural). Analysis of variance or t tests 
were computed for continuous variables (e.g.* size of waiting list). These 
analyses are described in Chapter III. 
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FINDIN6S FRON THE TEkEPHQNE SURVEY 

In August and September 1986 a telephone survey was conducted with 74 
grantees and delegate agencies. The sample of 74 was selected according to 
a stratified random sampling approach so that programs operated by differ- 
ent types of agencies and located in rural and urban areas would be 
included in the sample in proportion to their frequency of occurrence among 
the 1,901 programs submitting a 1985 Program Information Report (PIR). 

This chapter presents the findings from this survey. After reporting 
background information oh the sample programs, findings relating to commu- 
nity needs assessments, recruitment strategies, referrals, enrollment, and 
attendance and dropouts are discussed. For convenience of presentation, 
this discussion follows the order in which questions were asked on the sur- 
vey. The survey form can be found in Appendix A, showing the response 
frequencies for the total sample. Analyses were conducted to investigate 
whether there was a relationship between survey responses and three major 
prdgraiii features -- progran model (full -day, part-day, mixed, other), 
agency type (CAA^ school, other), and area served (urban, rural). When the 
ehi-squafe statistic was significant at the .10 level, a difference is 
reported here under the assumption it may have potential practical impor- 
tance for the program. 

Baekdround 4nf0rBiat4OT 
The 74 prdgrarns sampled for this study were funded to serve a total of 
22,709 children. Their actual ehrollmeht of 25,417 children was 112 per- 
cent of their funded levels. Fourteen of the programs also enrolled an 
additional 2,455 children who received full Head Start services but who 



were funded from non-ACYF sources ; 

the racial/ethnic composition of the ehrbilinent of these 74 programs 

was as follows: 

White 39.6 percent 

Black 44.3 percent 

Hispanic 12.9 percent 

Asian/Pacific Islander 2.4 percent 

American Indian/Native Alaskan 0.8 percent 

the table below shows the distribution of programs by program model (s) 
offered, type of agency operating the program, and area served by the pro- 
gram. All 74 programs served 4-year-olds; 68 also served 3-year-olds; and 
59 also served 5-year-blds. ten programs included children under age three 

TABbE lU-l 

DIStRIBUTldN OF PROGRAHS INCbUDED IN SURVEY SAMPLE 
Urban Area 









Program H< 


)del 








Full 


Part 


Doubl e 


Home 


Variations 


Mixed 


total 




Day 


Day 


Session 


Base 


in Gtr Att 






Agency Type 














CAA 


1 


2 


2 


e 


2 


3 


10 


School 


i 


8 


i 


e 


2 


1 


13 


Other 


1 


3 


1 


e 


1 


3 


9 


total 


3 


13 


4 


d 


5 


7 


32 


Rural and 


Mixed Areas 












EAA - 


3 


4 


0 


2 


2 


n 


22 


School 


2 


1 


0 


1 


d 


3 


7 


Other 


1 


2 


I 


0 


3 


6 


13 


Total 


6 


7 


i 


3 


S 


2b 


42 


All Areas 


9 


20 


5 


3 


id 


27 


74 


in their enrollment figures and 


six incl 


tided 


6-year-olds. 


Sixty -nine programs 


(i.e., 93 percent of the sample) enrolled children who were in 


their second 


year. The tote 


i1 second-year eh 


rollmeht 


for the sample programs was 5,299 
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or 23 percent of the programs' funded enrollment; (17; 7 percent of the 
second-yeir children were enrolled for less than six months.) Twenty-three 
percent of the programs included third-year children, but the total number 
was only 103 children (less that one-half of 1 percent of the total funded 
enrollment of the 74 programs}. 

The average daily attendance of these programs was very dose to the 85 
percent minimum required by AEYF guidelines. For the three months on which 
data are recorded for PIR purposes {November, February and April), the 
overall average daily attendance for the 74 programs was 84.8, 83.2 and 
85.5 percent, respectively, when calculated as a percent of total funded 
enrollment. Calculated as a percent of end-of-mbnth ehrbllment, the aver- 
age daily attendance was 85.6, 84.0 and 86.6 percent for the three months. 

Of the 73 programs reporting dropout information, the overall dropout 
rate was 17.9 percent. Ninety-three percent of these children were 
replaced during the program operating year, and 97 percent of the replace- 
inehts occurred within .30 days. Only 6.9 percent of the total funded 
enrol Imeht were in the program for less than three months. 

Sixty-eight of the sample programs Were able to provide an estimate of 
the number of single-parent families enrolled. A total of 11*573 single- 
parent families were enrolled In these programs, representing 51.7 percent 
of their total funded enrollment. Of the 61 programs that Were able to 
provide an estimate, the percentage of single parents who were fathers was 
0.9 percent. 

CsmmunUv jteeds^ssessment 
It is difficult to obtain useful information on the communities served 
by Head Start programs in a brief telephone interview. The survey did, 
however j Include a number of questions relating to the community. Programs 
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wire asfeed to estimate the percentage of Head Start-eligible children in 
their service deliviry area who were enrolled in the program (item F-1); 
The estimates ranged from 1.0 to 100.0 percent, with an overall mean of 
42.3 percent. The highest estimates were given by programs operated by the 
public schools, by full -day programs and by programs in rural areas. The 
means for the different categories of programs were as follows: 





Estimated Per& 


CAA 


43.4 


School 


46.7 


Other 


37. G 


Ppaapan^ Model 




Full -day 
Bixed 


48.6 
45.3 


Part-day 


38.7 


Other 


37.2 


Area Served 




Urban 


38.8 


Rural 


44.8 



Programs were also asked to estimate the percent of Head Start eligible 
children in their service delivery area who are enrolled in other child 
development programs (item F-2). On the average, programs estimated this 
to be 19.9 percent, and there was little variation as a function of type of 
program. 

Interviews at the in-deptfi study sites revealed a number of concerns 
about education and childcare for young children. Nine statements were 
formulated on the basis of these concerns and read to the telephone survey 
respondents (item F-3). There was considerable agreement with the state- 
ments that telephone interviewers read to the program respondents. The 
percent of programs agreeing with each was as follows: 
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There is a need for more child care services m tne area 




2 


There is not enough infant care 


93 


.2 


There is hot enough child care for the Working poor 


91 


.9 


There is not enough support from private industry for child 
care services 


91 


.9 


Many children are being cared tor oy reianves 


85 


.1 


There are not enough cmia care services ror leen agea paieiiua 


85 


.1 


targe numbers of eligible families are not being served 


/ i 


.0 


Head Start is the only program for AFDC parents 


45 


.9 


Practically all eligible children are enrol led in a program 


18 


.9 



In addition, there were small numbers of programs (between 1 and 4) 
that offered their own assessments, including "hiat e^cugh services for han- 
dicapped children," "too much informal, unlicensed childcare," and "not 
enough after- school care." 

the interview asked a number of questions about the procedures and 
results Of local community needs assessments conducted by Head Start pro- 
grams. Head Start programs are required as part of their grant application 
to conduct a cornplete community needs assessment every three years and to 
update it annually. Survey questions dealt with the frequency of heeds 
assessments, the types arid sources of information used, the commuriity 
changes programs have observed arid the use to which needs assessment infor- 
mation is put. 

Ihg^ture o f C5i[i>;unitv Needs Assessments 

Survey items A-la and A-lb iri Appendix A show the riumber ind percent of 
programs conducting rieeds assessmerits iri each Of the last four years. 
Eighty percent of the programs reported that they had cOriducted a complete, 
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formal cdiinunity niids assessment within the last four years (1983 to 
1985). About 64 percent of the programs had completed a heeds assessment 
within the last three years (1984» 1985 or 1986). However, only 33 pro- 
grams (45 percent) had completed either a complete needs assessment or ah 
annual update in each of the last three years, i.e., had followed guide- 
lines for conducting at least a triennial needs assessment and annual 
update. Eleven programs (15 percent), oh the other hand, reported that a 
Eomplete cownuhity heeds assessment had been done every year for the last 
four years. 

There was some tendency for programs operated by community action 
agencies (CAAs) and other non-profit agencies to be more likely than public 
school based programs to have conducted a formal heeds assessment within 
the last four years, although this Chi-square statistic was not signifi- 
cant. 

Percentage of programs conducting needs assessments: 

CAA (N s 32) 81.3 
School IN s 19) 68.4 
Other (N - 22) 90.9 

The incidence of heeds assessments did not differ according to whether pro- 
grams were urban or rural or according to type of program model operated. 

Item A-2 in Appendix A shows the types of information programs reported 
using in compiling their coiSnuhity needs assessments. Of the programs that 
reported conducting a formal heeds assessment * there were six types of 
information used by 79 percent or Hiore of the programs. They are listed 
below, along with the percent of programs (but of the 59 that had conducted 
needs assessments) responding that they used the information; 

Number of families below the poverty level 98.3 

Number of families on AFDC- - - 94.9 

Number of families with prescfiool-age children 93.2 

Ethnic composition of the conmunity 93.2 
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Number of singl e^parent Fainil i es 
Emplopient or unemployment data 
Number of working mothers 



89.8 
89.8 
71.2 



Most of the Information that was most frequently used would inform pro- 
grams about the extent of the low- income population in their cotnmuhity 
(number of families below poverty level or oh AFDE, employment data, etc.). 
In addition* however, programs are dearly concerned with knowing more 
about the nature of their low-income population. This is seen in their 
efforts to learn about the ethnic composition of the community and some- 
thing about family structures (incidence of single-parent families). Some- 
what less frequently, programs also obtained information on other popula- 
tion characteristics such as the number of children eligible for free lunch 
programs (57.6 percent) and oh cbiSnuhity characteristics such as the avail- 
ability of subsidized daycare (69.5 percent). Very few programs reported 
using information that would identify other characteristics of the popula- 
tion such as the number of teenage parents, number of handicapped children, 
or statistics on the incidence of such factors as child abuse, drug and 
alcohol abuse or social problems. Information of this nature is often more 
difficult to obtain in a meaningful form. 

Prbgrauns operated by public Schools were less likely to use employment/ 
uhemplbymeht data or Ihfbrmatibh on the availability of subsidized daycare. 

Percent using empl bymeht/uhempl oyment data: 



EAA 100.0 
School 76.9 
Other 85.0 



Percent using information on availability of subsidized daycare: 



CAA 

School 

Other 



73.1 
46.2 
80.0 
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Programs were asked to rank all their sources of ififormatiijn in terms 
of usefulness in providing cbminuhity heeds assessrheht data (Itim A-3). The 
fol lowing agencies were useful sources of data for at least half of the 55 
programs that responded to this question. They are listed in order of 
average rated usefulness, with the most useful listed first, tbcal 
agencies, with whom programs had most direct contact, were perceived as the 
fhbst useful sources of information, with the most useful source of informa- 
tion on the average being the local welfare department (50 prbgrams repbrted 
obtaining heeds-assessment information from this source). 

Aoehev Used Wuiiiber of Pr sarams^M Mgan R^nk 

bbcal welfare department 50 1.8 

tbcal schbbl district 51 2.9 

Other Ibcal agency 29 3.0 . 

Local cBildcare resburce and z 

referral agency i 39 3.9 

Local unemployment bff ice 38 4.2 

State Title XX chndcare 27 4.7 

State licensing official 28 5.2 

The only difference fbuhd between types bf prbgrarns was on their rank- 
ing of the usefulness of the Ibcal uhemplbymeht bff ice as a sbUrce of 
information. Schools and other agencies ranked this source lower than did 
programs operated by CAAs. 

Since the case studies indicated that most prbgrams have seribus diffi- 
culties in bbtaining accurate and up-to-date information b^ the nature bf 
the pbpulatibn in their local service area, a question was included on the 
telephone survey to assess prbgrams' difficulty in this regard (item A-4). . 
Of the 59 prbgraiiis in the sample that have conducted needs assessments, 
about twb-thirds (66.1 percent) felt that the needs assessment fhformation 
tfiey bbtalhed was up-to-date, was complete, and adequately described their 
service delivery area, the bther third of the programs felt the informa- 
tibri Was Inadequate in some way, respbnding that it was either out-of-date. 
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not appropriately broken down for their service afea^ incomplete or that 
certain types of information needed for planning were just not available. 
Ten percent of the programs felt that their needs assessments were inade- 
quate in all four of these respects. 

Urban programs were significantly less likely than rural programs 
to say that their needs assessment information is up-to-date and complete 
(52.0 pe ent vs. 76.5 percent) and more likely to say that it is not 
broken down for their service delivery area (40.0 vs. 11.8 percent). 
Altfidugfi not statistically significant, CAA programs were more likely to 
report that their cblnmuhity needs assessment information is up-to-date and 
complete than were school -based programs (73.1 vs. 53.8 percent). (Ironi- 
cally, school systems were ranked second overall as being useful sources 
of community needs information.) 

There was no clear agreement, however, in programs' perceptions Of the 
types of information that were most lacking or inadequate. When asked what 
types of information were not available in a useful form (item A-4a), pro- 
grams mentioned such diverse information as number of families below the 
poverty level, employment/unemployment data, ethnic composition of the com- 
munity, number of teenage parents and number of preschool -age children. 
There was considerable agreement^ however* that informal judgments of 
staff, parents and cbmmuhity members were more useful In planning Head 
Start program services than the statistical data obtained through the vari- 
ous agencies or surveys (63.5 percent of the program directors interviewed 
felt this way— see item A-5). All programs interviewed felt this way, 
regardless of agency type, models operated or area served. 




Programs reported that there has been considerable change taking place 
in their cblSnunities Over the last five years. They were asked to judge 
whether there has been an increase* decrease or no change in 20 different 
areas such as in the number of Head Start-eligible families, number of 
working mothers, ethnic cbmpositions and so forth (see item A-8). There 
were eleven possible changes that at least half the respondents reported as 
increases over the last five years. The community changes most frequently 
reported are listed below, along with the number and percent of programs 
reporting the increase. (There was no cbiiifiuhity characteristic for 
which more than 12 percent of the programs reported a decrease.) About 40 
percent Of the programs also reported that there have been changes in the 
geographic location of eligible families over the last five years. This 
type of change can have significant effects oh program costs since* depend- 
ing oh the extent Of the change, it may necessitate relocating centers or 
providing iiidre transportation services. 



eomnonitv eharaeteri st4€ 



Need for subsidized housing 
Number of families with child abuse 
Number of single-parent families 
Total number^of Start- 

eliglble families 
Number of working mothers 
Number of families in extreme 

poverty 

Number of families with drug or 
alcohol abuse = 
Number of multi -problem families 
Number of preschool -age children 
Number of children in foster care 
Number of handicapped children 

As might be expected, there were some differences in community changes 
based on area served. Rural areas were more likely to have experienced 

« 60 



Number 


Percent 


$4 


86.5 


! 64 


86.5 


6b 


82.2 


5S 


74.3 


55 


74.3 


53 


71.6 


53 


71.6 


53 


71.6 


44 


59.5 


39 


52.7 


38 


51.4 
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Increases in the number of working mothers (87.2 percent said there had been 
such an Increase, compared to 65.6 percent of urban programs) and in the 
incidence of child abuse (90.5 percent reported an increase comparid to 81.3 
percent of urban prbgrains). Urban programs Were more likely to report changes 
in the proportions of Hispanic and Asian families (53.1 percent of urban 
programs reported an increase in the proportion of Hispanic families compared 
to 31.0 percent of rural programs; 61.3 percent or urban programs reported 
an increase in Asian families compared to 33.3 percent of rural programs). 

Pradram Res^ aKes^to^CQBiiiun4tv Needs 

the next logical question* then, is, "What do programs do with needs 
assessment information?" Item A-7 asked if the results of community needs 
assessments have been used to make any changes in the program. Almost 3d 
percent of the programs responded that "hO changes have been necessary" and 
an additional 9.5 percent said that, according to the needs assessment 
changes should be made, but that there has not yet been an opportunity to 
make the changes. Forty-five programs (60.8 percent) reported that they 
have actually made a programmatic change because of their commuhity needs - 
assessnent information. 

Program responsiveness to community needs assessments seemed to depend 
on the agency type* program model and area served, although only in the 
latter two cases were the differences statistically significant. As seen 
below, 50.0 percent of school -based programs reported that program changes 
were hot heeded, Whereas about two-thirds of CAA and other types of 
agencies reported making changes based on their community needs assess- 
ments. Full -day and part-day programs Were more likely to report changes 
being unnecessary, and mixed lodel and other programs were more likely to 
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Rave made prbgrarn changes. Rural pfogfarns were more likely to have made 
progran changes than urban programs. 

The percent of programs reporting on program changes made because of 
their community needs assessment was as follows: 



CAA 

School 

Other 

rrogram nwei 

Full -day 
Hlxed 
Part -day 
ather 

Area Served 

Urban 



Program 
Clianges 



68.8 
45.0 
63.6 



33.3 
85.2 
41.7 
64.3 



40.6 
76.2 



Program 
Changes 
Not Hade 



PrograK; 
Changes 
Not Neede<^ 



12.5 
5.0 
9.1 



11.1 
3.7 
16.7 

7.1 



15.6 
4.8 



18.8 
50.0 
27.3 



55.6 
11.1 
41.7 
28.6 



43.8 
19.0 



4* 



32 
20 
22 



9 
27 
24 
14 



32 
42 



All Programs 



60.8 



9.5 



29.7 



74 



Forty-one programs (55.4 percent of all respondents) reported making 
three or more of the changes listed. The most commdh changes are listed 
below, along with the number of programs reporting having made each chang 
and the percentage of the 45 programs which reported making changes. 
mtuPfr Bf Change 



Programs M aking the Change 
Number Perctrit 



Hired staff with different skills 27 

Chanfed enrollment criteria 26 

Added more slots 26 

Changed educational approach 20 

Established a new center 19 

Changed hours of operation 19 

Added another prograin option 19 
Moved a center to a different location 14 



60.0 
57.8 
57.8 
44.4 
42.2 
42.2 
H.Z 
31. i 
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Of the 19 programs tfiat reported adding a prbgraiii option^ 10 added a 
hoiiie-based option, 3 added variations in center attehdahc«, Z each added 
double sessions and a locally designed option, and 1 added a part-day pro- 



grain (1 did not indicate which option was added). All of the 10 programs 
adding a home-basid option were rural or other non-urban programs. Urban 
programs were more likely to have added staff with different skills. Only 
8 programs dropped a program option, 5 dropping home-based, 2 dropping 
part-day and 1 dropping full -day. there were a number of other program- 



matic change's made by just a few programs in responsii to perceived commu- 
nity needs. These included such changes as providing adult education and 
providing additional transportation. 



Programs also reported using cbmmuhity heeds assessment information in 
their recruitment. Forty-eight programs (64.9 percent) reported that, based 
on their community needs assessments, they targeted recruitineht activities 
toward particular groups. Although school systems were less likely to respond 
this way (47.4 percent said they targeted recruitment ^based on heeds assess- 
ments vs. 71.9 percent of CAAs), the difference was hot significant. 

The groups most likely to be targeted for recruitment because of the 
heeds assessment were as follows: 

GrouBS faroeted^ for R e cruit ment Percent of Praams Doing So^NMS) 

bbwes t Ihebme f ami 1 i is 91.8 

Handicapped children 89.6 

Children of a particular age 85.4 

Families with child abuse 81.2 

Haiti ^problem families 77.1 

Families from particular -i _ 

geographic area - 72.9 

Families with serious medical = 

problems - - 72.9 

Slngle«pareot families- 66.7 

Families with drug/alcohol abuse 66.7 

Particular ethnic groups 37.5 
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TRe dhiy prbgfain difference in the above responses was in the percen- 
tage of programs reporting that they targeted families with child abuse 
problems on the basis of their needs assessments. 

Percent of programs targeting families with child abuse problems: 



Ppsiected ehanaes^Fac nities and Services 

to provide yet another r;erspective on the extent to which programs per- 
ceive themselves as meeting community needs, respondents were asked to con- 
sider a scenario in which they had unlimited resources and could serve any 
families they wanted to (item D-13). Almost two-thirds of the programs 
{62. J? percent) said they would try to enroll different types of families 
if tfisy had the necessary resources. In describing how the fainilies would 
differ frbiS those currently enrolled, 71.7 percent said they would try to 
enroll more over- income families. This is consistent with reports from the 
in-depth study programs indicating increasing concern among Head Start pro 
grams that families below the official poverty level do not have a monopoly 
on the kinds of needs that Head Start can be successful in meeting. Pr 
additional 37.0 percent of the programs said they would try to enroll mc-> ^ 
families with handicapped children, and 21.7 percent sa:d they Sfould enrol' 
families who had more family problems 

the kinds of services programs said they would like to add (again, 
under the assumption that they had unlimited resources to do so) includet. 
transportation, health services, handicappefi services and social services 
in each case about three-fourths of the programs indicated they would like 
to be able to provide more of the service (item 0-14). Ainong the ' '^ther" 
services mentioned, the most common were programs for parents, including 



School 
Other 



87.0 
44.4 
93.8 
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parent education, Job training and placement services; A substantial 
minority of programs (16.2 percent) said they would like to provide day- 
care or extended chlldcare. 

Gonelusidhs 

Telephone survey responses support the conclusion that Head Start pro- 
grams are making efforts to tailor their programs to what they perceive as 
the needs of the eligible population in their communities. Programs appear 
to be aware of certain changes taking place in their communities and large 
numbers of them make adjustments in their offerings in an effort to better 
meet the changing needs. Not all programs are conducting the needs 
assessments that are essential for understanding their communities, how- 
ever, and those that do are frustrated with the considerable difficulty 
associated with obtaining relevant, accurate and up-to-date information. 
Hany, therefore, fall back on informal Judgments informed through their own 
personal experience in their communities. Such "methods" of community 
needs assessment leave programs open to the charge of "seeing what they 
want to see." Programs perceive considerable unmet needs in their commu- 
nities, and many would enroll different types of families or provide addi- 
tional services if more resources were available to do so. 

Some differences appeared as a function of the type of agency operating 
the Head Start program. Programs operated by GAAs and other non-profit 
i5?ncies were somewhat more likely than school -based programs to conduct 
coir unity needs assessments, were more likely to perceive the needs assess- 
ments as accurate and up-to-date, were more likely to target recruitiiient 
activities toward particular groups because of their needs assessments, and 
were more likely to make programmatic changes (such as adding a program 
option) because of their community needs assessments. 

Go 
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Urban programs reported more difficulty in obtaininf accurate and up- 
to-date cbminunity needs assessment infbrinationi Regarding community 
changes in recent years, urban programs Were inbre likely to have experi- 
enced shifts in the proportions of certain ethnic groups; rural pro- 
grams saw greater increases in the number of working mothers and families 
with child abuse. Rural programs were also more likely than urban programs 
to have made programmatic changes (such as adding a home-based option) 
becau- ' results of their needs assessments. 

ReemtiBeflt^StFateq4es 

Jr . zh interv'sws with the nine case-study programs revealed an 
extensive array of strategies used by programs in recruiting families for 
their programs. Knowledge of these activities was used in designing ques- 
tions that would help telephone survey respondents focus on specific acti- 
vities they had used within the last year, the timing Of recruitment, and 
the people involved. These questions comprised Section B of the survey. 

Seven recruitment strategies were identified in the case studies as 
relatively common across programs. The telephone survey With 74 programs 
confirined that these were the most commonly used strategies and that there 
was no single other strategy used by more than a handful of programs. The 
most commonly used strategies, in order of the percent of programs using 
them, were the following {see item B-1): 

Strategy Pereeni^f Programs Using 

CAA School Other All Programs 

Hbrd of inbuth IQO.O 100.0 iOO.O 100. 0 

Ebntact wittbther agencies 96.9 90.0 100.0 96.0 

Posters or flyers 100.0 85.0 100.0 56.0 

Newspaper ads 87.5 70.0 81.8 81.1 

Radio annduncemehts 81.3 80.0 81.8 81.1 

Door-tb-dbbr canvassing 87.5 55.0 72.7 74.3 

TV announcements 53.1 30.0 45.5 45.2 
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Thirty-seven programs (59i7 percent) agreed that word of mouth was the 
iMst effective recruitment strategy; 15 programs (20.5 percent) felt that 
door-to-door canvassing was most effective; only 11 percent felt that con- 
tact with other agencies was "most effective," and only 8.2 percent felt 
that posters or flyers were "most effective," even though these latter two 
strategies were both used by 96 percent of the programs. 

0obr-to-door canvassing was used by significantly more GAA and other 
non-profit agencies than by school systems, as were posters and flyers. 
The judgment as to the effectiveness of the various recruitment strategies 
varied somewhat by type of agency, as follows. 

Percent of programs reporting strategy as "most effective": 





Sehfi^fl 




AU^oarams 


32.2 


IC.O 


13.6 


20.5 


Q.e 


5.0 


4.5 


2.7 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


b.o 


3.2 


0.0 


4.5 


2.7 


9.7 


5.0 


9.1 


8.2 


9.7 


5.0 


18.2 


11.0 


38.7 


70.0 


50.0 


50.7 


6.5 


5.0 


0.0 


4.1 



Door- to -door can vass i ng 
Newspaper ads ^ 
Radio announcements 
TV announcements 
Posters or flyers ^ 
GOhtact with other agencie<; 
Hord of mouth 
Other 

A higher percentage of school -based programs felt that Word-bf-mouth 
was the most effective strategy. Although over a third of the GAA- 
spdhsbred programs agreed with that judgment, another third of them 
assessed dbdr-td-dbbr canvassing as being most effective. Programs in 
iirban areas were also more likely tnan ones in rural settings (64.5 vs; 
40.5 percent) to see word of mouth as most effective. Although these survey 
responses could not be probed, from the ih-depth study it was apparent that 
door-to-door canvassing was the most effective strategy when there was real 
contact with parents and hot just the distribution of leaflets or flyers. 
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There did rtdt appear to be strong agreement on tfie least effective strat- 
egy; twenty-tKfee programs (31.5 percent) reported that newspaper ads were 
"least effective,' 12 (16.4 percent) reported posters or flyers to be "least 
effective," and 10 (13.7 percent) felt that radio announcements were "least 
effective." Programs, of course, have to use a variety of approaches in 
their recruitment, including those that are not always the most effective. 

Recruitment activities begin in the winter and spring for most programs 
(item B-3). Forty-three percent of the programs begin recruiting in January, 
February or March and 46.0 percent begin in the April -June period. March- 
April is the period when recruitment is most likely to start in Head Start 
programs; over 55 percent of the prograrns begin in this two-month period. 

CAA-sponsored programs begin recruitment somewhat earlier than programs 
operated by public schools, and rural programs begin earlier than urban 
programs, as seen in the following listing of the percent of prcgraifis beginning 
recruitment in each quarter of the year: 

Tvoe of Aoen cv Jan-Mar Asn-June jtilY-?9Pt All Y?^'^ 

CAA 
School 
Other 

Urban 
Rural 

AH Programs 

Only 4.1 percent of the programs Wait until summer to begin, although 
6.8 percent report that there is no real "beginning," as recruitment is a 
year-long, ongoing activity. The ongoing nature of recruitment is seen 
more clearly in the responses to a question about when annual recruitment 
activities ars completed: 32.4 percent of the programs responded that 
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irecraitinent never ends; bht is bhgbihg. Qn the other hahd^ about a fifth 
of the programs (23.0 percent) consider their recruitment essentially com- 
plete by the April -June period and another 37.8 percent consider recriiit- 
mmt completed by summer. 

Alrnost 60 percent of the programs conduct recruitment at other times in 
addition to the time of the main thrust of their recruitment (item B-5). 
For example, one program that focuses its recruitment in the May-September 
period also places newspaper ads and airs radio announcements in January. 
Another program does its heaviest recruiting in January and February, but 
also conducts dbbr-tb-dodr canvassing; radio, newspaper and TV advertising; 
and other activities in August. 

Head Start prbgrams ihvblve a wide range of individuals in their 
recruitment efforts (item B-6). Mbre than 80 percent of the prbgrams say 
that parents, teachers and aides. Policy Cbuhcil members, the Social Ser- 
vices Coordinator, the Parent Involvement Cobrdihatbr and the Head Start 
Director are actively involved. In addition, about twb-thirds bf the pro- 
grams invblve their family- service worker or social -service aide. (95.4 
percent bf the prbgrams operating a home- based option have their hbme visi- 
tors actively involved in recruitment activities.) Every program surveyed 
ihvblved at least fbUr pebple in recruitment and 73.0 percent involved 
eight or more different types : f individuals. 

Conclusions 

Although there are peribds bf mbre intense recruitment activity^ fbr 
most programs the task of identifying families for possible enrollment into 
the program is an ongoing one. A wide variety bf strategies are used. With 
extensive involvement by a number of key prbgram staff. Prbgrams operated 
by community action agencies are more likely to use dbbr-tb-dbor canvass- 



iflf* and to see it as effective, whereas over two-thirds of school -based 
prOframs find word of mouth to be the most effective strategy. Overall* 
word Of mouth <^ considered to be the most effective strategy, but it is 
also the one that prograifis have least control over -- it happens indi- 
rectly, as a result of the various program activities, and its effective- 
ness may be related to a number of unmeasured factori such as length of 
time the prbcrtm has been Operating in the community, size of program in 
relation to the eligible populatibh, and the personalties of the staff. 
The recruitment strategy that is considered most effective by the next 
largest number of programs (dbdr-tb-dbef canvassing) is also the most time 
consyroing and requires the greatest investment of staff -^nd volunteer 
; resources. The fact that there is rib single strategy that stands out as 
'most effective for the majbrity of programs suggests that there are a vari- 
ety of approaches to Head Start recruitment whose success depends on a num- 
ber of local factors. 

Mef erral s 

Host Head Start programs rely to some exterit cri referrals frbm bther 
agericies fbr a portibri cf their enrollment. All but orie bf the prbgrams 
surveyed repbrted that some bf their enrolled children were referred by 
bther agericies (item the average percentage of total erirbllmerit cbm- 

irig thrbogh referrals was estimated at 23.0 percent for these 73 prbgrams 
(item C-la). The perceritage of total enroll merit ranged from 1 to 98 per- 
cent. (In fact, there were 10 prbgrams — 13.7 percent -- that reported 
more than 50 percent of their erirollmerit as corning through referrals). 
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Percent of Enrollment ^Number and Percent 

Thraugh^eferraV of Programs Reporting 

1-lOX 27 37.0 

11-20% 21 28.8 

31-40% 5 6.8 

41-50% 7 9.6 

51-109% 4 5.5 

The mean percentage of enrol Imeht result ing from referrals varied some- 
what by agency type, model operated and area served: 

Agenev Tvoe Percent of EnrQllment From^^eferr^l S 

CAA 22.2 
School 19-3 
Other 27.2 

Prograhlltedel 

Full -day 10 -8 

19;5 



Hixed 24.8 
Other 33 >1 

Areas Served 

trbah 21.3 
Rural 24.2 

A 1 l^Programs 23.0 

More than 60 percent of the programs said that referrals take priority 
over other families in the enrol Imeht process (item G-lb). (See following 
section on enrollment for more details oh the selection process.) 

Virtually all programs reported that they receive referrals from a number 

of different local agencies (item C-lc). The most common are as follows: 

M'.ancv Hakifld^fteferraT Programs Receiving from AgenCY 

Number Percent 

Agencies serving the handicapped 71 97.3 

Social services agencies 71 97.3 

Health agencies 69 94.5 

Bel fare department 67 91.8 

School districts 61 83.6 

Daycare programs 38 52.1 
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Individual profissidhalSj such as doctors and therapists, were 
reported by 10 programs to be sources of referrals and 18 programs indi- 
cated that other agencies (nOt specified) have referred families to their 
programs . 

The vast -majority of programs also reported *(?lit '^^y refer families 
ifl other agencies for childcare. Qver 90 percen* : this (item C-2). 
Because the case study interviews indicated increasing concern for full- 
day childcare among parents in many areas, we asked programs what th«^y did 
to help families who have such a need (item £-3). Qhly 2 of the ^r-^rv^-t 
surveyed said that the families they deal with do not heed daycare W^^t 
(74.3 percent) reported that they refer such families to a daycare center 
or family daycare instead of enrolling them into Head Start. Other pro- 
grams reported that they (a) provide transportation tj a daycare center for 
these families (14.9 percent), (b) provide some full-day -hildr.are fi-nded 
by Head Start (8.1 percent), or (c) operate a program in coordination with 
a local daycare provider (8.1 percent). Occasional programs have done 
other things in an effort to meet the heed for full -day childcare when Head 
Start itself does hot prbvica it. These included organizing a baby-sitting 
co-op and helping the family to find fi»t-jncial aid. Only 3 programs said 
that they could not provide any ..sip to families who need full -day child- 
care. 

CQSelusi^ens 

Referrals play a major role in Head Start recruitment efforts^ 
providing a significant portion of the programs' ehrbllmeht. The bulk of 
referrals were reported to come from agencies serving the handicapped and 
agencies that typically work with low-income families, such as welfare and 
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health depaftmehts. For ovir half the programs, referrals were rejsbrted to 
take priority Over other families when children are being selected into the 
program. A large portion of Head Start programs refer families to other 
agencies in order to meet the families' childcare needs. 

Enrol iment 
Sel^ion Crite ria and Procedures 

Head Start programs are expected to give ehr*ollment preference to chil- 
dren from the poorest families. According to survey risponses to a ques- 
tion on er?^ollment criteria, family income was ranged as the most important 
criterion (item D-1). The mean rank of the family is-cenie criterion Was 
1.9 (with a rank of 1 given to the most important fac*cr); In fact, family 
ihcoiiie and presence Of a child handicap wp.re the only twc triteria used by 
all of the programs surveyed. The enrollment criteria and the Sferage rar.jt 
given to each are listed below in order of the percentage of programs using 

each criterion: 

* ^ . . . . 

Criterion Percent l^sitw Hffn Rar^ 

Famity income 100 -Q 

Child handicap 100.0 2.8 

Child's age 93.2 3.2 

AFDC recipient 87.8 3.0 

Family problems 86.5 4.8 

Child enrolled previous year 79.3 4.8 

Sibling in program 52.7 6.5 

Other criteria were used by considerably fewer programs. Fifteen plr 
cent Of the programs consider other child factors such as language, school 
readiness or foster child status, and 13.5 percent used criteria relating 
to family Or parent factors iuch as unemployment, training heeds, and fam- 
ily size. Area of residence and whether child was a referral were factors 
that were each considered by 5 percent of the programs. All but one of the 



pfogfarhs reported that they perinitted Families to enroll siblings of either 
formir or present Head Start children {item D-12); and 91.8 percent Of 
those said there was no limit on the number of years that a family could 
continue to enroll its children. The only significant differences in 
erirbllriierit criteria as a functi..i of agency type, program model, or area 
served Were between rural and urban programs. Family incon^e and child han- 
dicap were both given higher priority by rural programs; urban programs 
gave more weight to whether the child had been in the program the previous 
year. 

When child's age was ah enrbllment criterion, as it was for 93.2 per- 
cent of the programs surveyed, the 4-year-old or pre- kindergarten group was 
most likely to have priority. (This was clearly the case in 68 I percent 
of the programs who used ah age criterion -- for another 17.3 percent of 
these programs the priority was expressed as ah age range such as "3-4," 
"4-5/ or "3. 4 or 5.") 

About three-quarters of the programs reported that they use an enrol 1- 
nieht or selection committee when selecting families into the program. 
Whether there was a committee or not, there were r»herally several differ- 
ent individuals involved in the selection process. The following compares 
tfie types of staff and others involved in selection when (a) there was a 
selection cbimiiittee and (b) there was no committee but selection was car- 
r<ed out by a number of individuals (note that this is a non-duplicative 
count of individuals involved, so that where programs reported Social Ser- 
vices/Parent Ihyblvemeht ebbrdiriators, for example, they are counted here 
as Social Services; see fbbthbtes): 
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^fta4v4dua1 iHyBlved Percentage of Programs Inwolvina Him/Her 
^^^^^^^^ (a) Selection eomraittee (b) No eommittee 

(N ■ 57) (N - 17) 

Director 50.^ (2) 76.5 (1) 

Social Sirvices Coordinator 80.7 (4) 70.6 (3) 

Parent IrivblveSeht Coordinator 45.6 29.4 

Education Ebbrdihatdr 35.1 35.3 

OtBer cbbrdiriatbr(s) 17.5 23.5 

TeacRers 49.1 35.3 

Home visitors^ 38.6 11. 8 

Policy Council member(s) 87.7 29.4 

Other parent (s) 68.4 5.9 

Other administrative/suppbrt staff 22.8 29.4 

When there was no formal selectibh cbiftnittee, the Head Start Director 
was more likely to be involved in the prbcess (in 76.5 percent bf the pro- 
grams) than when there was a fbrmal cbnmittee (in which case Directbrs were 
involved in 50.9 percent of the prbgrams). 0h the other hand, pblicy coun- 
cil mefflbers and other parents were much more likely to be irivblved in 
selection decisibns when programs used a formal selectibh committee. With 
nb fbrmal cbmniittee, an average of 3.8 individuals were invblved in the 
selectibn prbcess. When thefi was a committee, the average number of pebple 
involved was 5.7^ 

Head Start prbgrams spbnsbred by public schbols are less likely to use 
a formal r>electibh cbninittee and instead rely on individuals to make the 



Footnotes : 

(ij Includes 1 Director whb alsb serves as Education Cbordinator. 

(2) Includes 5 Directors who also functibri as Education, Paren. Involve 
went, and/or Social Services Coordinatbr. 

(3) Includes 4 Social Services Coordihatbrs whb also serve as Parent 
Inviilvement Coordinator. 

(4) Includes 12 Social Services Coordihatbrs whb alsb serve as Parent 
Invbivement Coordinator and 1 who functions as SS, PI, and Educa- 
tion Coordinator 
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selection decisions. (65.9 percent of school -based programs, 84.4 percent 
of CAA programs, and 77.3 percent of other programs used a selection com- 
mittee.) 

ghrol 1 iii ent P if f ieult4^ 

ten of the programs surveyed reported that at some time during 1985-86 
they had difficulty in achieving full ehrollmeht with iricome-eligible children 
(itefh D-3). Although this is only 13.5 percent of the sample, projecting to 
the total population of Head Start programs suggests that there may be as many 
as 257 grantees or delegate agencies who are experiencing problems achieving 
full ehrdllmerit. Difficulty in providing transportation was cited as the 
major reason, ether reasons for the difficulty in achieving full ehrollmeht 
were public school pre- kindergarten programs enrolling Head Start-eligible 
children, hot enough eligible children in the area, difficulty finding fami- 
lies for the home-based option, hot acting quickly enough to fill vacancies, 
and a high dropout rate in a particular center. 

Thirty- two percent of the programs reported unfilled slots as of January 
31, 1986 and 47 percent had unfilled slots at the end of April (items D-3b and 
D-3c). Unfilled slots represented drily e.8% of these programs' total funded 
enrollment. Almost all programs, however, reported having a waiting list, 
both in the fall and as of April 30, 1986 (items D-7 arid D-8). All but one of 
the programs that reported unfilled slots as of the end of January appeared to 
have sufficient families on their waiting lists to achieve full enrollment, so 
the reason for these vacancies is riot clear; 

At the two time points asked about (items D-3b arid D-3c), school system 
programs reported very few unfilled slots (meari of .4 slots per program iri 
January and 1.1 unfilled slots in April). At the two time poirits CAA pro- 
grams had ari average of 4.7 and 4.1 unfilled slots, respectively; programs 
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operated by other agency types reported means of 1.2 and 2.1 vacancies for 
those time points. 

A potential ehrbilmeht issue revet. ed in the case studies was a per- 
ception on the part of some programs that a number of families were recru- 
ited for the program but then declined to enroll their children for some 
reason. The majority (78.4 percent) of the telephone survey programs 
reported tf^at they did sometimes recruit families who subsequently declined 
to enroll their children (item D-4). Most of the time this occurred 
because the families moved out of the area (53.4 percent of programs cited 
this as a reason given for families declining to enroll), bat in sboUt a 
third of the programs it was also stated that this occurred because parents 
did hot feel their child was "ready" (mature enough) for a preschool pro- 
gram. The fbllbwihg summarizes the reasons that programs reported for fam- 
ilies decllhlhg to enroll their children: 

R eason Given Percent of Programs 

Family moved out of area 53.4 
Pareeit did not feel child was 

"ready" for preschool 34.5 
Parent did not want to be separated 

from child 29- 
Parent decided on full -day care 

Instead of Head Start 29.3 
Transportation problems 20.7 

In only five cases (8.6 percent) did programs report that the decision 
not to eiiroll a child was based on parental dissatisfaction with the pro- 
gram option Offered, there were 10 programs, however, (a sizeable minority 
of 17.2 percent of the sample) that reported parents not enrolling because 
they decided to enroll their child in another program -- half of these 
specifically mehtibhed their diesire to enroll their child in a public 
school pre-lcihdergarten program. 
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Nhen asked about tfie reasons parents gave for declining to enroll their 
children, a lower percentage (7.7) of public school-based programs reported 
the need for full -day care as a reason (compared to 28.6 percent of CAA 
programs and 47.1 percent of other agency types). Programs in urban a'??3 
were more likely (50.0 percent) to state this reason for parents declining 
to enroll their children than were programs in rural areas (14.7 percent). 
There was also a trend for more part-day programs to report parents giving 
this reason (47.1 percent) than full-day (15.7 percent), mixed (17.4 per- 
cent) or other (33.3 percent) program models. 

On the basis of the case studies it had been expected that there would 
be more programs citing reasons having to do with the extensive parental 
involvement required, but only two of the programs surveyed mentioned this 
as an issue that might lead recruited families not to enroll their 
children. An additional 3 programs, however, fiier ioned that some parents 
declined to enroll their children because the parents were not willing to 
"do their part,* e.g., they did hot get their children ready in time in the 
mdrning, were not there to meet the bus after school, or did not follow 
through with other responsibilities. As will be seen later, however, more 
prograrfis reported that families with these problems account for high propor- 
tions program dropouts. 

Enrol Itiieht of Qve r - I ncome Faiii4Tles 

Head Start programs are permitted to have 10 percent of their enroll - 
meht comprised of families who are over-income. In the telephone survey, 
the 74 responding programs reported that an average of only 5.0 percent of 
their families were dver-ihcbme (item D-5), and this percentage was abou* 
the sane for all types of prbgraiiis. In the nine case study sites, where it 
was possible to examine enrollment figures more closely, it was found that 
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5.4 percsnt were over- income. The major criterion applied when accepting 
over-income families was reported to be the presence of a child With a hand- 
icap Or special needs (item D-6). The second most common criterion Was 
the existence of family problems. Four of the programs (5.4 percent) 
reported that they did not enroll over-income families at all. 

Waitino hists 

All 74 programs reported that they maintained waiting lists of fami- 
lies who could not be accommodated in the program. In fall 1985 the 74 
programs reported a total of 7,134 children oh Waiting lists* constituting 
31.6 percent of their funded ehrollmehts (item D-7). Th» waiting lists 
averaged 96.4 children per program in the fall, and declined to 79.4 
children by April 30, 1986 (item D-8). 

In the majority of programs (55.4 percent), it was reported that chil- 
dren are selected from the waiting list to fill vacancies by using the 
same criteria that were used for the initial selection of children in*G the 
prograir n+Piji D-9). In almost one-third of the programs, however, the 
selection cotniittee had established somewhat different criteria for accept- 
ing children fra^^ the waiting list than are used for the initial selection 
process. Examples ihcldded selecting a family Who lived in the area 
served by a particular home visitor or replacing a dropout with the same 
"type" of child. 

If programs select the neediest families, then it might be expected 
that children and families on the waiting lists would be less needy in at 
least some respects than children and families who are enrolled in Head 
Start. Several statements describing possible demographic differences 
b^*««en enrolled and waiting list families were developed oh the basis of 
caj;e study findings and read to the telephone survey respondents (item 
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0-10); 0nly IQ.B percent (8 pf-^rafhsj felt that there were no real differ- 
ences between enrolled and waiting list families, the statements programs 
agreed with most frequently were the following: 

• Waiting list families generally have higher incomes (or are over- 
income) -- 54.1 percent agreed with this statement 

• Waiting list families have fewer family problems -- 54.1 percent 
agreed 

i Waiting list families have younger children -- 51.4 percent agreed 

• Waiting list families have fewer children — 27.6 percent agreed 

Six programs (8.1 percent) felt that the only difference between enrolled and 
waiting list families was that the latter applied after the pr gram was 
fully enrolled. 

School -based programs gei.erally perceived le« * a difference between 
nrolled and waiting list families than other tyj ' r programs did. For 
each of the four statements listed above, there was a lower frequency of 
school -based programs judging waiting list families as being less needy. 

Of the 73 programs that reported having had waiting lists in previous 
years, almost half (47.? percent) reported that their Waiting lists had 
grown larger over the past three years and about one-fifth (19.2 percent) 
perceived their waiting lists as decreasing in size (item 0-lla). For 
approximatily one-third of the programs, waiting lists appeared to have 
remained about the same size over the past three years. 

Programs operated by school systems had somewhat larger waiting lists 
in the fall (mean of 110.5 children vs. 87.9 for CAA programs and 89.9 for 
others) but smaller waiting lists in the spring (48.6 children vs. 81.3 and 
83.0 for GAA and other programs, respectively). When considered as a per- 
cent of funded enrollment, programs operated by non-profit and other agen- 
cies had the largest waiting lists in the fall (32.3 percent of funded 
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enroll merit), school -based programs' waiting lists were 27.8 percent i arid 
the waiting lists for CAA programs were 25.6 percerit of their funded enrol 1- 
mehts. 

Conclusions 

The most iinpbrtarit selection critiria for enrolling children into Head 
Start were r-eported to be family income, child's handicapping condition and 
age, and family problems. Host programs use a selection committee for 
reviewing applications and making the firial selection decisidfis. Whether 
or not there is a formal committee, there gerierally appears to be represen- 
tation of diverse staff viewpoints in the process, but When a eOmmittee is 
used it is more likely that policy counc 1 members and parents will be 
Involved in the process. School-based programs were less likely to make 
use of formal sbiamittees in the selection process. 

Qrily 13.5 per-cent of the programs reported having any difficulty in 
achievirig full enr-bllment. The mador reason was difficulty in providing 
transpbrtatibn, but some programs also had difficulty locating enn-igh eli- 
gible childr-en in their* service area. Hhien families are recruited but then 
decline to enr-oll their children, it was most often because they moved. 
There were some differences among different types of programs. CAA and 
other agency types were more likely thari schools to haVe parents decline 
because of their need for daycare. 

All programs maintained waiting lists, and they averaged 31.6 percent 
of funded earonrosnt in the f?!!. Programs generally perceived their 
arirdlTed f ami lies as more needy than the waitirsg list families, but schr 
based programs were somewhat less likely to see tneir enrolled families 
more needy than their waiting list families. 
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Attendaflee and Dpspouts 

Attendance Issaes 

Regardless of their agency type, area served, or models offered, most 
Head Start isrograms do hot perceive themselves as having attendance proB- 
1ems. Among all 74 programs, 62.2 percent reported that their average 
monthly attendance rate never falls below 85 percent (item E-1). The pro- 
grams who say they experience attendance below the 85-percent standard 
(item E-lb) attribute the problem primarily to child illness and the 
weather (32.1 and 64.3 percent of the programs iiientioned these as reasons, 
respectively). Other reasons stationed by at least 20 percent of the pro- 
grams who reported low attendance included parent illness and family prob- 
lems (32.1 percent each) and lack of cooperation from parents (21.4 per- 
cent) . 

Alinbst all programs (96.4 percent) reported that they investigate the 
cause whenever attendance falls below 85 percent (item E-la). Some (25.0 
percent) also said they would provide incentives to parents to try to im- 
prove attendance, a few (19-7 percent) would make changes in their program 
to accommodate children with ^ctehdahce problems, and others (14.3 percent) 
would use the tactic of over-enrol 1 mint to deal with the attendance prob" 

Most programs reported that there are some basic differences between 
the families whose children are absent a lot (i.e., more than 15 percent of 
the time) and those families whose children have higher attendance rates 
(item E-2). The difference's reporter by the greatest number of programs 
were the following: 
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eRaracterlstlcs of Faihi 1 ies Hi th 



Percent of Programs 



High Absenteeism 



Resartinc 




Unempi eyed parent ( s ) 
Receiving AFDE^ 
Live further from center 
Working parents • 



74.3 
58.1 
54.1 
51.4 
50.0 
35.1 
16.2 
IB.' 



A particular ethnic group IS - 

As might be expected, greater family stress (multipl problems, lower 
income^ single parent, unemployment) appears to be associated with child 
absenteeism. In fact, 17 percent of the programs reported three or more 
these characteristics as distinguishing the families with high absence 
rates. The fact that parents are working does not seem to contribute to 
poor attendance (except in 16 percent of the programs). Neither absentee 
rates nor characteristics of families with high absenteeism were a function 
of agency type, program model or areas served. 

In an open-ended question, programs were asked hOw long a child is kept 
on the rolls when there is a prolonged, unexcused absence (item E-3). 
Almost SO percent of the programs would not keep a child for mere than a 
months with 40 percent reporting that they would keep such a child on the 
rolls for no more than two weeks. Most (73.2 percent) of the home-based 
programs reported that they would allow up to four missed home visits 
before dropping a faniily. 

Wore than four-fifths (83.1 percent) of the programs said that a p 
Idnged unexcused absence would be the major condition that would lead them 
to initiate termination of a child from the program (item E-5). The factor 
leading to termination among the next largest number of programs was refus- 
als by parents to participate in parent involvement activities or to coop- 
erate With other program requirements (21.6 percent of the programs give 
these responses). 6nly 4.2 percent of the programs reported that they 
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would never tenninate a cftild. In interviews with the in-tiapth study pro- 
grams, however, it was found that programs rarely drop a child. 



Dropouts 

Dropout rates (about IS percent per year) are about the same for all 
types Of programs in the sample. There are a wide variety of reasons for 
families dropping out of the Head Stsrt program, however, and it is quite 
lifcely that sbifie Of the more subtle cines will never be completely under- 
stood. Nevertheless, an understanding of these reasons is critical to any 
effort at coping with the problems of turnover. On the basis of the in-depth 
study interviews, it was felt telephone survey respondents would be able to 
tell us what they believed to be . le reasons for dropouts (item E-6). The 
overwhelming (majority (98.7 percent) • the programs reported th. amilies 
drop out because th6y move out of the program's Service area. i' tore, 
90.5 percent said that this was also the iri n reason for dropouts from the 
program. Only ten programs (13.5 percent), nbwever, sajd that moving was 
the onlv reason for dropping out. The reasons, in order of the percentage 
of programs reporting them, were as follows: 

Reason ^fot^ Familv Droo otfts Percentage of Programs 

Families tndved away . 98.? 

Parents needed full -day care 63.5 
Parents were unable to get their 

child to program consistently 50.0 
Parents decided child was not 

mature enbtigb for Head Start 37.8 

Parents dissatisfied with program option 17.6 
Parent s jxv erburdened by parent involvement 

requironents z 17-6 
Parents felt Head Start not enough 

like ?schddl. 10.8 
Transportation problems 4'1 

Tfi^ rieed for full -day care has appeared in other ways in this study, 

and shows up here as the second most common reason given for families drop- 
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ping out of the program in that a larye percentage of the programs reported 
that this is a reason. There were no programs^ however* who said that the 
need for ""jll-day childcare was the onlv reason families drop out* so the 
rea'ins for dropouts are Store complicated than the above list might indi- 



From thp programs' perspective, family mobility is the major reason 



Tor dropouts (in only 3 programs --4.1 percent was the heed for full- 
day care cited as the main reason for dropouts), and this is clearly a fac- 
tor that is beyond the programs' control. 

The following difl'erences were found among programs in the percentage 
eitifig reasons for family di v-^outs. 

• eommuntty action agencies were tiore likely to say that parents 
decided their child was not matyre^i^noufi/i for Head Start (56^3 per- 
cent of GAAs reported this vs. 25.0 percent of school programs and 
22.7 percent of otHer programi;. 

e CAAs we e more lifeely to say parents were dissatisfied with theU* 
program option (23*jt percent, cb!r>p^^ with 5.0 percent of school 
programs and 13.6 percent cf others). 

• Programs pperetins mixed and other models were more likely to find 
that parents were unable to get their child to the program consis- 
tently (63,0 and 64.3 percent, respectively, compared with 41 .7 per- 
cent of part-day prr.grams and 11.1 percent of full -day programs). 



I Nixed-model progr^i-s were more iikely to report that parents were ^ 
dissatisfied with the program option the child was enrolled in (40.7 
percent reported this, compared wH?5 none of the full -day prbgrams, 
4.2 percent of the part-day programs and 7.1 percent of other 
model s). 

The last finding may suggest that programs with multiple models (the "r.ixed" 



prbgrains) are not sufficiently using their diversity in program options to 
meet family needs. On the Other hand* in a single-model program where 
tfiere are lib other options, parents may be less likely to voice d-ssatisfa- 
ction -- tfiere is no bther option for them to consider with the Head Start. 

Host (83.8 percent) of the programs felt that the reasons for families 
dropping but Rave hot changed over the last 'hree years (item E-7). 
Twenty five percent of GAfts reported that the reasons have changed whereas 
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only 16. 5 percent of scRbdl prbgraSs arid A.S percerit of other agency types 
repbrtsid that. When programs repbrted that the reasons have chariged, ttie 
most common changes reported were increases in family mbbility arid iri the 
need for full -day childcare. 

The interview explored the differences in the characteristics of fami- 
lies who drop out and those who remain with ti;3 prbgram (item E-8). Qrily 2 
progr-ns felt there were no real differences between those who have drbpped 
but arid those wHci Have stayed in the program. Among the 72 prbgrains that 
could describe diffsrsnces* there was no one family characteristic that 
could be said t< ^f;s£i ' i [;tv'j dropouts differ from the others. Rather, 
there seemed te f f; t eatr?i iatibn bf family characteristics. The most common 
perceptibris bf the famiiies who ^rop but were as fol'ows: 



Characteristics of FarailieT Rho Percerit of Programs 

Drop Out Resertirid 

MulViple-problem family 58.1 

Uneijployed parentis) 55.4 

Lower family^ income 51.4 

Single-parent 44.6 

Receiving AFOC - 41.9 

Living further from center 35.1 

Working parent? 23.0 

From one partic'la. ethnic group 18.9 

Two-parent family 18.9 



Comparing this list with the characteristics of families with high 
absenteeism, it can be seen that the same ones top the list -- multiple- 
problem families, unemployment^ lower income and single-parent status. In 
other words, there is ever^ indication that the needier families are the 
bries whb have the greater difficulty beriefitlng from Head Start either 
because bf their abseriteeism or because they drop out before receiving the 
full peribd bf prbgram services. 

9rie effect bf agency type was that more schbbl -based programs (41.2 
percerit) repbrted that dropouts represerited brie partici;lar ethriic group 
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(coinparei witfi 16; 1 percent of EAAs and 10.5 pefcint of other prograrns 
reporting this). AnotRer agency difference was that more CAAs (54.8 per- 
cent) reported that dropout faunilies lived further from the center (compared 
with 23.5 percent of sc 6»a(ns and t6;3 percent of other types of 

agencies). 

There were three differences related to area served: 

Percent Percent 
Charact e ristics of DroDOUts Urban Rural 

Dropouts are single-parent families 70.4 35.0 

Dropouts are receiving AFDC 63.0 35.0 

Dropouts are unemployed 44.4 72.5 

AcconinbdatiriQ Family Needs 

Tfiere are a number of Ways >ii which programs attempt to meet the needs 
of their families. In the teiepHone survey programs wo i asked about three 
possible actions — changes that inight help prevent families from dropping 
out, adopting a parv.cular program option or bptioris, and taking family Or 
child needs into account when enrolling children in a patticular pragram 
model (where more than one option is available). 

As a follow-up to the questions on why and what type of families drop 
out* programs were asked what change or changes they could ma';s to help 
keep these families in the program (item E-9). Thirty-four programs (45 9 
percent of the sample) responded that no change would make a difference in 
retaining dropouts. Of course^ if the predominant reason for dropping out 
is nidvihg but of the area, there is little a program can do. The rest of 
tfle programs, however, felt that sbiiie change might make a difference. Of 
these 40 programs, half would try prbvit'^rig more transportation, ?0 - cv-c^n^ 
would provide more social services, and 17.5 percent wbuld change their 
hours of operation by lengthening the program day. Rbst of the programs 
who felt lehgthehihg the day would aid retention were part-day programs; 
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Qccasibhally prograins mentioned other changes such as modifying the program 
options available (12.5 percent)* providing parent training {7;5 percent) ^ 
<:harig1r>g the educational approach (7.5 percent) or changing the Ibcatiian of 
a center (2.5 pei-ceht). 

The adoption of a program model constitutes one of the major decisions 
a program can make for serving the nieds of the families in its community. 
The telephone survey sample included programs representing all Head Start 
models in approximate iy the prbpbrtidris found ambng the total population of 
grantees and delegate agencies. The survey, therefore, asked prbgrams why 
they had decided to adopt their particular model or models (item E-lb). 
Although a few respondents didn't khbw (were riot present at the time th?': 
decision was made), most were able tb give a reasori that was later Cbded 
into the cat2gori5£ listed in Appendix A. The most frequerit reasbris given 
related to thi programs' desire to better meet the iridividual rieeds bf par- 
ents or faiiiil This was most commonly giveri (by 43 8 p' » f prb- 
grams) as the reasbf: fbi- adopting the full -day stand >del, but iri about 
one-third bf the cases was also the reason for adoptirig part-day, hbshe- 
based arid variatiaris iri ceritev attendance. The most common reason giveri 
for prbvidirig double sessibris was tb serve more children, the mbst cbrn- 
mofi reasori giveri for adoptirig the hbme-based option was to reach a special 
populatiori or gebgraphic area, arid the majbr reasbn for adopting variatioris 
in center atteridance was tb meet staff rieeds. 

Reasons for adoptirig a particular program bptibn shbwed little vari- 
ation according to the type bf spbrisbririg agency and area served. Among 
programs with a home-based bptibri, schbbls arid other riOri-profit agencies 
were mrn Mk^Vy to have adopted that bptibri bec>a.se bf perceived comnunlty 
ntvids than were CAA programs. Amorig prbgrams offering a i^ull-day option, 
all the programs who reported adoptirig this model because jf perceived 
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parent of fiifiily need were rural; none of the urban programs reported this 
reason ; 

fhifty-bhe of the sarnple pro|rdfns provided more than one model option 
and ail but one of these reported that they provided some choice or consid- 
ered various tactofs in assigning children to different models (item t-ll] . 
By far, the most cbmmbn consideration in assigning children to different 
models was reported to be the geographic p»"oximity of the family to the 
progrim -- 61.3 percent of the programs cbrslcfired this when assignii;-' 
children to different models. The full range of factors, along .^ith the 
percentage of programs considering each, is as follows: 

Factors Considered in Assigning Children Percentage of P'pgfams 
to Diffsrsnt Hodsls — Reoortino ' 

Geographic proximity of family to program 61.3 

Child's =^ge 32.3 

Ehild'^ nahdicap 25.8 

Family eras 25.8 
Whether child's mbthe^ .& i^orking or in 

tfalriirig _ 2?. 6 

ether paferital needis 19-4 

All of the programs that reported considering other parental needs when 
assigning children to a program model were CAA agencies. Host of the pro- 
grams that said the family's gftbgfaphic pf-jxifiiity is considered were rural 
programs (77.3 percent of rural programs lepbfted this compared with only 
27..L. percent of urban programs). 

Conclusions 

Although most programs do not perceive themselves as having attendance 
problems^ iiibst do expei lapce problems at some time or another, and it 
appears to be the iiiore needy families whose children are absent most 
frequently, the faiiiilies whose children are absent a lot are more likely 
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to be tfiese with Siultiple pfdbliinSi lower incemei unemployed, and reuen^ny 
AFDe. Families wRb drop out tend to have the saiiie characteristics as those 
with high absenteeisi. There were no reported differences in absentee or 
dropout rates by ^rogram model, agency type or area Served. 

In spite of tFe fact that most dropouts are due to family mobility^ 
there are other important reasons such as the need for full -day rare and 
parents being '.nable to get their children to the pronran'. consistently. 
Mixed-model programs are more likely than other types to report parents 
dropping out because of dissatisfaction with their program option, even 
though these programs theoretically offer a choice of options. School -based 
programs are least likely to finrl parents dropping becaus'' of dissatisfa- 
ction with their program option. Programs felt that such actions as prb- 
vidihe trah5:bbrtation, more social services, and lengthening the program 
day would keep some of these families in the program. Programs report try- 
ing to accomrobdate families' heeds in the way they assign children to pro- 
gram models, altftbugh there may be sbme question as to whether real choice 
is prbvided. Parent of family heeds, and community needs, however, were 
cited as the majbr reasbhs tfiat programs adept titular program options 
in the first place. 
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Community N eeds Assessment 

Head Start programs are making efforts to tailor their programs to what 
they perceive as the needs of the el ;^51e population in their edrmnuhitles, 
and appear to make adjustments in their offerings in ah effort to better 
meet changing needs. Not all programs are conducting the heeds assessments 
that are essential for understanding their communities, however, and those 
that do are frustrated with the considerable difficulty associated with 
obtaining relevant, accurate and up-to-date information. This seems to be 
less of a problem for rUral than for urban programs where the poulation is 
more mobi ie. 

PrbblefSs 'b^'^. at%d by GAAs arid other non-profit agencies are :cmewhat 
more likely than > v^bl-based programs to conduct coWunity needs assess- 
ments, are more likely to perceive the needs assessmerits as accurate and 
up-to-date, are more likely tb target recruitment activities toward parti- 
cular groups because of their heeds assessments, and are more likely tb 
make program^iatic changes (such as adding a prbgram bptiori) because of 
their community needs asseciments. Rural programs are also more likely tb 
have made programmatic changes t^jcause of the results of their needs 
assessmerits. 

Recruitment 

The task of identifying families for possible enrdnfrin^. into the 'uro- 
gram is ah brigbihg brie eiSplbyirig a wide variety of ?t/ate^iies. The.-;, ere 
peribds, however (particularly Jariuary to Jurii> wieh rt^cruUment activities 
are most intense. Prbgrams operated ^y coriwiuriity ^rtioi. :'encias are more 
likely tb use dbbr-tb-dbbr carivissirig, and tb see it as cif^ictive* whc-^eas 
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dvef two-thirds of school -based programs find Word of iiiotith to be the most 
effictive strategy. Overall, word of mouth is considered td be the 
most effective strategy and is reported as used by the largest number of 
programs, but its effectiveness is most difficult to measure, and to ensure. 
BOOr-to-dOOr canvassing, when it really includes personal contact With 
potential families, is extremely time consuming and requires a great 
investment of staff and volunteer resources. The fact that there is no 
single strategy that stands out as most effective for the majority of pro- 
grams suggests that there are a variety of approaches to * :id Start 
recruitment whose success depends of a number of local factors. The in- 
depth study (eiiapter IV) illustrates a range Of these approaches. 



Referrals play a major role in Head Start recruitment efforts, provid- 
ing a significant portion of the programs' ehrdllmerit. The bulk of refer- 
rals were reported to come from agencies serving the handicapped and agen- 
cies that typically work wi*.h low-income families, such as Welfare and 
healt^i departments. For over half the programs, referral'. Were reported to 
take priority Over other families when children are being selected into 
the program. Host ptOarifflS also refer families to other agencies when 
that appears to be the best way to meet particula -amily needs for child- 
care. 

PoFollment 

The most imfcrvtnt selestion criteria for enrolling children into Head 
\.r\. : rc- Ti^^rtf^'i ho be fawily income, child's handicapping condition and 
•■ r.,:'. t-^ir-v^ ps-cbleas. Host pfograiris tise a selection committee for 
ravis W'i.j .= :; ' i ;:ns and making the final sslection decisions. There 
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generally -spssears to be representat 'k- of diverse staff viewpoints in this 
process* but when a committee is t; ^ is more lifcely that policy council 
members and parents will be inc'uaed. Schoo. ijased programs ara less 
likely to make use of formal commit-.ees in the selection process. 

the major reason for underenrollment is difficulty in providing trans- 
portation, but some programs also have difficulty locating enough eligible 
children in their service area. When families are recruited but then 
decline to enroll their children, it is most often because they move CAA 
and other agency types <re inbre likely than schools to have parents cite 
the need for daycare when declining to enroll their children. 

All programs maintain waiting lists, arid they averaged 31.6 percent of 
funded enrollment in fall i985. Programs gerierally perceive their enrolled 
families as more neer:' than waiting list families. 



Most programs do not perceive themselves as having attendance prbblims, 
but still experience difficulties at some time or another. It appears t& be 
tRe more rieedy families whose children are absent most frequently. The 
fainilies whose -hildreri are abserit a lot are more likely to be those v-ith 
indltiple problems arid lower iricbni: ^ irid s q more likely to be unemployed 
arid receivirig AFBe. Families who drop Out terid to have the same charac- 
teristics as those with high abseriteeislii. there were rio reported differ 
ences in absentee or dropout rates by jsrbgram liibdei, agency type or area 
serv'Xd . 

Family inability is the main reason for dropping out, but there are 
otJier Important reasons such as the need For full -day care arid parerits 
being unable to get their children to the program cbrisisteritly. Hixed- 
iBodil programs are more likely than other types to report parerits drbppirig 
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but because of dissatisfaction wi^h their program option, even though these 
programs theoretically offe.' a choice of options. School -basea programs 
are least likely to find parents dropping out because of dissatisfaction 
with their program option. Providing transportation and more social ser- 
vices, and lengthening the program day^ would retain some of these fami- 
lies, according to the respondents. Programs try to accommodate family 
needs in the way they assign children to program models, and in some cases 
cite faaiily or community needs as the maoor reasons for adopting particular 
program options in the first place. 
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IV 

FIWINGS FROM THE IN-DEPTH STUDY 

Tfiis chapter presents findings from nine case studies carried out during 
the fall of 1S85. By exjunining nine Read Start programs in consider^v ? 
deptn, it is possible to obtain greater understanding of certain iss-^i <.nd 
dynamics related to recruitment and enrol Iment. Hhere?s the telephone sur- 
vey of 74 representative programs permits quantitative inferences (see 
Chapter III), the case studies allow a closer Ibbfe at the programs, coimfu- 
nitieSi piopli and events that underlie the numbers. This chapter includes 
hutaerous examples of situations or activities of individual programs relat- 
ing to the issues of recruitment and enrollment. In addition, in the 
smaller hunber of case study prograiHS it wis possible to collect detailed 
data in a way that was not feasible in the larger telephone survey. Thesf 
data include information on characteristics of wai tin?? list families and 
children for drawing coiBpafisdris with families and children enrolled in the 
program. Ih-depth study information aUo provides details on patterns of 
attendance and attrition; 

The findings presented in this chapter re" ti to a number of issues. 
Including how the programs in the study determine what their cownunitiss' 
needs are, changes in coSiahity heeds that have occurred over the past five 
years, and unmet needs identified in the cdnimihities served. Details of 
the recruitment ind enrollment strategies and family selection prbcei '.es of 
the in-depth study programs a. e prbaehted and cbmparisdhs of the types of 
families enrolled with those who remain on waiting lists are made. This 
chapter also iximines issues of attendahce and attrition as part of an ana- 
lysis of whither these Head Start Programs are serving those who have the 



greatest need for Head Start. Tfie cRapter concludes with a discussion of 
pfograa cortcs*"ns for augmenting services in order to better iiieet conwunity 
arid fainily .raids. These findings and conclusions are suninarized and inte- 
grated with telephone survey findings in the Executive Summary. Appendix B 
contains nine case study reports describing in detail the findings related 
to cominahity needs, recruitment and enrollment at each site. 

gyefview of tn- D e bth St udy Programs 
Tables IV- ! and IV-2 present information summarizing some of the impor- 
tant characteristics of ih-depth study prograins and sites. The diversity 
of orogram settings is illustrated by the information in Table IV- 1. The 
in-depth study programs represent seven of the Head Start administrative 
regions and include both urban and rural settings. Some programs serve 
areas with high degrees of poverty. Programs A, E irid G have target areas 
in which more than half the population earns $13,909 or less per year* 
whereas the areas served by Programs B and H have 75 percent Of more of 
their residents earning above $13,000 per year. The percentage of the area 
pbpulatich receiving public assistance ranges from a low of only 2.4 per- 
cent in the area served by Program I to 31.1 percent in the city served by 
Pfogfai A. Some of the areas served have high proportions (more than half) 
of sihgle-pafeht fainllies (Programs A, B, Hj and :.ome have a relatively low 
prbpbrtibn, i.e., afbuhd one in four (Programs D, E, F). The racial/athhic 
make-up of the coBiMhItles also differs, with some being predominantly 
^Jhite (E, F, I), some with large pfoportions of Blacks (A, B, G, H), and 
somfe with relatively high pfbpbftioris of Hispanics (C, D, I). All programs 
tend to be in areas that are facially mixed. 

There are a few site differences that apbeaf to be explained by urban- 
rural differences. There Is no apparent association of type of area with 
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TABLE IV. 1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AREAS SERVED BY IN-DEPTH STUDY PROGRAMS 



HHS Region 

Type of Area^ 

Income pi strtbution (%) 
$4,000 and under 
$4,001 - 8»bb0 

$8, Obi - lubob 

$11,001 - 13,000 
$13)bbl and over 

Rac 1 al /Ethni c Dl s tri but i on 
(%1 of _Low-InCdfne 
(<$11^000) Population 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

Native American 
Other 

Percent of Total Population 



Percent Single-Parent 
Families Among Eow- 
Income Population 

Estimated Number of Ihcbme- 
Eligible Children^ 

3- year-olds 

4- year-olds 

5- year-olds 



ih Publlc Sch€f6l 
Program (4-year-blds) 



A 


n 
D 




D 


E 


F 


G 


i 


III 


IX 


IX 


IV 


V 


IV 


U 


N 


U/R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


1 o c 


e o 
6.8 


Z.l 


6.8 


IT -5 
17.3 


7.8 


13.2 


OA O 

20. 8 


8.5 


10. 6 


in n 

10.9 


15.3 


1 ft T 
10.7 


IT ft 
17.0 


9.3 


0.1 


11.0 


ft ~M 

9.4 


1ft p 
10.5 


ft ft 
9.9 


12.2 


8.0 


_3.5 


0.5 


0.5 


7.7 


ft ~M 

9.4 


7.4 


43.4 


75.0 


64.2 


66.3 


49.2 


62.2 


~M n ft 

49.2 


34.4 


53.3 


42.7 


40;8 


88.8 


89.6 


35.7 


45.9 


40.3 


6.6 


6.7 


10.3 


0.0 


62.6 


14.2 


5.2 


44.6 


48.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.0 


2.9 


0;0 


1.5 


0.6 


0.0 


1.9 


1.2 


0.3 


0.0 


2.9 


1.5 


0.0 


7.6 


0.6 


2.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


31.1 


8.8 


5.4 


8.9 


8.5 


5.4 


10.2 


69.3 


57.1 


32.4 


25.4 


27.1 


23.6 


36.0 


2426 


263 


NA 


37 


NA 


NA 


NA 


2689 


258 


2620 


39 


S3 


129 


825 


NA 


NA 


2560 


NA 


NA 


NA 


672 


1469 


0 


0 


45 


0 


0 


0 



H 

II 

U 



7.9 
7.0 
5.3 
2.5 
77;4 



39 
41 
17, 

0. 

0. 

0. 



259 
286 
NA 



I 

VI 
U 



5.1 
10.6 
15.8 
11.0 

57;5 



62.5 
7.5 

23.8 
5.0 
1.3 
0.0 



9.0 2.4 



NA 
478 
NA 



468 150 



1 U - Urban; N « N6h-urbah; R « 

2 Estimated only for primary age 



(based on 1985 PIR designation) 
s) served by program; other ages are marked NA; 
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TABtE iV-2 

PROGRAM CHARACTERISTieS 0F IN-DEPTH STUD? PR0GRAHS 





M 


p 

D 




n 
u 


c 


F 

r 


s 


a 

II 


I 


Agency Type 




rri V . 


rrl V . 








EAA 




S^hoo 


Program Models Offered 
Full Day 


• 












t 


• 




Part Day 




• 


• 


• 


• 








• 


Double Sessions 






• 


• 








• 




Home- Based 




- • 


• 


• 




• 






• 


Variations 


t 


















Locally Designed Option 
Ages Served 


f — 


- • 

















2-4 


2-5 


4-5 


3-4 


4 


4 


4-5 


3-4 


4-5 


Funded Enrollment 


607 


444 


774 


1203 


80 


120 


871 


1. 7 


244 


Average Actual Enrollment^ 


597 


430 


770 


124 


78 


120 


870 


152 


238 


Average Daily Attendance 
Rate {%y 


74.4 


80.2 


85.1 


88.5 


80.2 


97.3* 


91.8 


65.6 


86.8 


Average. Monthly Dropout 
Rate (%)^ 


1.9 


1.4 


1.0 


1.9 


1.0 


0.5 


0.1 


1.3 


2.3 


Size of Halting List 
JFall 1985) 
Percent of Funded 
Enrol 1ment 


127 
20.9 


72 
16.2 


226 
29.2 


44 
36.7 


18 
22.5 


32 
25.7 


78 
9.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


Estimated Percent of Eligible 
Children Served i= 

3- year-olds 36 

4- year- olds 28 

5 - year- olds NA 


59 
95 
NA 


NA 
17 
10 


NA 
97 
NA 


NA 
96 
NA 


NA 
88 
NA 


NA 
44 
64 


30 
19 
NA 


NA 
56 
NA 



1 From 12/85 to 4/86, except E, D and E, Which are for 12/85 to 3/86. 



2 Data are 5ased only on the four neighborhood programs operated Program A that were 
included in the in-depth study. Total funded ehrollmeht of this grantee is 1,656. 

^ Includes 45 funded by state preschool program. 

^ Percent of home visits completed. 
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family income or with racial/etfinic proportion. The cbitinunities with high 
proportions of single-parent families (A and H) are more likely to be 
urban; the exception is Program B. 

The size of the area served varies considerably. Programs A and G are 
in areas with more than 5,000 income-eligible children in the age range 
served by the program; other sites have fewer than 100 eligible children. 
At four sites there is a public school pre-jcindergarteh program that also 
serves children who are eligible for Head Start. 

The nine programs themselves represent a wide range of characteristics 
and services, as seen in the data in fable IV- 2. Some are operated by com- 
munity action agencies, some by public school systems and two by private, 
non-profit organizations. Some operate standard full -day programs, some 
part-day, some home- based, and some offer a Six of models. The programs 
range in size from 80 to 1,656 children, with some serving primarily 
4-year-olds and others serving a wider age range. There is also consider- 
able variation among the programs studied in their attendance and dropout 
rates. Some are serving a very high percentage of the eligible children in 
their service delivery area, others a small proportion. Some maintain 
sizeable waiting lists and others have no waiting list at all. Within the 
context of this in-depth study of a small number of programs and coWuhi- 
ties, this variation makes it possible to examine a range of factors possi- 
bly affecting the operation of recruitment and enrollment practices in Head 
Start prograffls. 

As seih in fables IV-i and IV-2 the nine in-depth study sites represent 
diverse ecaminities with diverse needs. Interviews with Head Start program 
staff and with other cowunity agencies provided a picture of how programs 



conduct their comnunity needs assessiiients, what kinds of changes in cbnmiti- 
hity needs Have occurred in recent years, and how programs make use of data 
from their cohsiunity needs assessments. Finally, this section of the report 
presents evidence Of the extent to which the eligible families In the 
programs' service-delivery area are being served. 

Eondactind eomiimnitv Needs Assessments 

The prograins in the ih-depth study used a variety of methods to conduct 
their comnuhity heeds assessments. Several prdgraiiis brought together data 
from a variety of sources to form a composite picture of community needs^ 
including data from community and state agencies such as the welfare 
department, research and plahhihg agencies, the state Department of Employ- 
ment Security, United Way, the Chamber of eommerce, the public schools, and 
community social service and childcare agencies serving Head Start-eligible 
families. One program sent staff into neighborhoods Where families heeding 
Head Start services resided and conducted its own door-to-door survey. A 
couple of programs, howevtr, surveyed families already enrolled and described 
their needs as indicative of the needs of those families in the c6n»nuhity who 
are eligible for Head Start. 

Several programs reported that the available statistical data were 
often not Up-to-date since census data or periodic studies by other 
i^encies w^re Used. Furthermore, the data tended not to be broken out in 
ways useful for Head Start programs. For example, data on the number of 
eligible children were not usually available according to the preschool age 
groups served by Head Start at least not for the catchment area of con- 
cern to the Head Start prdgran. Similarly^ data on raclal/ethnic groups 
ahd on the hunber of families below the poverty level with Head Start-aged 
children were hot always available in a form useful to Head Start programs. 
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For this reason, some programsv sdcR as one in rural Hi ssissippi* gathered 
irifdrjiiatlon froiii as many sources as possible an^ patcHed it together along 
with their own door-to-door surveys of certain heighSorfioods in ah effort 
to come up with a reasonable picture of community heeds. One program in a 
small seini -rural area in California found that its best information oh cbiii- 
muhity heeds came from a questionnaire filled out by families as they 
enrolled in the prbgraiii. Head Start staff felt that by examining the range 
of h-jeds c* the families being servao!* mr@ accurate estimates of the 
population heeds could be made whah by usihg out-oited statistical data on 
the entire county population. 

In addition to atteinpts to do formal community needs assessments, most 
directors and social service coordinators relied oh direct contact with the 
people in the neighborhoods, feeling that their informal networlcSj interac- 
tions with other agencies serving needy families, and everyday experiences 
with the people served provided them with a good ihdicStioh of community 
needs. For example, in one large metropolitan area, the grantee ebhdueted 
a fonnal community needs assessment covering the total area ehcompassed by 
all the Head Start programs it administers. Yet the local heighbdrhbod 
prbgraiiis still relied on their own networks and experiences to learn about 
changes in the coiSmunity that would require a program response. 

In one ihstahee a program conducted an annual review of cbmrauhity heeds 
with its Pol icy eouhcil and staff. In the preceding year this review iden- 
tified ah attendance prbblal in the alternate-day program, the only center 
to which children were bused. A decision was made to move the alternate- 
day prbgran to a wallc-ih loeatibh in the neighlyarhood and to bus children 
to a center where there was a standard five-day program. As a result, 
attendance in the alteniate-day prdgraa improved, and the standard program 
cbhtihtied to ialhtalh good ettehdahee. In other programs, because Head 
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start staff iiieinbers lived in the community served and were active in other 
brganizitibns there* they were aware of community issues, knew when a new 
population had moved into the neighborhood, when housing shortages were 
occurring; or when families were under stress because of unemployment or 
other problems. 

Different kinds of data are included in the various needs assessments. 
Some programs are content to obtain information on the number of poverty- 
level families with children under six or on the total number of children. 
Other programs also include data on family problems, number of working 
mothers, number of single-parent families and so forth. A few programs 
also look at other programs and the number of children/fafli^lies enrolled 
in, for example. Title XX daycare or public school pre- kindergarten pro- 
grams. 

the in-depth study site visitors were asked to make a judgment about 
the quality of the needs assessment information Being gathered at the pro- 
grams. In three sites, the needs assessment data were judged to contain 
reliable and usefu"! information. In two others, site visitors rated 
information as being gathered in a rather haphazard manner and felt commu- 
nity needs assessments could have been more systematic. In some sites; the 
information was rated as out-of-date and not indicative of the eligible 
population currently being served by Head Start. One site was seen to rely 
most heavily on impressionistic data, based on hearsay and staff experi- 
ence, and to pay less attention to a formal needs assessraerft done by the 
grantee. 

eoncldsidn . Head Stjrt prbgrans are having difficulty getting accu- 
rate, up-to-date infbrniatibn that is classified in ways useful to them for 
understanding the needs ef the pbpulatibns they serve. Few programs have 
the expertise, staff and resburces tb conduct their own direct community 
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needs assessnnnt surveys, hoWever, and sdrveylng ttte enrolled population 
does not necessarily te11 then about the needs of those eligible families 
who are not being reached by the program. These findings point to a heed 
for technical assistance to Head Start programs In procedures for conduct- 
ing coistiunity needs assessments and more realistic requirements concerning 
the frequency and scope Of the community needs assessments required by 



A6YF should also consider providing guidance on the variables or commu- 
nity characteristics that are most relevant for program decisivinmaking. 
it is not sufficient, for example, for a program to know how many eligible 
4-year-olds there are unless it also learns how many are already enrolled 



spelled out — even within the poverty population there are varying family 
circumstances affected by housing problras, family stress and so forth. 
Ultimately, ACYF also should recognize that "good" data won't automatically 
Solve the problem of understanding community heeds. Even when available, 
census-type data are limited in the extent to which tiiey can guide program 
pi anning. 



Perceived Chanoes in COiiiiiUhitY Heeds 

in the context of community needs assessments Head Start program staff 
ni«nbers were asked for their impressions about various changes In their 
cbiauhitles that light have occurred over the past five years. More than 
20 cbmmihlty characteristics were ■entloned across the nine programs, the 
changes reported generally reflect increasing family needs. 

Over half the progrras perceived increases in the number of single- 
parent fanilies, and the ninber of working iiothers was reported as 
increased in all but one of the Sites. Host of the profrans reported a 



in other programs. Other indicators of heed besides income Should be 
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change In the number of eligible preschool -aged children, some reporting 
decreasing numbers and some reporting Increases. 

Poverty was Seen as becoming more severe in about half the sites, this 
Is consistent with recent reports on the nation's economy and the plight of 
the poor, e.g., the New YOrk Times Magazine (June 16, 1985, p. 20) reported 
that "the number of poor people In America has increased by about 10 mil- 
lion since 1978 ... and the poor are generally further below the poverty 
line ... than they were then." Two sites, however, fOUhd poverty becoming 
less extreme. One of these was In the deep South where the standard Of 
living of the eligible population Is still very low, and Inflation contrib- 
utes to the difficulties families have in surviving even oh slightly 
increased wages. At two sites staff talked about seeing a rise in the num- 
bers of "working poor" (those who are slightly over-income for Head Start) 
who were experiencing family stress while struggling to make ends meet. 
Four sites, including two Midwestern rural areas experiehcihg the rurreht 
farm crisis, reported Increased unemployment In their contnuhlties over the 
past five years. 

Eight of the nine in-depth study sites reported a higher incidence of 
family problems^ with three saying that child abuse or drug and alcohol 
abuse were increasing. Some respondents were uncertain about whether child 
and spouse abuse had actually increased or whether reporting practices had 
caused there to be more attention paid to those problems, resulting in more 
dbeUiehted cases of faiilles needing social services. Only two programs 
reported m increase in iulti-problen families, but no one believed that 
the numbers of such fanilies were decreasing among the populations served. 

increased ethnic diversity or changes in the proportions in ethnic 
groups in the catchment areas of the progfams visited were reported by 
five programs. In three ihstancass Increases in Southeast Asian refugees or 
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Haitian entrants had resulted In spiel al ehailengis and opportunities for 
Head Start programs; One southern program had more Blacks moving in or 
returning to the South and the counties It served while Hhite families 

9 ___ _ _ __ 

appeared to be moving out. 6ne urban neighborhood had ah increase in His- 
panic families while others found that as Asians were mOvIng In Blacks 
were moving out. 

All four components of the large metropolitan program in the Northeast 
reported severe housing shortages and overcrowding in the apartments of 
families In their neighborhoods. This shortage was also reported in 
Delaware. One rural program covering several counties in the deep South 
had experienced population shifts as people moved from remote rural dwel- 
lings to subsidized housing in apartment complexes In towns in the catch - 
meht area. 

Other problems mehtibhed as having increased at one or two sites were 
the number of teehaged parents, the number Of parents in iob training 
programs, the number of children in foster care, the number Of illegal 
aliens, and the number of Illiterate parents. These changes, while hot as 
wide-spread as those mehtiohed above, still indicated eoiiiiiUhity needs that 
Head Start programs had to address in attempting to serve the most needy. 

Conclusion . Head Start cbnnttnitles are perceived by Head Start staff 
as undergoing various kinds of change, with the families served by Head 
Start becoming more needy, both In terms of financial heeds and in terms of 
family problems and needs for special services. The Head Start program 
staff nenfaers Interviewed were genuinely concerned with meeting the 
increasing needs In their communities and were typically frustrated by 
their Inability to meet all the needs. With the recent decline in federal 
support for social service programs. Head Start frequently finds that it is 
one of thi fm programs that can address a broad spectnni of family needs 
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while also providing a developmental experience for children. Head Start 
programs nevertheless inust recognize that they cannot meet the needs of all 
low-Income families, or even meet all the needs of the families they decide 
to serve. In a later section of this chapter possible consequences of 
trying to serve more of the most needy families are described. 



Uses^f^ommanitv Needs Assessments 

Although only one of the Ih-depth study programs reported oM using the 
results of the community needs assessment, programs varied In their uses of 
these data, and the majority of programs found only one or two uses for the 
Information. Four programs reported using the Information In setting 
recruitment priorities. Their recruitment efforts were aimed at neighbor- 
hoods where families needing Head Start might reside, or at particular 
groups such as young single parents, certain ethnic groups, or families 
with special needs (e.g., victims of child and spouse abuse, multiple 
problem familibs^ or handicapped children). Four programs had identified 
families with low incomes and "special needs" as those most In need of Head 
Start and had targeted recruitment toward them. Two of these felt that the 
cbSmunity needs assessment was helpful in locating such families In the 
coSnunity. Two other prdgrams aentionid targeting Southeast Asian refugees . 
for recruitment i with one reporting that its conawnity needs assessment 
data had Increased awareness of refugees as a needy population. 

Four programs used cbiinynlty needs assessment infomation for pirograin 
planning. Two of tRese used it to decide where to locate Head Start Cen- 
ters. The progrsui In Hississippi had changed the location of a center upon 
finding s decrease In the number of preschool -aged children in one part of 
the county and considerable glnolfth iii the number of such children in 



One program had Instituted a hoine based prograiii based on the findings 
of its eottinuhlty needs assessment. Others determined transportation 
schedules and routes In part on the basis of needs assessment data. One 
program, whieh relied mostly Oh a survey of enrolled parents, not only pro- 
jected trtnspbrtat Ion needs through Its survey* but also used It in plan- 
ning curriculuin for the parent training component. Parents were asked to 
check off areas of special interests ihcluding disciplinej nutrition, and 
play as a learning activity. Subject areas receiving the mOst parent 
response were selected for parent education activities. Parent suggestions 
were also elicited for topics for the classroom curriculum. Another pro- 
gram studied in depth the needs of its Southeast Asian refugee parents, 
held cross-cultural training workshops for its staff, and planned and car- 
ried out parent activities based on what they had learned about the special 
heeds of this group of parents. 

Four programs said they used conmunity needs assessment data in prepar- 
ing their funding proposal , in one instance to request expansion money in 
order tO serve a large new group of refugee families that had moved Into 
the area. Two Of the four saw the funding proposal as the only use for its 
heeds assessment. One rural program serving remote farm families had 
learned through the parent survey, which is part of its conmunity needs 
assessment, that its home-based parents felt their children needed more 
socialization activities. As a result, the Head Start director requested 
additional funding to Increase the htniiber Of center days. The other pro- 
gran used the assessineht only to comply with federal regulations arid 
appeared to design it so that the findings denonstrated that Head Start was 
meetihg the heeds of the cdamihlty and should cohtihue to be funded. Staff 
jn^fiers did not feel the docuieht was useful to them in program plahnihg, 
nor for setting recruitiiefit priorities. 
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CoBctusion . eonmunity needs assessment data are used in varying 
degrees by the programs in the in-depth study. Rost programs focused eh 
certain types of information and certain specific uses -- planning trahs- 
portation» adding a program option, etc. -- rather than employing the 
informntion in a side variety of ways. It is possible that with more 
understanding of the potential uses of community needs assessment informa- 
tion, as well as more effective methods of gathering that information, pro- 
grams might find the data of wider use^ not only for proposal requirements 
but also for setting recruitment priorities^ ident<*ying the most needy 
populations in their service areas, and for a variety of program planning 
activities. AEYF might consider disseminating examples of specific ways in 
which different programs have put their cbmrnuhity heeds assessments to use 
as a iijeans of encouraging more systematic use of such ihformatibh. 

Evidence o f Serving the Elidible Populatibh 

When the in-depth study programs were originally selected, there was in 
attempt to obtain variation in terms of the percentage of the eligible pop- 
ulation that each site was serving. Estimates from AGYF ("Points Assigned 
to Counties Based on Need for Service," 1985) made on a county-wide basis 
were considered during site selection, and among the nine sites the esti- 
inatid percentage served ranged from IS. 8 percent to 52.4 percent. As 
already noted, local programs have difficulty in obtaining an accurate pic- 
ture of the eligible population in their communities, so an attempt was 
made to obtain anre accurate census data for the target areas of the in- 
depth study programs. 

Because Head Start service delivery areas are not necessarily the same 
as the areas on iMich census data are available at the level of detail 
needed for this analysis, estimation procedures had to be followed, this 
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was particularly problematic When the Head Start target area constituted 
only a small portion of the area for which census data Were available. If 
the population of the Head Start target area were too small, then reliable 
census data could not be obtained at the level of the cells created by ah 
age-by-famliy-lncome analysis (I.e., poverty-level 3-, 4- and 5-year-olds). 
For these sites, enumerations from larger geographic units (counties or 
niulti -county areas} were Used for determining the number of Head Start- 
eligible children In each age group, and then a strategy was selected for 
estimating the number In the program's target area. 

Ah exact count (1986 census) was available for the Head Start target 
areas In sites A, C and I. In the six sites where the cehsuf area was 
larger than the program target area, ah estimate of the number of Head 
Start-eligible 3-, 4- or 5-year-old children (depending on site) in the tar- 
get area was calculated by multiplying the total census-area population of 
Head Start-eligible children by the proportion of all 3- and/or 4-year-olds 
in the target area. 

As fable IV-3 shows, the estimates obtained for this study differ in 
most cases from the estimates obtained by ACYF when the entire county area 
was used. In seven of the nine sites the estimates obtained here indicate 
a higher prbpbrtioh of the eligible population being served than was the 
case in AGYF's earlier estimates, interestingly, the two sites in which 
the estimates are practically the same (Programs A and C) are two of the 
sites in which the census area is the same as the program target area. 

The estimates shown in Table IV-3 indicate that programs are serving 
anywhere from 10 to 100 percent of the eligible pbpulatidh. In six Of ti.e 
nine sites estimates indicate that Head Start is serving at least half of 
the eligible population. 
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HEAD START BIRebbHOTT IN RELATION TO ESTIMATED ELIGIBLE POPULATION 



Program 



Age 



Head Start 
- Actual 



Estimated 
Eligible 
Population 



Estimated 
z Percent 
Enrolled in 



_ ACYF: 
Estimate 
of Percent 



A 


3 


. 

876 


: ; ; : 

2425 


_ _ 

36 








762 


268G 


28 


32.5 


_ 

B 


3 


155 


263 


59 






4 


246 


258 


95 


26.8 


e 




437 


262S 


17 






5 


257 


2569 


16 


15.8 


G 


3 


38 


37 


«- 






4 


38 


39 


97 


21.7 


E 


4 


88 


33 


96 


27.3 


F 


4 


114 


129 


88 


52.4 


g 


4 


36S 


825 


44 






5 


436 


672 


64 


20.4 


H 


3 


77 


259 


36 






4 


54 


286 


19 


15.8 


i 


4 


269 


478 


56 


27.9 



* Estimated percent enrolled exceeds 100 percent. This seems to hase^- 
OGCurred in areas in which there have been the greatest population changes 
since the 1980 census. 

** "Points Assigned to Counties Based on Need for Service/ ACYF, 1985 
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Table lV-4 shows an added dlmensleh. Four of the In-depth study sites 
were located in commurities in Which public pre- kindergarten programs were 
operated by the public schools. In these sites an average of 50 percent of 
the eligible 4-year-olds were enrolled in Head Start. However, an addi- 
tional 42 percent of the eligible 4-year-61ds were enrolled in the public 
school programs^ so that all together almost all (92 percent) of the eli- 
gible 4-year-old Children were enrolled in one or the other of the two pro- 
grams. It is no wonder that some of these Head Start programs were having 
difficulty achieving full enronment and maintaining a waiting list. In 
fact, one program (H) was under-errolled and had no waiting list. It 
appears that virtually all the eligible children in its target area were 
enrolled in a preschool program (either Head Start or the public schools) 
according to these estimates. 

Conclusion . When the number of Head Start eligible children in the 
programs' target areas is carefully estimated, it appears that Head Start 
programs in some communities are serving a higher proportion of the eli- 
gible population than was previously thought. In some areas practically 
all 4-year-olds are enrolled in some program, but Head Start programs are 
contending with the presence of pre-kindergarten programs in the public 
schools, a phenomenon that rarely occurred five years ago. Where this is 
happening, programs may have to reevaluate the need for Head Start ser- 
vices in the area and perhaps consider changes in the target area, in the 
ages served, or in the pregrani model offered. 

In other sites, progfajBs are serving only a fraction of the eligible 
children. The case studies suggest possible reasons for this that have to 
do with ineffective recruitment strategies^ failure to re-examine the pro- 
gram service-delivery boundaries^ uhpopular program options, or changes in 

parental attitudes. (These possibilities are discussed in a later section 
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PRE^MNDERfiARTENzEMROLJJEFn' IN REUTION^ ^ 
TO ESTIMATED ELI6IBLE POPULATION OF 4-YEAR-OLDS IN 
SITES WITH PUBLIC PRE-KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 



A 
D 
H 
I 



Pre- kindergarten 



762 
38 
54 

269 



1409 
45 
468 
150 



2171 
83 
522 
419 



Percent Of - 
Eliaible^DUlatidh ^ 



81 



88 



Average percent of 4-year Olds served -- Head Start only: 50 
Average percent of 4-year Olds served by both programs: 92 



* Estlniated percent enrolled exceeds 155 percent. This seems to have 
occurred 1h areas in which there have been the greatest population 
changes since the 1980 census. 
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of this chapter dialing with Head Start responses to coinnunity and family 
heeds.) In situations in which prograas are fu11y enrolled and have long 
waiting lists^ these figures simply mean that there are not enough Head 
Start opportunities for the level Of need in the community. In these situ- 
ations programs may have to re-examine their enrollment priorities to 
ensure that the most needy are being served. 

Serving the Host Needy 
Head Start programs are required to serve the neediest of the eligible 
low-income population. The in-depth study provided examples of how pro- 
grams define the "most needy" and how they go about recruiting and enrol- 
ling those considered to be most in need of Head Start program services, 
these definitions Or criteria for judging family needs are described here, 
followed by a reviifw of the procedures for recruiting and enrolling needy 
families, evidence of the extent to which program are enrolling the 
most needy, reasons for enrollment difficulties and data on attendance and 
attrition. This section concludes with a discussion of what programs per- 
ceive to be some of the consequences that would ensue were they to enroll 
a higher proportion of the "most needy" families. 



hafining "Most Heedv" 

Each in-depth study program appears to have given serious consideration 
to the mandate of the national Head Start Program that it serve the most 
needy of the eligible population. Each program had established criteria 
Upon which to base decisions about which families recruited for their pro- 
grams were most in need of services. 
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Tliere are four criteria that were most commonly used by the nine in- 
depth study prbgrsuns; bisted in order of their average priority, they are 
as folloMs: 

• Family income (lowest income selected first) 

t Child^s age (typically priority to 4-year-blds) 

• Child handicapping cbhditibh 

i Number, type and severity of family problems 
Other factors (each used by three or fewer programs), which increased 
chances for selection, included a child being in Head Start the previous 
year, the family having been in Head Start the previous year, a child having 
a sibling in the program, the family receiving AFDC, geographic location 
near a center, larger family size, being a teenage parent, and being Span- 
ish speaking. In most instances these factors were considered less impor- 
tant than the top i'bur in determining need for Head Start services. The 
following examples illustrate the careful way most programs approach this 
issue. 

In the instance of Prbgi*am A, the grantee sets nine enrollment priori- 
ties, instructing each neighborhood program to determine the relative 
importance of these heeds to the population it serves. These factors 
include AFDC recipients, the working poor, linguistic minorities, political 
refugees, referrals from other agencies, children With special needs (i.e., 
diagnosed or suspected physical ahd/br einbtibhal problems that affect 
development and educatibh), families with special heeds (i.e. substance 
abuse, domestic violence, physicaVerabtiohal issues/ large families with 
several young children, adolescent parents), and parents attending school 
or job training programs. 

A few programs defined "most needy" in terras of fainily profiles and 
targeted their recruitment efforts specifically to those types of families. 
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One urban prbgrani, for exafliplei characterizid needy families as "Type A" 
families, defined as teenaged, single, unemployed parents who are high 
school dropouts and responsible for the care of a Single child with special 
needs of some sort. The Social Services Sbbrdinator Of that program esti- 
mated that 75 percent of the program's enrollment was Type A families. (At 
times it appeared that implementation did not match the ideal -- in this 
case, only 3 percent of the total program enrollment were teenagers and 
only 37 percent were high school dropouts.) 

A rural program in the Midwest, which provides a fibme-based prbgrani in 
a wide geographic area, also had a specific definition of "most needy." 
That prbgrani targets incbme-eligible 4-year-o1ds for recruitment, but sees 
family special needs as the more important indicator of need for Head 
Start. These special needs include having children with handicaps or a 
stressful home envirbnment, such as single-pa»'ent family, inadequate hous- 
ing, isolated Ibcatibn, and mental health prbblems. The program director 
estimated that about 30 percent bf the families in the program constitute 
the most needy by this definitibn. He emphasized that if the program could 
recruit them, it would make 100 percent bf its enrol Imeht consist of such 
families if they were income eligible, even tfibugh the result would be 
increased costs and additional staffing fbr his program. 

A multi -county rural program in the South estimated that 92 percent bf 
its enrblled families constituted the most needy in terms bf bbth incbme 
and falSily need for the program. The Social Services Ebbrdinatbr said that 
because bf the deprivation that families close to the poverty level had 
experiehced, even bver-incbiiie families are very much in need of Head Start, 
and by all ether definitions may be considered among the most needy. He 
said, "Our families are still of the same educational level, class, and 
understanding of hew tb Use resources and how to create a stable home" 



(whether they are over-incbiiie or not). Thi staff of the program felt that 
although the program was already serving the insst needy* there were large 
numbers going unserved. 

CBBel usion . Head Start programs make a serious attempt to weigh a 
number of factors in addition to family income when assessing family needs, 
these primarily include age of child, child handicapping condition and the 
number i type and severity of family problems. Through various ways of set- 
ting priorities and describing profiles of family heeds, these programs 
take Seriously their mandate to serve families most in heed of Head Start 
services. The implications of these definitions for delivery of program 
services are explored in later sections of this chapter. As will be seen 
later {see section oh "Enrolling the Most Needy"), measuring and documenting 
family heeds are quite different matters from defining the most needy. 

Recraitmeht Process: St rateoies. Ef f(iet4v6ness^and ReferraU 

Most of the ih-depth study programs conducted annual recruitment acti- 
vities that focused oh identifying families for enrollment. Most of the 
programs began recruitment in Harch/April with a variety of strategies: 
flyers; newspaper, radio, aid TV ahhbuhceihents ; letters to parents; con- 
tacts with other agencies; and parents contacting their friends and neigh- 
bors. Typically these activities began in the spring when the bulk of the 
applications were taken and were followed by another surge in the late sum- 
mer * especially if not all program slots had been filled in the spring. 
For Sdine programs, however, recruitment was ah bhgblhg process throughout 
the program year. At a minimum, activities included cbhtihulhg to make 
contact with other agencies serving the eligible population and cbhtihulhg 
to take applications for admission into the program. 
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Two prof rams found it important to recruit door-to-door in the counties 
they served in order to ensure reaching the most needy families. The 
Social Services edordinator at Program G explained that a large number of 
their rural families Ucked the knowledge and skills to obtain the neces- 
sary dbcuii«ntatibn bf the child's birth* immunizations and family income in 
order to cbmplete the applicatibh process bn their own. By going door-to- 
door, Head Start staff could reach such families and provide them with 
assistance in meeting admission requirements. An early (January/Februaryj 
start in recruitment was necessary in this case in brder tb reach everyone. 

Program C, which also dbes dbbr-tb-dbbr recruitment iii target neighbor- 
hoods* takes further steps to ensure that family applicatibhs fbr Head 
Start contain the data needed to enable the selectibh committee tb identify 
and enrbll the families most in need of services. Recruitment staff mem- 
bers fill out detailed information about the family oh the applicatibh 
form, assist the family to obtain certificates documenting handicapped 
child needs, and identify families whose children need the immuhizatiohs 
and physicals required fbr admission into the program. Such families are 
bused tb special imniunizatibn clinics held at each Head Start center to 
ensure that no families in heed bf services are placed on the waiting list 
because they have hot met program admissibn requirements. 

Program D, which had difficulty filling all its program slots for sev- 
eral years prior to 1985, resorted tb dbbr-tb-dbbr recruitment whenever It 
needed to do so in order tb achieve Its funded ehrbl linen t level. An urban 
New Jersey program also started recruitment activities in January with dis- 
tribution of flyers and carried out a dbbr-tb-dbbr campaign in March and 
April for much the sane reason, making a registration appblhtmeht with 
interested families to guide them through the process of applicatibh. 
Including procuring the necessary documentation. The program was mandated 
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to recruit froin the most needy areas of town, as designated by census 
Information^ and reported that In one of the cboiiiunltles It serves It had 
Identified pockets of poverty of which the city officials were unaware. 
The Family Service Worker* a Head Start parent herself, felt that all eli- 
gible fainllles in the program target areas knew about the program. 

Between the time of recruitment in the spring and the beginning of 
classes or home visits In thi fall, most programs had little or no contact 
with enrolled families. A few programs made home visits to carry out fam- 
ily needs assessments and gather Information on the family social history, 
others began providing some social services prior to fall program start-up* 
and most programs said they responded to family heeds if called by the par- 
ent for assistance during the interim period. Host programs felt that 
unless families moved from the service area, few changed their minds about 
program participation during this time. 

Programs were asked to rate the effectiveness of their recruitment 
methods. Door-to-door canvassing, contact with other agencies that would 
tell their clients about Head Start (churches, welfare department, health 
Centers, public schools} and word of mouth were the three strategies per- 
ceived as most effective. Less effective were the distribution of posters 
and flyers, newspaper ads* and TV and radio announcements. These were 
deemed less effective because they tended not to reach the eligible popu- 
lation for various reasons. It was oi^ten said by respondents that Head 
Start-eligible families tended not to read newspapers* and that TV and 
radio ahhbtincemehts either were given at a time when families would not be 
listehihg* or were simply not ah effective medium for the type of informa- 
tion given 1h such announcements. When prbgrams reported that door-to-door 
recruitment was hot effective* it was typically because they were distrib- 
uting leaflets or ahhotihcemehts without making personal contact with fami- 
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lies. It should also Be noted that in some urban arias door^te-door can- 
vassing was seen as sonewhat rislcy in terras of the personal safety of 
recruitment staff. One program attempted to overcome this problem by send- 
ing staff out in teams using the Head Start van. 

these ratings of the effectiveness of recruitment strategies were 
largiiy based on the impressions of social service staff since most pro- 
grams did not keep systematic records of either recruitment activities or 
of how families learned about Head Start. Therefore, programs were not 
always certain how enrolled families learned about the program or whicn 
recruitment strategy resulted in the enrollment of a particular family. A 
variety of activities were carried out Simultaneously during the recruit- 
ment period, and it was difficult to attribute a particular family's 
enrollment to a particular strategy. Nevertheless, during the site visits 
an attempt was made to obtain estimates of the percentage of enrolled and 
waiting list families who were directly recruited by the program (i.e., by 
door-to-door canvassing, distribution of flyers, etc.), the percentage who 
initiated contact with Head Start oh their own, and the percentage who were 
rererred by other agencies. Table IV-5 shows that, oh the average, direct 
recruitment methods account for the largest percentage of families who 
enroll in these programs — 62.6 oercent of enrolled families at these pro- 
grams are 'directly" recruited, whereas 27.0 percent are enrolled through 
family-initiated contact and about 10 percent come; through referrals from 
other agencies. This trend is not universal, however, with three programs 
reporting that over half their enrol Iment comes through f ami" ^-initiated 
contact. (In inbst cases, word of mouth results in family-initiated enroll- 
ments.) Families oh waiting lists (presumably those who are less needy or 
later in applying) are somewhat less likely to have been directly recruited 
and somewhat more likely to have come through referral (see below). 
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. ^ := z = :^ =z ^ TABLE^lV-5 ^ ::: 

PEReEHTSSE^OFzESROttEDANO WSITING LIST FAMILIES ENROLLED THRQUSH 
niREGT RECRUITMENT* SELF-INITIATED CONTACT AND REFERRAL 



Directly Recruited Family Initiated Referred by 

by Program Contact - Other Agency 

Site Enrolled Waiting LUi inro^ed waiting LUt Enrolled Waiting List 



A 


52.8 


12.7 


35.0 


54.9 


12.3 


32.3 


B 


71.9 


13.1 


9.5 


18.0 


18.6 


68.9 


C 


84.7 


97.0 


8.5 


3.0 


6.8 


0.0 


D 


99.2 


NI 


0.8 


NI 


0.0 


NI 


E 


37.2 


62.5 


57.7 


37.5 


5.2 


0.0 


F 


■ 90.3 


62.5 


6.5 


28a 


3.2 


9.4 


G 


79.4 


N! 


4.2 


NI 


16.4 


NI 


H 


35.7 


NA 


54.3 


NA 


id.b 


NA 


i 


12.0 


NA 


66.9 


NA 


21.0 


NA 



Mean 62.6 49.6 27.0 28.3 10.4 22.1 



NA i Not Applicable; no waiting list 
NI « No Information Available 
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One site (Program E) In wfilcfi most of the enrbUnients eame through 
family- initiated contact with the program also reported that its iiiader 
recruitment strategy relied on people with first-hand knowledge of needy 
families making personal visits to talk with families aBout the program. 
Perhaps this program considered subsequent applications from such families 
as "family-initiated*" even though they were in response to these contacts 
by the program. The Head Start administrators at Program E felt that less 
personalized strategies (including the pre-regi strati on day at the local 
school for kindergarten , first grade, and Head Start) were not as effective 
for recruitment because families were reserved, tended to keep to them- 
selves, and were unlikely to take the initiative in making contacts at pub- 
lic events. It was also felt that there families did not have educational 
backgrounds that would incline them toward reading letters and advertise- 
ments. 

The other program that saw family-initiated contact as the means by 
w most enrolled families entered the program found word of mouth to be 
the most effective recruitment strategy for its program. This program 
Served predominantly Hispanic families who responded well to this strategy 
which placed great emphasis on family and community contacts and social 
interaction. "Parents know when their children receive good care, and 
other parents believe them when they recommend the program," according to a 
Head Start staff iSeiiiber. This program had no difficulty filling program 
slots. (It had ho waiting list because children not enrolled in Head Start 
were enrolled in the pre- kindergarten program in the public schools until a 
vacancy occurred in Head Start.) Over-reliance on personal contacts 
carries with it the risk that only the people with which one has contact 
will be recruited. This particular program had a racial/ethhie group edm- 
positidh that did hot closely match the service area at large, which might 
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have resulted from the key role of personal contacts In the referral pro- 
cess. 

Referrals are important to Head Start. The indepth study programs 
reported receiving referrals from a variety of agencies, including the wel- 
fare department, daycare agencies, health agencies, child protective ser- 
vices, and so on. Estimates of the percentage of enrolled families at each 
site Obtained through referrals (Table IV-5) ranged from 21 percent in Pro- 
gram I (which had a cddperative arrangement with the state preschool pro- 
gram to enroll irtcdihe-eligible families in Head Start first) to 3.2 percent 
in Program F (which appeared to have little communication with other child- 
care agencies in its area and considered its coordination with other 
agencies as "informal"). Program D reported no enrollments through refer- 
rals, although staff members interviewed said they received a number of 
referrals, especially from a prograin for young handicapped children. 

Across the nine sites ah average about IB percent of enrolled familifiS 
came from referrals. In three of the five programs in which the comparison 
is possible, a larger percentage of waiting list families came through 
referrals. 

The three urban programs (A, B, and I) all worked actively to achieve 
cooperation with other agencies serving Head Start-eligible populations 
and to ensure that they were aware of what Head Start had to offer. The 
Prdgraiti Coordinator at Program A3 was in constant contact with other 
agencies, including child protective services, welfare programs, health and 
mental health programs^ other childcare agencies, and the courts and legal 
aid. She felt she did more phdhing and outreach to these agencies than 
they did to her and said, "If I didn't continue the relationship, they 
wouidh't pick up the phone." Her efforts paid off for the program, as she 
estimated that about half their enroll men ts came through referrals. When 
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combined, the four programs ineluded in Program A received 12 percent of 
their enrolled families and 32 percent of their waiting list i'amilies through 
referral s . 

Program B gives recruitment priority to families referred through other 
social service agencies including child protective services and agencies 
serving the handicapped. The staff at the Human Services office kept Head 
Start application forms in its office for distribution to families who 
were interested in Head Start services. 

Pfograin I had 21 percent of its families referred to it from other 
agencies. It kept in close contact with various community agencies and had 
letters of agreement with some of them regarding referrals to Head Start. 
Head Start staff also interacted frequently with other agencies in the com- 
munity and at meetings of the local affiliate Of the National Association 
for the Education of Young ehildreh. Head Start staff said that about 10 
percent of their hoh- handicapped and 75 percent of their handicapped chil- 
dren had come through referrals. Program I also had an agreement with the 
public school pre -kindergarten program whereby the most needy families were 
enrolled in Head Start and the remainder taken by the public schools pro- 
gram^ Head Start being able to offer such families services unavailable to 
therii through the public schools program. 

Conclusion. Host programs devote a significant portion of the year and 
considerable staff effort to recruitment activities. A variety of recruit- 
iiieht strategies are used^ with each program reporting that it used several. 
The strategies judged to be most effective involve personal contact with 
eligible families and require the greatest investment of staff time and 
resources. Yet a humber of prbgranis felt that such strategies are essen- 
tial If they are to reach the most needy farSilies. Recruitment strategies 
are not always what they appear to be^ 6oor-to-dbbr canvaissing of neigh- 
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bbrhbbds may be eithir iiiire distribution of leaflets or more proactive 
knocking bh dbbrs and faee-to-face talks with prospective families. Word 
of mbtitri, sbmetlmes cited ss a valuable recruitment method » Is actually not 
a strategy but rather a result of a program's visibility In the community. 
And because It is passive rather than active, programs Cannot effectively 
control "spreading the Word" to the most needy. 

At most prbgraras there Is little contact between programs and families 
between the time of appllcatlbn and the time of enrbllmeht In the fall» 
although a few conduct family needs assessments or begin prbvidihg sbme 
social services. On the average, about id percent of enrbllmeht came 
thrbugh referrals. Several sites, particularly In urban areas, malhtaihed 
active cooperation with other agencies, and such special effbrts were 
rewarded by referrals bf families in need of Head Start services. Since 
programs collect very little information for evaluating the relative effec- 
tiveness of the Various recruitment methods used, it might be helpful If 
they received guidelines on how to assess the Impact of their recruitment 
effbrts. 



Enroll ind the Host Needy 

Once prbgrains define the "iiiest needy" and Complete their recruitment 
effbrts, it is necessary tb select the most needy frbifi the pool of appli- 
cants. Seven bf the nine prbgrans used a select ion coinriiittee to make deci- 
sions about which families tb ehrbll into the program. At one site the 
Head Start Director reviewed the appllcatlbhs and made recomiiiehdatibhs to 
the Policy Council with input from the teachers and Sbcial Services Ebbrdi- 
nator. Another program director said that althbugh the prbgram pribrit- 
ized the application forms according to need. It had never had a prbblem 



prior to this year because It could take a11 who applied, and thus had 
never needed a selection connlttee. 

Host programs used a system of ranking or prioritizing families accord- 
ing to the program's definition of the most needy, as discussed above. 
Typically a selection committee meets, and each member assigns a numerical 
value to the factors considered on each application. Applications are then 
rank-ordered by the committee, with those families who were assigned the 
highest number of points (i.e., considered the most needy) being selected 
for enrollment. The remaining families are placed on a waiting list if 
they want to be considered for the program when vacancies occur. 

Thus far, the experiences of th' e nine programs have illustrated the 
process of assessing community needs and defining, recruiting and enrolling 
the most needy. It is now appropriate to consider how effective these 
programs have been in enrolling those families considered to be most needy. 

At the outset it must be acknowledged that it is very difficult to 
obtain Sufficient information about a community to be able to ascertain how 
effective a given Head Start program is in serving the most needy families. 
In the ih-depth study several factors were examined that give indications 
of common ity heeds, and taken together they permit overall judgments on 
this issue. Some evidence can be found by examining community demograph- 
ics; other evidence conies from a comparison of enrolled children and fami- 
lies with those oh waiting lists. If children and families selected into 
the program appear to be more needy than those bh waiting lists^ it may be 
Inferred that programs are exercising Judgment and selecting those with 
greater needs. 

Comparisons of selected demographic characteristics of enrolled faiiil- 

£ ~ 1 . . . [ Z Z I ~ ..11 

lies with the characteristics of low-ihcoine families with 3- to 5-year-bld 
children In the community or conmanltles served by the ih-depth study pro- 
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gfaiiis pfovidi evidence that the needier families are, by and larger the 
ones receiving Head Stirt services. Table IV-6 compares the nine program 
enrbllSehts with the populations of their respective service areas on a 
number of variables. 

In terras of family income* it is very clear that in most program areas, 
the programs are enrolling families from the lowest end of the income dis- 
tribution. Host dramatic are Programs B, E and G in which more than 40 
percent of the enrolled families have annual incomes under $4,000. On the 
average, for the eight programs in which these comparisons could be made, 
80.9 percent of the program ehrollmeht comprised families earning $13,000 
per year or less. A similar picture emerges in terras of families receiving 
public assistance, with the percentage among program enrollment far exceed- 
ing the percentage anrong the general population. Another indication of 
family need, single-parrint status, supports the contention thait Head Start 
families are needier in all but one site the percentage of enrolled fam- 
ilies who are single-parent exceeds the percentage of single-parent fami- 
lies among low-income families with 3- to 5-year-old children in the com- 
munity. 

Hany Head Start programs would not consider themselves to be effec- 
tively serving their communities if the racial/ethnic balance of enrolled 
children were disproportionate to the racial/ethnic balance of the low- 
income population in their cdiSnunity. In five of the sites there appear 
to be some discrepancies. Program 8 Say be under-enrolling White families 
while over-representing Black and Hispanic families; Program C appears 
to be under-enrolling Bhite families while over -enrol ling Hispanic 
families; Program 6 appears to be over- enrol ling Black families and under- 
representing eligible Bhite families; Program H appears to have a higher 
propbrtibn of Black familieis and a siSaller proportion of White families 
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than the cblStiunity at largi; arid Prograffi I seems to be ever- enrol ling His- 
panic arid Black families while White faitiilies an less we11 represented in 
the program In three of these sites (C, G and H) the median income of the 
minority families was lower than that of the White fainilieSi indicating 
that in carrying out their plan to enroll the more needy families the pro- 
grams created racial/ethnic imbalances. In Program B, the median income 
was the same for the three main racial/ethnic groups, but in Program I, the 
median income of Hispanic families was $2,069 higher than the median for 
White and Black families, although the medians for White and Black families 
did not differ. 

Other indications of the extent to which programs are enrolling the 
most needy families are seen in comparisons between the children and fami- 
lies enrolled and those placed on waiting lists. At the ih-depth study 
sites both subjective impressions and quantitative analyses of these two 
groups of children and families were made. 

iiead Start staff members were asked for their perceptions about how 
waiting list families differed from those who were enrolled. As might be 
expected, most respondents felt that waiting list families were less needy 
than those who were enrolled and that more of them were over- income. One 
program said that w«1tihg list children tended to be younger; another said 
that the families and children on the waiting list had less severe problems 
than did enrolled families. Four programs ihehtiohed that waiting list fam- 
ilies had not yet provided complete dbcumentatibh of income and child 
information* such as birth certificates and ininuhizatibn records. The 
Social Services Coordinator In Mississippi said that many of the lowest 
Income families ended up oh the waiting list because they were late apply- 
ing and couldnH "get themselves together" to complete the necessary docu- 
mentation even with assistance from the staff, this, he said, resulted in 
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the program being unable to serve tReni and^ Instead, enrolling those Who 
qualify for Head Start even though sooewhat less needy; 

In addition to collecting these perceptions, program records of 
inrolled and waiting list children and families were tabulated and compari- 
sons made Oh a number of variables. These are detailed In the tables that 
follow. (Note that two of the in-depth study programs had no waiting 
lists.) 

i IncMne tevel Hable IS-7). At six of the seven programs 
with waiting lists, enrolled families had lower incomes. 



0 Family Structure (Table IV-8). Enrolled families were some- 
what more lUcely to be single- parent and to have more children. 



e Public Assistance (Table I¥-9). Hbree^^ (55 
percent! were receiving public assistance (predbminahtly 
AFDC) than waiting list families (34 percent). 

• Employment (Table iy-i).^A number of prograins had hot- 
Information on the employment status of families at all or 
had not kept that 1 hf oraat ion on waiting list families. In 
three programs, the mothers of enrolled children were less 
likely to be working either full or part tiiue, whereas in 
two sites, the waiting list mothers were less likely to be 
employed. 



• Childreh's Ithnicity (Table IV- 10). At three sites, enrolled 
children wre somewhat different from waiting list children 
ih terms of ethhicity. In Program A, a large urban, prpgrain 
which for the most part serves ethnically diverse neighbor- 
hoods^ the pereehtage of Hispahic and Asian children ^ 
ehroTled ih the program was substantially less than the 
percentage of those en the Mitihg list. Further, the per- 
centage of Hhtti ehrol led children was substantial Ij higher 
than that of White Chi Idfeh on the waiting list. Program B 
also had a higher pereeBtage of Whites enrolled than on the 
waiting list V but a sniller percentage of liispahics among 
enrol 1 ed children compared wlth^ the wai tl hg Ti st percent- 
age. In Program D, enrolled children included a lower per- 
centage of Whites than were on the waiting list. 

Data were also collected oh a nu^r of other variables during the site 

visit. It would have been Interesting to compare enrolled and waiting list 

families on such factors as mother's educational attaihmeht, mother's age^ 

and proportion of mothers who had been teenagers when their first child was 
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- _ _ TABLE IV-7 
FAMILY INGOHE OF ENROLLED AND WAITING LIST FAMILIES 





Site 




Median Incane Category 
Enrol 1 ed waWiia List 


DUferftBce 




A 




$5,000-5,999 


$6,000-6.999 


•(•$1,600 




B 




4,000-4.999 


8.000-8.999 


+$4,000 




C 




5,000-5,999 


4.000-4.999 


-$1,000 




0 




8,000-8,999 


8.000-8.999 


0 




E 




5,000-5,999 


19.000+ 

• 






F 




8,000-8,999 


18.000-18.999 


+$10,000 




G 




3,000-3,999 


5.000-5.999 


+$2,000 




H 




5.000-5.999 


NA 






i 




8,000-8.999 


NA 








z z TABLE IV-8 

FAMILY STRUCTURE OF ENROLLED AND WAITING LIST FAMILIES 


Site 




Percent Singie-Pirtnt Families Average Numbep of eftildren per Family 
Enroned Waltinq List Enrolled Wadtlnq List 


A 




79.3 


76.2 


2.4 


2.2 


B 




71.5 


45.8 


2.5 


2.2 


C 




36.7 


52.2 


2.8 


2.7 


D 




31.4 


38.6 


2.9 


2.4 


E 




30.9 


12.5 


2.6 


2.1 


F 




17.9 


9.4 


2.8 


2.5 


S 




66.9 


64.1 


2.9 


2.6 


R 




79.4 


NA 


2.0 


NA 


I 




42.2 


NA 


3.0 


NA 



7-S1ta , ,_ _ 

Average* 47.7 42.7 2.7 2.4 
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^Average based on tde seven pregirjsms with waiting lists. 
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A 


75.4 


68.7 


18.4 


S.3 


S.6 


41.5 


17.4 


2B.2 


dI.D 




10 Q 
iOiO 


10 


B 


56.9 


33.3 


32.1 


63.7 


16.0* 


3.6* 




3.0 


d4.4 


TU 


id c 


id 7 


C 


39.5 




32.1 


19.3 


21.6* 


N! 


6.3 


Ni 


74.9 


UI 

Nl 


a it) 


MT 
nl 


D 


55.1 


84.0 


7.5 


Ni 


fii 


NI 


NI 


NI 


nl 


UI 

Nl 


Nl 




F 




5.6 


16.7 


56.3 


41.1 


^.5 


NI 


NI 


NI 


11 


NI 


Nl 


f 


19.2 


0.0 


NI 


Ni 


NI 


Nt 


NI 


NI 


NI 


NI 


NI 


NI 


G 


51.6 


50.0 


43.0 


39.1 


49.2 


NI 


15.3 


NI 


64.D 


NI 


15.9 


NI 


H 


75.2 




27.4 




54.9 


i 


li.7 




61.3 




24.8 


N^ 


I 


21.0 




48.4 




42.0 


i 


10.0 




70.6 




6.5 




verl 


46.2 


3B.1 


^.5 


40.3 
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Public Assistance average based on 7 sites with Miitlng lists; eiplpnt average based on 5 sites. 
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TABLE IV- 10 

PERCENT ETHNIC SRQUP MEMBERSHIP OF ENROLbED AND RAITING bIST FAMILIES 

Amirlcan 

^ White - Blacic -- - : Hisoahle z Asian Indian 

Sj te EnfoTr^ait Ennjirnfeit Enrell Wait EnroTr"Walt Enroll Walt 



M 




9 .J 




SB 7 

WW . / 




22.4 


0.4 


7.5 


0.0 


0.0 


B 


33.2 


22.2 


51.7 


55.6 


14.8 


22.2 


0.0 


6.6 


6.3 


0.0 


e 




10.7 


6.8 


5.4 


78.1 


81.7 


0.9 


1.3 


2.7 


0.9 


D 


36.9 


45.5 


6.8 


0.6 


49.2 


52.3 


1.6 


d.o 


11.5 


2^3 


E 


92.5 


100. b 


7.5 


6.6 


0.0 


d.Q 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0^0 


F 


97.6 


100. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


OiO 


0/0 


0.0 


G 


0.7 


0.0 


99.3 


100. 0 


OiO 


0.0 


0^0 


0.0 


^0.0 


0.0 


H 


13^9 


NA 


69.4 


NA 


16^0 


NA 


0.7 


NA 


0.0 


NA 


I 


24.2 


NA 


20.5 


NA 


54.5 


NA 


0.8 


NA 


0.0 


NA 
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born (because of Ihe expressed ebheerht with Increased teenage pregnancies 
at some sites), but as seen by the entries in table Vi-9i inost sites did 
not have thit Information on waiting 11st families, and several Were hot 
able to report the Information on enrolled faiSilles either. 

Cohcla^loh . All programs establish criteria for enrol liiieht in addition 
to Ihcoincs and carefully review applications to determine who should be 
enrolled. Enrollment criteria In three programs Included factors related 
to ethnicity. In these cases, families from linguistic mlhbrltles were 
mentioned as meeting or>3 of the criteria of need addressed in the selection 
process. Othir indicators of need such as Income, child handicap, and fam- 
ily problems were given much higher priority in the selection process by 
all h1n« sites. 

In general terms, programs appear to be su:cessful in the application 
of the criteria they establish. Rheh cempared to the population of chil- 
dren and families in their service areas, enrolled families tend to be from 
atmbhg the most needy when factors such as family income, public assistance, 
and family structure are considered. From aindhg those families recruited, 
programs tend to select the needier fatmilies while placing those with 
higher incomes, those more likely to be two-parent families, those less 
likely to be receiving public assistance, and those more likely to be 
employed on waiting lists. This is not to say there Is ho room for 
improvement in efforts to serve the most needy. As the case studies In 
Appendix B indicati, there are a number of programs that are not serving 
all of the eligible population, yet enroll children whose families are at 
the upper end of the low- income population distribution or are over- income. 
It is recognized that changing enrollment patterns might have some effect 
oh prograi operations, so this issue Was explored with those programs and 
is reported in the following section. 
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Soine prograns reported difficulties or delays in making selection deci- 
sions because of families failing to obtain the necessary documentatidh 
(and the rnissing data in Table IV- 10 provide evidence of programs' lack of 
information about waiting list families who have applied for enrollment). 
Programs may need to put more effort into assisting families with meeting 
the application documentation requirements (as some are doing). It is also 
important that they have information on the family characteristics related 
to selection criteria that affect selection decisions. Families who have 
the greatest difficulty providing documentation may be among the most 
needy. 



Ca nseauenc es^f Serving More o f the "Host Reedv* 

Head Start Directors, Social Service Edordinators, and parents on the 
Policy Council were asked to Judge what the impact dh their programs would 
be if they were to serve more of the families considered to be most in need 
of Head Start. Even though the in-depth study programs felt that they were 
making serious efforts to identify those most in need of Head Start, a 
number Of them also felt that serving larger percentages of such families 
wOuld have major consequences for their programs. 

One urban program's Family Service Worker felt that if her program 
enrolled a greater proportion of the "most needy," more demands would be 
placed dh the staff and either they would have to serve fewer children or 
increase staff and resources. The program's Social Services Coordinator 
pointed but, however, that the program is already enrolling the most needy 
from amdhg its applicants, and that there are only rare occasions when it 
would hot enroll eligible children, such as when children had behavioral or 
emotional problems causing them to be dangerous to others or when their 
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particular type of Randicap indicated they wbiild benefit more from another 
type of setting; 

A rural county program in Kentucky defined the "most needy" in terms of 
income-eligible families with a 4-year-old having either a diagnosed or 
suspected handicap or coining from a problem family. Staff estimated that 
between 50 and 80 percent of those currently enrolled fit that profile; 
Increasing the number of such families in the program would have a number 
of consequences i according to the staff: Staff burnout would result from 
greater workloads in classrooms and fron making more home visits to meet 
the higher heeds of families with handicapped children and stress in the 
home. It would also be necessary to add classroom staff with special edu- 
cation training. The program also felt a home-based option might have to 
be added to acconnodate children whose handicap prevented them from being 
adequately served in a center. The result of these prbgrain changes in 
response to serving more of the most needy would be ah increase in Operat- 
ing costs to provide personnel with higher level?? of professional training 
as well as to provide needed special equipment for the handicapped. 

The program in Arizona had a very similar deflhltloh of the most needy 
and mentioned the same concerns regarding staff burnout and higher operat- 
ing costs i adding that program attendance levels would net be as good and 
that there would be a higher dropout rate. Another program that made low 
income and special heeds its selection priorities, felt that it would have 
to provide more services, but not necessarily any new services, if it were 
to have a greater number of such families enrolled. Additional training 
for the entire staff might be heeded and new centers might need to be added 
in order to better acconibdate the handicapped. Recruitment staff members 
felt recruitment might become more difficult because special needs families 
are harder to locate, identify, and enroll. ^ 
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A small prograin whose Seelal Service Coordinator Mas also a classroom 
teacher said It Would heed a full-tlifti pirsoh In that position and iiiore 
program staff because It Mas coinmltted to continuing to pursue the program 
goal of helping to Build Independence in the families served. If there 
Mere more families with problems, it would take longer to re?ch this goal, 
and stiff training would be needed for dealing with particular family 
needs; curriculum changes might also be necessary. 

A large southwestern program that currently estimated that it was 
serving only 23 percent of the eligible population In its service area and 
a program in the rural South both thought they would be serving more fami- 
lies (but not necessarily different types of families) if they were to 
enroll more of the "Uiost needy." The former program felt that if more 
resources were available it would extend its services to families in the 
more distant rural areas who had no access to services. 

Staff members interviewed at a large metropolitan area grantee all 
expressed concern about heavy Impacts oh their programs from serving more 
of the "most needy." In anticipating the result, one neighborhood program 
director said, "One family with multiple problems can use up all your 
resources." She indicated that staff burhout would result from having a 
program full of such families. Not only would staff stress increase, there 
would also be a need for higher paid, more highly trained staffs Children 
in the program would be affected, too. A parent bh the Policy Council felt 
strongly that serving more families with problems would hot be beneficial 
to the program. Shi said, "It's not healthy to have too mahy children of 
one type. If they all have serious problems, they can't learn from each 
other, i i i I wouldn't want my kid in a program where all the kids had 
prbbl ems . " 
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Eoncltiyibn ^ Host prograin staff who wire ihtefviewfed felt that enrol- 
ling a tiiper proportion of the "insst heedy" would have a negative Impact 
on the delivery of Head Start s@rv1eesi It was felt this would create 
the need for additional staff, additional stress and burhOut among existing 
staff, and increased operating costs. It was also felt there might be a 
detrimental effect on the parents who are enrolled because there would be 
fewer *role models* of parents who are "making it." Similarly, concern Was 
expressed for the quality of children's classroom experience were there to 
be a much higher proportion of "problem" children. 

Head Start^ RiSDQRses tg^^6ji«itw4^ and^amit^^ 
The extent to Which the services of a Head Start program meet the needs 
of the pbpulatibn it seeks to serve infiuences its ability to recruit, 
enroll, and retain those fafiilies. For this reason, case study interview- 
ers asked Head Start sUff members why their current program models had 
been adopted, how families were assigned to different Head Start nKi>dels and 
what kinds of prograin changas were made in order to better meet community 
needs. Programs having difficulty meeting their funded enrollment levels 
were asked the reasons for their difficulty in filling program slots arid 
whether they felt that changes in the program would remove those difficul- 
ties. Data Ori dropouts, nm enrol lees and on attendance provided addi- 
tiorial perspective on how effectively programs wre responding to comnuriity 
needs i 

flddptiori ef Program Hodgls ahd^ftss4qnnient of Faffl444K^4g41a^all 

A riumber of pfr^rais rep4?rted that they had implemerited particular pro- 
gran iodels in response to eoniitinlty need^. In sonii cases models were 
offered because of pareritaj pr»te»*iriee full day programs in response to 
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parents in job training or working; or alternate-day programs in response 
to parent pref'erences to have their children at home for longer periods. 
Programs offering home-based options also did so in response to eomraunity 
or family needs ^ either because of transportation difficulties or because 
they felt their families were particularly in need of training in parenting 
skills; 

Some programs were influenced by lack of classroom space or by teacher 
preference in selecting their program models. The program in Minnesota had 
originally adopted the home-based option because of the large rural area it 
served, but with the inception of state-mandated kindergarten programs 
classroom space previously available to Head Start had been taken over by 
local education agencies, making the home-based option even more appropri- 
ate a response to problems facing the program. Families and children were 
assigned to different models at most programs for similar reasons. If par- 
ents were in training or working, children tended to be assigned to full- 
day programs; if transportation were a factor, the geographic location of 
the center or the area served by bus routes was considered in assigning 
particular options. Children in remote areas might be assigned to home- 
based programs if that option were available. 

Another factor* mentioned by several programs in assigning families to 
different options, was the child's age. The programs in ealifbrhia and 
Arizona, for example, offered home- based instruction to 3 -year-olds and 
center-based instruction to 4-year-olds. In those instances, the child's 
need for socialization was Seen as the reason for providing center-based 
instruction for 4-year-blds* while special family needs were addressed 
through home-based instruction. 
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Pf ngyaiwatir Changgs 

A number of examples of program changes made in response to cOinnunity 
needs have been given throughout this report. The following paragraphs 
provide additional instances of Head Start programmatic changes Siade to 
accommodate community and family needs. They include examples of staffing 
changes and staff development activities, parent training, new programs and 
services, establishing a new center or relocating an existing one, provid- 
ing more transportation, coordination with other agencies and schools, 
adopting a new program option, and adjusting the target area served. An 
urban neighborhood program made roarer curriculum changes, added specific 
staff development and parent training sessions in response to the needs of 
an influx of Southeast Asian and ehihese families in the area it served. 
Another urban program added Haitian parents to its recruitment teams because 
sizeable numbers of Haitian entrants had moved into the neighborhood. 

A number of other program changes were made in response to family 
needs. One school -based program learned that Head Start-eligible parents 
needed more awareness of available services in the coramuhlty, and wrote a 
grant proposal to provide more parent education in order to address that 
need. Hentioned earlier was a program that discovered a need on the part 
of the isolated rural families in its home-based program for more social- 
ization, and hence requested additional funding to hold more frequent "cen- 
ter days" for its families, in the Southwest, a Head Start program's staff 
added a Spanish-spealcing classrooin aide and mare varied menus of ethnic 
foods to better serve the large number of Hispanic families in its program. 

Establishing a new center or relocating a center in response to commu- 
nity needs happened in a number of instances; for example^ in Mississippi 
the number of preschool -aged children decreased dramatically in one area 
and increased in another. The program responded by closing the center 



fiheri there were fewer a§e-e11glb1e children and opening a new one where It 
was heeded. A Texas prograin added two classrooms In response to community 
heeds, ahd begah busing families from new geographic areas to existing 
centers . 

Program £ set sbiiie very ambitious program goals for coordination and 
cooperatlbh with other agencies In meeting a number of Identified family 
heeds. These Included providing more health Services for families not eli- 
gible for the state's Bepartmeht of Economic Security subsidy, Involving 
other conmuhlty agencies In the development of child abuse support systems, 
conducting additional parent education to upgrade parent's job Skills and 
Improve their Job hunting abilities. A fourth goal was Increasing commu- 
nity involvement in Head Start throagh developing a closer relationship 
with the local school district. 

In this case also, the regional office was concerned that Program E 
document the need to serve families for more than one year. (The program 
had been using Its home-based option as a "feeder" prograin for bringing 
high-risk 3-year-olds into its center-based program.) Staff members were 
convinced that a twO-year program. In which the home visits empower parents 
to be more effective in their children's education, followed by a classroom 
experience focusing bh the developmental needs of the children, would 
result 1h more lasting change fbr the fajnilies they serve, and would most 
effectively meet their heeds. In her letter to the regional office in this 
regard, the Head Start Directbr wrote, "To Ibbk at only the need to serve 
the maximum number bf children withbut alsb addressing the heed tb effect 
lasting change would be shbrt sighted ahd pbtehtially daiigihg tb Head 
Start." 

In some Instances changes In model br target area served seemed indi- 
cated by the situation at the sites, but prbgrams were hbt respPhdihg 



accordlngljr. For exaiiiple, Prograin B fiad strong indicatidns that parents 
did not like the hone-based option or the alternate day program, yet they 
continued to be offered. In other Instances coiSiuhlty demographics changed 
but programs were enrolling disproportionate numbers of one ethnic group. 
Yet the program seemed satisfied with Its situation and had no plans to 
change Its recruitment activities in order to recruit the underserved eth- 
nic groups. 
EBncluslon 

Programs do Implement particular models because of perceived family or 
conmihlty heeds. In addition, Ihijof factors such as the child's age, area 
of residence, parent employment, or training situation are considered when 
assigning families to different program options. Other considerations are 
also brought to bear, however, and program options are not always used to 
meet Individual family needs. Because of difficulties In conducting useful 
comnunlty needs assessments, programs may hot always perceive the need for 
program changes. When programs do perceive a heed for program changes in 
response to community needs, they sometimes make those modifications where 
resources are available to do so. In other Instances, changes in model 
offered or target area served seemed to be indicated but programs did not 
respond accordingly. 

Enrollment Levels^ Attendance Rates, and MjeaM 
Over a five-month period (December 198S through April 1986) In-depth 
study programs were asked to provide enrol liiient and attendance data for a 
randomly selected week In each month. In addition, detailed Information 
was obtained on each dropout and hew enrol lee during the five months. 
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Enrollment a nd Waiting bist bevels 

Table IV- 11 compares tfie funded center-based enrol iiiierit of each of the 
nine case study programs with the actual enrol Ineht in those programs for 
December 1985 through April 1986. The average current enrol Iraent calcu- 
lated as a percentage of funded enrollment for the five-mbhtfi period ranged 
from 85.9 percent to 104.6 percent. All but one of the programs maintained 
an average enrollment exceeding 97 percent of their funded ehrbllmeht for 
the five-month period examined; three programs maintained enroll mints of 
100 percent Or higher. 

Table IV-12 includes the same information for the five programs operat- 
ing home-based options, the average actual enrollment for the five-month 
period ranged from 90.2 percent Of funded enrollment to 100 percent. On 
the average, the five programs were able to maintain an enrollment level 
that was 97 percent of the funded enrol litient. 

In most cases enrol Imeht could be maintained at Or close to the funded 
levels because replacements for dropouts could be selected frOiii waiting 
lists. Two of the in-depth study programs had hb waiting lists, and the 
Other seven had waiting lists ranging in size from 9 to 36 percent of their 
funded enrollment. Most ^vrograms reported that their waiting lists have 
either stayed the same or grown longer in recent years, indicating that 
In-depth study programs, with some exceptions, still have pools of eligible 
families from which to fill program vacancies. Making sure that waiting 
list families are income-eligible and meet each program's criteria for 
being most needy is sometimes more difficult, however. There also may be 
certain geographic areas within the program's service area or certain pro- 
gram models in which enrollment difficulties are experienced, even though 
the overall picture appears satisfactory. 
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Although it Is useful and necessary^ for a hUmber of reasons ^ for pro* 
grains to maintain waiting llsts^ It Is hot a sliiiple iiiatter of "more Is 
better." It Is inipbrtaht to consider the expeetatlbhs that are created^ 
both With Individual families and with the community at large, when fami- 
lies are recruited and complete a11 the necessary dbcumehtatibh leading up 
to the selection process, but are then kept waiting for services. 

Two sites had program options for which they had difficulty achieving 
full enrollment. One of these was Program B, where staff reported that 
families In the home-based option don't like the program and drop but. 
Another program had trouble maintaining enrollment In Its alternate-day 
program» although It had been popular at one time. In both of these 
Instances, staff members felt that a change in program option from home- 
based to center-based or from alternate-day to five-day programs would keep 
families In the prbgram and enable them to maintain full enrollment. 

Three programs were experiencing competitidn with state or local pre- 
school programs, which were enroll ihg some of the available Head Start- 
eligible children. In some caises it was reported that parents felt such 
programs would better prepare their children for school: In some sense^ 
schools appeared to have greater "legitimacy" for early education. In the 
case of Prbgram H, this was only part of the problem, this pf^ogram was 
also seeing an increase in multl -problem families, and parents of those 
families were seen as disinterested in the parent Involvement required by 
Head Start. Program A also reported that the extensive pre-klhdergarteh 
program operated by the city school district was attracting a number of 
families who would otherwise have enrolled their children in Head Start. 

Program I, also located in a state with a puBlidy funded preschool 
progrimi is actually operated by the public schools and has a very differ- 
ent experience. Rather than competing. Head Start and the public school pro 




gran cooperate. When Head Start's enroHnieht Is eornplete^ waiting list 
children are enrolled In the public school prograS and then transferred to 
Head Start when a slot opens up. Families generally approved this transfer 
because of the additional services they receive when enrolled in Head Start; 

Program F believed that all eligible families In its service area were 
being served either through Head Start or the state program for special 
needs children. In fact, estimates obtained for this study showed that 
Head Start was serving 88 percent Of the eligible 4-year-olds. This pro- 
gram had worked out a creative cooperative agreement with the public 
schools whereby Head Start staff attended the preschool round-up sponsored 
by the public schools, talking to families about the Option offered through 
Head Start's home-based program and conducting home recruitment Visits to 
families who were invited to the rouhd-up but did hot attend. These home 
visits were considered key to successful recruitment, but prdgfam staff 
members felt they were still unable to reach a newly eligible pOpulatiOh: 
farmers who had recently gone bankrupt. Staff felt there was a special need 
for Head Start in those familias because of the amount of stress they were 
experieheihg, but felt these farm families were reluctant to take advantage 
of the program because Of a resistance to accepting government assistance. 

ether factors affecting these programs' ability to maintain funded 
ehrollmeht levels Included ah ihability to carry out effective recruitment 
activities. There was some feeling oh the part Of the director of Program 
H that recruitmeht efforts had hot been aggressive enough* for example, and 
Program Al was short of focial services staff and thus unable to address 
Itself as vigorously as u'.^al to efforts at recnjitihg families into vacant 
program slots. 

Finilly, coiiinny characteristics themselves, or changes in the local 
cowmunlty, sometimes create difficulties iri meeting ehrollmeht goals. Pro- 
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graiii Al, For example, reported that a number of eligible families sere mov- 
ing from the area because of an acute shortage of low-income housing. 

Conclusions . Average actual enrol liSeht levels are close to (97 percent 
of) funded levels, and most programs fiave, waiting lists from which to draw 
in filling program vacancies. Enrollment difficulties may relate to a pro- 
gram's responsiveness to community needs. Although some eaUses for diffi- 
culty in maintaining full enrollment are beyond program cdhtrbl, higher 
enrollment levels could be attained in other cases through cfiahgihg program 
options* putting more effort into recruiting, or through creating cooper- 
ative arrangements with other childcare agencies. It should be recognized, 
however, that certain program changes (such as relocating a center or 
adding staff) are expensive and require collaboration on a number of levels 
— Ideal, regional and federal. 

Attendance Patterns 

Weekly attendance rates between Becember and April varied widely from 
month to radhth and from prbgraim to program (see fable IV-11). In center- 
based programs the lowest weekly rate was 56.1 percent (Program H in Janu- 
ary), due to problems the program had in providing transportation that 
nionth; the highest weekly attendance rate was 95.0 percent of the current 
enrollment level (Program G, April). 

the average weekly attendance rate for the five t^me periods sampled 
ranged fro» 65.6 percent of current enrollment at Program H to 91.8 percent 
for Program 6. the average for all eight center-based programs was 81.3 
percint, slightly below ACYF's standard of 85 percent. Calculated as a 
percentage of funded enrollment, the average center-based attendance was 
slightly lower 79.8 percent and ranged from 56.4 percent at Program H 
to 92.6 percent it Program D. The lowest average rate for the eight prd- 
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grams occuffid in January (76.3 percisnt); December, March and April were 
a11 between 83 and 84 percent. 

For the five programs with home-based components ^ the percentage of 
cbmpieted home visits was ealeylated for each of the five months between 
Becember and April (Table IV- 12). The average for all programs over the 
five-month period was 96.4 percent. (The programs planned ah average of 
3.5 visits per family per month and cbmpieted 3.2.) The range was from 
77.0 percent for Program B to 97.3 percent for Program F. Program F, a 
hon^-based only program, had consistently high cbmpletibh rates ranging 
from 92.8 percent in February to 99.8 percent in April; 

Heather was reported to be a constant factor in Program H's attendance, 
as were child illness ar.d other family crises. Also, a recent increase in 
Haitian arid Central American itnmigrants was cited as a factor in increased 
absenteeism. It was believed that some parents viewed Head Start as a 
ebhvehiehce for theiS rather than as a benefit for the child. High absen- 
teeism in Program B occurred aiiibhg their multiple- problem families who 
experienced a lot of illness. Program G, on the other hand, had a very 
high attendance rate and fepbrted few family problems. 

Program C bver-ehrbl led to keep attendance rates high. Th^s program 
also has a policy of tennihatihg families if the child is absent for 15 
days (although they report they have hot actually done this). Staff mem- 
bers interviewed felt that high-risk children heed the program more, even 
if they maintain a lower average daily attendance. As one put it, "the 
truth is, we'd go out of compliance to help a family." At one site the 
schools gave prizes for good attendance, and staff felt this affected Head 
Start parents who had children in the public schools. 

S<Nne reasons for absences suggest important facts about the needs of 
the families being served even though these may not be the most numerous 




reasons. At Program I, for example^ there was one child who was kept home 
by her mother because the mother feared that her ex-husband would kidnap 
the child. One of the home-based programs (Program F) mentioned the "moms 
who can't get it together* as missing home visits due to their forgetful - 
ness* lack of organizational skills and hot understanding the parental role 
as teacher of their child. As the Director coninehted, "it's a goal of bur 
pfogram to get these parents back on track and have thern start accepting 
responsibility; it's not always possible in the short time we work with the 
families, but a trus effort to help these families and children is put 
forth." Site visitors heard other reports along these lines as well, such 
as the depressed parent who wanted her child home for the parent's comfort. 

About one-third of all uncompleted home visits are cancelled by the par- 
ent for various reasons. In addition, about 20 percent of all uncompleted 
visits are due to the parent simply not being at home when the home visitor 
arrives. 

Conel4]sion . eehter-based attendance rates for the in-depth study 
programs are somewhat lower than the national standard of 85 percent. In 
addition to weather problems, which are difficult to work around in some 
areas, and family or child illness, which is more cbmmbri among the higher- 
need families, there are a variety of personal problems that contribute to 
the attendance problems at many of the sites. Eahcellatidns of home visits 
and failure to be home at the scheduled time are the major reasons that 
hbiiie-based prograiits don't complete all their home visits. The fact that 
they are serving, the most needy families is seen by most program staff to 
be ah obvious reason for these problems, and the extra staff tit and com- 
mitment necessary to work with families to encourage better attendance can 
have detrimental effects on program operations. 
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Understanding the reasons For family dropouts may provide yet another 
perspective on difficulties Head Start programs may have in meeting coifiiiu- 
hity and family needs. The in-depth study oBtalhed both impressions of 
Head Start staff and documentation of reasons for families leaving the pro- 
grams. Head Start Program staff were asked for the reasons that people 
dropped out of their programs and about the characteristics of families 
who drop but. HdVing away from the service area was the main reason given 
for dropouts at all programs, although the reasons for moving differed. 
Most people moved in search of employment^ sometimes because they were sea- 
sonal agricultural workers, sbinetiroes because there were no jobs where they 
were living. In metropolitan areas, many families moved due to overcrowded 
housing brought about by a serious shortage of affordable apartments for 
low-income families. 

A second reason often cited for dropouts was the heed for fur-day care 
or the fact that Head Start hours did hot coincide with the parent's work 
schedule. One director of a childcare agency in ealifbrnia felt that if 
Head Start wanted to encourage families to work and become self-sufficient, 
the prbgrain should provide parents with program hours that would support 
their doing so; otherwise* such parents were forced to choose between Read 
Start and going to work. A rural home-bised program, as well as several 
urban programs, reported that a ma^or reason families dropped out was their 
heed for childcare whi «drkihg. 

Problems with trahsportatioh were also said to cause people to drop out 
of programs. This often occurred when the parent Was responsible for trans- 
porting the child and either had car trouble or lived far from the center 
and found it difficult to provide regular transportation for the child. 
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A factor cited in home-based programs occuirired In situations In wHlcfi 
there were divorced or separated parents so that there Was no one at home 
to meet with the home visitor. Staff of programs offering other options 

jf. ......... 

also saw family problems aS a precursor to dropouts, with parents with mul- 
tiple problems Sometimes feeling too "swamped" to participate in Head 
Start. Sometimes parents Simply decided they preferred to keep their child 
at home, feeling too attached to the child to be separated from him or her. 
A parent interviewed in ealifornia suliinarized the overall impression of the 
dropout situation for Head Start programs by Saying, "Once people get in 
and see the effect of Head Start on their child, they wouldn't willingly 
take the child out. The staff provides good support." 

The in-depth study programs kept recordr on dropouts and hew enrol lees 
for a five-month period (December 1985 to April 1986.) The 168 dropouts 
that occurred in this period give a picture of the range of raasohs. It 
is recognized^ however, that many dropouts occur in the early fall (Septem- . 
ber - November) so that these data may not capture all reasons, especially 
if the reasons are different at different times of the year. Table IV- 13 
lists the reasons given for dropping out and shows the percentage of fami- 
lies who dropped out for each reason. More than half dropped out because 
they moved away from the Service-delivery area. There was no other reason 
that predominated, but the ones given most oi'ten were "excessive absences," 
"transferred to daycare," "parent requested drop" (with no information on 
reason), and "transportatidh problem." Although expected on the basis of 
interviews, there were actually ho cases ih which a family dropped out 
because parehts failed to provide the heei»ssary documentation (instances of 
this may occur mainly in the early months of the program year, however). 

Tho monthly dropout rates for each program are Shown in Table IV-14. 
For the five-month period studied they ranged from as few as none (which 
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several programs experienced) to a high of 3.9 percent (for Program E in 
February). The mean dropout rate for the nine programs varied cbhisiderably 
from month to month, as shown in the following graph: 



i 



1 



9 



_ _ 
^ 



Dropout rates were highest in January (mean of 2 A percent) and then 
declined to a low of 0.6 percent in April, if these monthly dropout rates, 
which averaged 1.36 percent per month, were projected to ah entire program 
year, one would expect about a 13.6 percent turnover in the course of a 
teh-mohtfi program year. (This compares with 17.9 percent reported for the 
telephone survey programs.) 

table IV-15 shows that the average dropout was enrolled for 114 da>3. 
A third of the dropouts were enrol led for 3 months or less and 54 percent 
were enrol lid for 4 months or less. 

Comparisons between the children and families who dropped out of the 
program and the total enrollment indicate that the dropouts did not con* 
stitute a substantially different population in terms of indicators of 
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TABbE IV- 15 



NUNBER QF QRePeUTS BY LENGTH QF TIRE ENRObbEB IN PROGRAM 



Days Enrolled _ 

= : = Average Nurhber of 



P cograBn 1-3B 31^9 61^5 91-120 121-15B 151-180 181+ Bays Enrolled 

A 3 3 13 II 9 7 7 116 

6 0 4 3 7 9 6 1 124 

6 14 7 4 7 e e 94 

6 0 6 2 2 4 3 1 136 

E ; 0 0 d i i 2 6 147 

F > d d 2 d i d c 97 

G d o b 3.3 d d 121 

H 2 3d 2 2 id 

1 0 4 6 4 8 4 i 

> 

totals 6 18 33 34 44 23 10 m 
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fiiiiny riied; In terms of faiiilly Ihcdinii the dropouts had about the same 
Income as the average enrolled family In two sltes^ higher Incomes In three 
sites and lower Incomes In four sites. These families were replaced by new 
ehrollees who had lower median Ihcbmes In five sltes^ higher Incomes In one 
site and the same median Income In another site. About half the dropout 
families were single parent, as was the case for the total enrollment at 
these sites. 

Some program staff had stated that more dropouts were from families who 
were on AFDC, and this was borne out at five s*tes, where there were higher 
percentages of dropout families on AFDC than there were in the total 
enrol Iroent. At three sites, however, the opposite was the case, with fewer 
dropouts being on AFDC than the percentage reflected in the total program 
enrol Iment. The hew enrol lees at the same number of sites also had higher 
percentages of families on AFDC than did the total enrollment, although 
this pattern was only true of waiting list families at four programs. 

At five of the sites the distribution of dropouts along racial/ethnic 
lines differed somewhat from the distfibution of enroled children. At 
Program A the dropouts included a higher proportion of Hispanic children 
and a lower proportion of Black childn;. than •.!lsted among all enrolled 
children. At Program C dropouts ihcludsc highs- proportions of White, 
Black and Native American children than were prp.seht among the total 
enrollment and a lower proportion of flispsn* : chilaren. At uth Programs D 
and I more White and fewer Hispanic chi in.' '?r' -;. rut th^r: mid be 
expected according to their proportions ^-^^ ^ «t . i1 y; ^ihilerfen. 

Dropouts were compared with enrolled Xyf~^^i 'iu r 'ley had been 
bfiginally recruited. Within particular sitr^s ti wi-r tiy definite 
difftrencis, but no apparent trend across the nin<? sicci in ^om sites, 
for example Program L dropouts happened to be thos:^ families who had orig- 
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Inally Initiated contact with the program wfiereas the total ehrollnieht was 
more likely to have been directly recruited 5y the program; In Prdgrain 
on the Other hand* the dropouts were more likely to be the families who had 
come through referral. 

No clear patterns of dropout by program modfil emerged, and which com- 
ponents experienced the higher percentage of dropouts varied widely across 
sites; Some program staff thought home-based fasiilies were more likely to 
drop out tfian families from other models, but considering the four miJfed 
sites with home-based models, at two (Programs B and I) the proportion 
dropping out was very similar to the proportion of home-based families 
enrolled. At Programs £ and D, oh the other hand, there were more dropouts 
from the hume-based option than would be expected according to the propor- 
tion enrolled. The pattern of dropouts and hew ehrollmehts at Program A 
supports that program's contention that there is a heed for full -day pro- 
grains. Although the full- and part-day dropout rates were in direct pro- 
portion to the numbers of families enrolled in the full- and part-day 
options, a higher proportion of the new enrollees went into full-day slots. 
At nidst sites, however^ new enrollments were in about the same percentages 
per model as the dropouts, indicating that vacancies in a particular model 
were filled by enrolling Children into that model rather than into anotlier 
program option; 

Conclusion . The mijor reason for families dropping out moving away 
— is beyond the program's control; The other half of the dropouts, how- 
ever, might be prevented if initial selection were to occur only after a 
careful screening by the program ensured that the program was able to meet 
the family's needs (e.g., checking that there are no transportation prob- 
lems, being sure the family doesn't heed full-day cfiildcare, and so forth). 
Family and child characteristics of dropouts vary from site to site with no 
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strong Indications of a link between particular characteristics and the 
tendency to drop out of Head Start. In some profranis, program model 
appeared to affect dropouts and new enrollments^ with evidence in a large 
urban program of family preference for the full-day program, and evidence 
in two rural or semi -rural programs that families were moving away from 
home-based In favor of center-based (part-day) programs. 



Decisions Not t o^nroll 

The case study programs, In general, reported that once recruited for 
Head Start, few families decline to enroll their children In the program. 
Hhen this does occur, the major reason was reported to be family moves or 
planned moves from the area. Other reason*- given were parents feeling 
their child was not emotionally or psycho. jgically ready to enter the pro- 
gram, or feeling they were not ready to be separated from their child. 
Parents also sdmetimes needed full -day care for their child or preferred to 
have the child enter a public preschool program. Reasons given less often 
for declihihg to enroll a child in Head Start were parent dissatisfaction 
with the program model Offered, parent feeling the program was not "reli- 
gious" ehoUgfi, or parent hot caring for the aihOUht of parent Involvement 
required by Head Start. 

Except for situatiohs in which parents are hot happy with the program 
model their children are enrolled in, program staff did hot feel that there 
were many program changes that would ehcbUrage families to enroll in the 
program. Changes that staff felt might be helpful included the following: 

• provide full -day care 

• allow a sliding-fee payment scale for over-income fatnilies 

• discontinue requirements that parents volunteer or become 
involved in the program 



i change home-based components to center-5ased or alternate 
day to five day 

• ridtice the anount of documentation and paperwork 
that fajflHeS have to complete In order to enroll In the 
program 

eoncluslbn . The reasons that families have for not enrolling their 
children in Head Start vary. For the most part, they are reasons over 
which Head Start has ho control, Such as the parent moving from the area or 
preferring to keep the child at home. In some instances, program changes 
(such as adding a different program option) might encourage reluctant fami- 
lies to enroll In the program. But one or two changes will not meet every 
family's needs, and there are idiosyncratic reasons for deciding not to 
enroll that programs cannot completely address. 

Pepeftived^ed^ r^amented Serv ices 
In order to take a different perspective oh whether Head Start programs 
are meeting the heeds of the coiiiraunities they serve, program staff were 
asked what they would do if funding were no* an issue and their program had 
unlimited resources to draw upon in serving their communities. In most 
cases staff members said they Would hot necessarily provide any new ser- 
vices but would serve a larger hamber of families than they are currently 
able to serve. This statement was made at most sites where staff perceived 
they had been unable to enroll more than a small percentage of the eligible 
population, especially in the large northeastern city and the large rural 
program In the South. In nearly every site, concern was expressed for the 
needs of families whose problems are similar to those of eligible families, 
but who are slightly over Income for Head Start. If Head Start Programs 
had ununited resources, they Would like to provide services to these fami- 
lies as well. 
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A number of programs felt they could serve more families if they were 
able to provide more transportation services, especially in rural areas or 
areas, such aS the Sites In the Southwest, where programs serve both urban 
and rural families and could serve more fsunlllis If they could providts 
iiiore transportati bh to Head Start centers. Some programs found their bud- 
gets for providing heath-relatid Services stretched rather thin by increas- 
ing family needs. As a result of this, several said that If they had 
unlimited resources, they would provide more health services to the fami- 
lies they serve. Qtfier programs expressed a growing concern for the 
just-over-lncome-guidellnes families -- those who are hot quite eligible 
but have serious needs. In a number of ways this cbhceirn that income 
doesn't tell the whole story of family heed has ersierged as a real issue. 

Many program directors mentioned that, if tftey had more resources, they 
would provide more staff training. While some staff had early childhood 
degrees or CDA credentials and others were currently studyihg for one or 
the other of these, a large percentage of the staff members at the ih -depth 
study Sites did not have any formal training for the work they were doing. 
Ih addition, as more families with special needs were being recruited for 
Head Start programs, directors and coordinators saw a need for training 
staff In working with these families. 

The educational heeds of Hiad Start parents were also of concern to 
staff at hearly every sits. The need for more education In parenting 
skills was foremost In the Slhds of Head Start staff, as was teaching par- 
ehts about hutrltloh, how to access community resources, and how to find 
jobs. More than one site inehtlohed a desire to provide training that would 
give parents marketable skills, to create llhkages with JTPA programs, or 
actually to provide jobs for parehts; A number of programs had been able 



to find jobs for parents within the Hfsd Start prograni itself as classroom 
aides, cooks ^ cook's helpers, or bus drivers. 

CohelttMOT . Many Head Start Programs perceive a need for augmenting 
their services to better inset the needs of the families and communltiss 
they serve. Suggested expansion of current services included transporta- 
tion to bring rural families into centers, health services to meet 
increased family medical heeds, training to enhance parsnts' skills in par- 
enting and the use of cbiSiurilty resources, dob training or job placement 
for parents, and tralhihg to improve staff teaching skills and to better 
equip staff to mor^ with special heeds childreh and families. The addi- 
tional concern, raised by a number programs, for serving the "working 
poor" or families only "slightly over income" raises ah important issue of 
mod vs. resource allocation. Although the family whose income IS just 
above the poverty level is still very needy by ahy stahdard, there Is ho 
denying the fait that the financial needs of those below the poverty level 
are eveh greater, and Head Start is not yet meeting all of the heeds of the 
lowest Ihcome families. This discussion may be somewhat moot, however. As 
the Report oh Prgsehael ^rogyams recently noted (January 7, 1§87), mahy 
Head Start programs were bhly able to survive 1986's financial crunch by 
cuttihg transpbrtati bh ahd laying off nutritionists and other support 
staff. 
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s From The In-Bebth Study 



Head Start pfdgrams havi difficulty getting accurate, up-to-date, and 
useful information for understanding the needs of the populations they 
serve. Tfifre is a gei^eral perception, however, that in terms of financial 
need, family problems, and special services. Head Stsrt fami -es are becom- 
ing increasingly needy. ebSiiiunity heeds assessfser * i are i'.'i5d in varying 
degrees -- for prograun plahhirig, for funding propvi-nHy etc. -- but more 
effective ways of gathering, interpreting, and using ths informiation are 
needed . 

In some areas. Head Start is serving a high prbportion of the eligible 
population and when thepe is also a public pre-kihdergarten program, Heac; 
Start may need to re-evaluate the heed for its services. In other areas, 
Head Start serves only a fraction of the eligible children, either because 
of ineffective recruitment strategies, failure to re-examine the program 
service-delivery boundaHes, unpopular program options, or changes in 
parental attitudes. Where programs are fully enrolled and have long wait- 
ing lists, there are not enough Head Start opportunities for the level of 
need in the cbinmUhity, and programs may have to re-examine their enrol Itneht 
priorities to ensure that the most needy are being served. 

Serving the Host Reedv 

Head Start programs consider such factors as family problems, child's 
hanaicap, and child's age, in addition to income, when assessing family 
needs. By setting priorities, they take seriously their mandate to serve 
families most in heed of Head Start services. Considerable effort is 
devoted to recruitment activities, with a variety of strategies used. The 
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strategies judged to be most effective In reaching the most needy involve 
personal contact with eligible families and require the greatest Investment 
of staff time and resources. Door-to-door canvassing may be either mere 
distribution of leaflets or more proactive knocking on doors and face- to- 

9 

face talks with families. Word of mouth, sometimes cited as a valuable 
recruitment method, is rather passive and programs cannot be sure the most 
needy hear the word. About 10 percent of enrollments come through refer- 
rals. At most programs there is little contact between programs and fami- 
lies between the time of application and the time of enrollment in the fall. 
Programs have only sketchy Ideas about the relative effectiveness of the 
various recruitment methods tised. 

All sites establish criteria for ehrollmeh-t in addition to income 
(e.g., child handicap, family problems, language minority status), and 
appear to be successful in applying these criteria. When compared to the 
population of children a?>d families in their service areas, enrolled fami- 
lies tend to be from among the most needy when factors such as family 
income, public assistance, and family structure are considered. From among 
those families recruited, programs tend to select the needier families 
while placing others on waiting lists. There are, however, a number of 
programs that are not serving a11 of the eligible population, yet enroll 
children whose families are at the upper end of the low-income distribution 
or are actually over-income. Some programs reported difficulties or delays 
in making selection decisions because of families failing to obtain the 
necessary documentation, and these families may be among the most needy. 

Enrolling a higher proportion of the ''most needy" might increase the 
need for additional staff, increase stress and burnout among existing 
staff, and increase operating costs. There might also be a detrimental 
effect on the quality of children'^ classroom experience and on parents who 
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are enrolled (because there wou.d be fewer "role models"). 

Head^^tart Resooflses to^Coinmumty^^^ 

Programs sometimes implement particular models because of perceived 
family or community rtmc^^ and factors such as the child's age^ area of 
residence, parent fimp!oyment» and or training situation are considered when 
assigning families tu different program options when economically and 
operationally feasible. ^ There are also examples in the in-depth study of 
programs r t responding to coinmunlty needs. In still other cases ^ the 
conmunlty needs assessments are no^. ad^^'.^te to Indicate Important community 
changes. 

Enrol^Tment—L^e-l^s* Attendance-Rates . and Attrition 

Average actual enrollment levels are close to (97 percent of) funded 
levels* and most programs have waitii g lists from which to draw in filling 
program vacancies. Programmatic changes (new options, cooperative arrange* 
ments with daycare providers, more vigorous recruiting) might improve 
enrol Iment levels in certain programs, but some types of changes would be 
expensive to Implement. 

Eenler-b^sed attendance rates for the in-depth study programs are 
somewhat lower than the national standard of 85 percent. Family or child 
illness^ which are more common among the higher-heed families, and a vari* 
ety of personal problems, contribute to the attendance problems. Serving 
the families with high levels of heed Is seen by program staff to ^e a rea- 
son for these problems, and the extra staff time and commitment necessary 
to work with families to encourage better attendance can have detrimental 
effects oh other aspects of program operations. 

The major reason for families dropping out -- moving away -- is beyond 
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the program's control; The other half of the dropouts, however, might be 
prevented if initial selection were to occur only after a careful screening 
ensured that the program was able to meet the family's heeds. There does 
not appear to be a relationship between particular family/child character- 
istics and the tendency to drop but of Head Start, in some programs, pro- 
gram model appeared to affect dropouts and hew enrol Iniehts. 

For the most part, prbgrains have hb cbhtrbl over the major reasons that 
families have for hot ehrbllihg their children moving from the area or 
preferring to keep their child at home. In sbme instances, program changes 
(such as adding a differiht program option} might encourage sbme reluctant 
families to enroll in the program, bat would not necessarily meet all 
families' needs. 




Many Head Start programs perceive a need for augmenting their services 
to better r\^t the needs of families and communities they serve. Suggested 
expansion of rurrent services include transportation^ health, training in 
parenting skills and the use of cdmmuhity resources^ job training or job 
placement for parents, and staff training in working with special needs 
children and families. A number of programs raised cdhcerhs for serving 
families only "slightly over-income." This raises a concern with judgi:ig 
family heeds by criteria other than income when Head Start programs are 
required to serve the neediest of the pbvc :y population in terms of 
Income. 
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APPEN0IX A 

TELEPHONE SURVEY QUESTIDNS ANB RESPONSE DISTRIBUTIONS 



17i 



Number {%) Programs respendiric; each categori' 



A; eORNUNm NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

N=74 ft-1; Has your program conductecj a formal colmuhity needs assessment within 
the last four years? 

14 fl Sr^ No -- Skip to Qaestion A-5, page 8. 

5fi f7 n 73U «s A-ia. In wBlcfi of thi last four years did you conduct a 
3 J ^ -ui-u complete cOflwinlty needs assessment? 

^^^•2^5 24 1983 ^ 1984 1^^ 1985 ^1986 

(32.43) (35.14 ) (33.78) (28.33) 

A-lb. iR^hlch of the last four years did you updats che n=59 
coRoanlty needs assessment? 

n 1983 J3_. 1984 1985 1386 

iZSrW) (31.68) (44.59) (41.89) 



M»59 N=74 



A-2 I'm going to read a list of the types of information that can bemused 
compiling a conmunity needs assessment, As I read each one, tell me 
whether you use that type of information or not. (interviewer: 
efieck as many as ari used.) 

98 . 2% 58 (7 8.4) Number Of families below poverty level 

93.2 55 (7 4.3 ) Nunbir Of families with preschool -aged children 

89.8 53 (7 1.6 ) Number of single-parent families 
7i.2 42 iS &^ Number of working mothers 

94.9 56 f7 ^ 7^ Number of families on AFOC 

$7.6 34 (4 5.9 ) Number of children eligible for free 1 inch 

89.8 53 (7U5j ^Idymint/Unemploytnent data 

69.5 41 (55.4) Availability of subsidized day care 

93.2 55 f7 4.3 Ethnic composition of the cbramuhity 

39.0 23 (31«U_ Otiisr (Specify :. 



in 



J 



■13.6 8 (10.8) Number of handicapped children 

,1.7 1 (1.4) Number of teenaqe parents 

3.4 2 (2.7) brug/alcobol statistics 

S.l 3 (4.1) Child abuse/neglect statistics 

.8.6 11 (14.9) Social problems (crime, etc;) j _ 

3.7 14 (18.9) Data^n-other-eligible populations (illegal aliens* educ. of parent, etc.) 

3.9 20 (27.0) Information about other prograims/services 

1.7 1 (1.4) Number of preschool -aged children 

15 (20.3) N/A 

173 



7bu Were qivin the foUosing question In advance No. A-3._ Oqjfoa have 
thS tmmi for the informition sources that we Ustid? (Interviewer: 
Od not read question unless necessary). 



*A-3. Many Head Jtart programs oTjtaln informat on from other agencies 

their coBBunUy needs asstssmtnt. zSe wouldaike^your^opinion^abw^ 
the most useful sdufcis of Infonwtion. Rank the following types of 
agencies icebrtlna to how useful they are in providing you with cof- 
Ho muhlty needs usessaint data. (Rank the most useful source as 1, the 

Programs Mean se«.nd most useful as 2. etcj^ .^^^^ of all 55 
RanR^ng ^ KanK ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ resource and referral agency 

27 4.7 ±^ State Title XX child care administrator 

28 5.2 ±^ State licensing official 

50 1.8 tocil «*ilf»re «lip*rta«r,t 
38 4,2 -5^ Local uhempiopent office 

51 2.9 3.2 kbcal school district 
5 2.4 8.0 Census data - 

4 4.3 8.3 University, chamber of commerce 

29 3.0 5,5 Other local agency, including grantee 
9 3.4 7.8 Other state agency 

12 4,9 7.8 Miscenaneous 

A-4. Many Head Start programs have difficulty^obtaining accurate data 

relevant to their community needs assessment. I'm going to read sev- 
eral statements about community needs assessments. As I r^^d each 
one, t'?ll mi whither it applies to your community needs as- ssment or 
hot. i'ntirviewer: Check as many as apply.) 

N=59 Bould you say: 

39 (66^3 Our needs assessment information is up-to-aate, describes oar 

service delivery area, and is complete. (Skip to Question A-5.) 

12 (20.3) Much of the ihfbrmatibn is out-of-date 

14 (2 3.7) Ihfbrmatibn is nbt broken down for our service delivery area 

12 (20.3) Certain types of information necessary for planning is not 
available 

it fg0 :3 ) Information is ihcbmplete 

(Interviewer: If needed information is out-cf-date, not available or incom- 
plete, ask A-4a.) 



N=55 



6 Prbgrains 
said "yes" 
to all 4 , 
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N=i9 A-4a In your ixoerieoci^ what types of information are hot 

avatlabU in ways that are useful for conducting a cotnmunity 
needs assessment? 



No. 

3 


_ iO 

15 


.8 


01 


_ _ _ _ 

Number of families below poverty level 


0 






02 


Number of families with preschool -aged children 


1 


5 


.3 


03 


Number of single-parent families 


6 






04 


Number of working mothers 


1 


5 


.3 


05 


Number of families on AFDC 


e 






05 


Number of children eligible for free lunch 


4 


21 


.1 


07 


Emplb)anent/Urienipldymeht data 


d 






08 


availability of subsidized day care 


3 


15 


.8 


09 


Ethnic compos itidh of the community 


0 






10 


Number of handicapped children 


2 


id 


.5 


11 


Number: of teenage parents 


d 






12 


Drag/alcohol statistic! 


1 


5 


.3 


13 


ehild abuse/hesglect statistics 


1 


5 


.3 


14 


Social problems (crime, riUtri tldhal * housing, etc. ) 


2 


Id 


.5 


15 


Data-6n-6ther eligible popUlatidns Je.g., birth information, agas 
of parents, illegal aliens^ # single parents ) 


d 






16 


Information about other prbgrams/services in the cornmunity 


3 


15 


.8 


17 


Numbe*' of preschool -aged children 


13 


68 


.4 


29 


Other, misc, irrelevant, unclear 



ri=74 A-5. Soaie Head Start directors fit norf '^.sefuUinformation J^out comnunity 
needs In InfiiStl ways, from staffs parents^and tfielr^own experience 
wUfi tRi cbSSunny. «h1ch,do,yqu,thinkJs^Biore useful ^to you ln^ 
plann;ing Head Start Bfogrii services?^( Interviewer: R"<1, 'J^h of the 
fdllowlrtf aiid check the one the respondent thinks Is more useful.) 

24 UtAX. Statistical data obtained through other afinciec or your own 
surveys* or 

47 (63^ Informal judgment' of staff, parents and community .rembers. 
3 (4.1) DK 
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N=74 A-6 id you targit your racraitoent activities to^any particalar groups 

^ nminltY nf*^^ assessment results? 

25 No Skip to question A-7. 

48 (64.9) Y«s - A-6a. I'la going to read a list of groups that mights be 
1 f ftr DK targitid! As I riad iacfi group, tell _inf_sHether 

1 ^ ^-^^ gplot irhas biin targeted Mssaasi of the needs 

assesanent. (Interviewer: Checic as many as 

N=48 *ppiy.) 

32 (66.7) single-parert families 

is (37 .44^ Particular ethnic groups 

46 (05 . t) towest Incdie families 

43 (89.6J Handicapped children 

35 (-?.9j_ Families from particular geographic ai-eas 

41 (85.4.) Children of a particular age 

39 (81.3) Families with particular problems 

39 (81.11^ child abuse 

32 (6fe .i.S_ dfug/alcohel abuse 

35 (72. 94 serious medical problems 

37 (77. U multi-prdblgn family 

other faSily crisis 

sped f y : 



4 (8.3) 11 Spouse abuse 

1 (2.1) 12 Incarcerated parent 

2 (4.2) 13 Foster children 

7 (14.6) 14 Other family crises 

4 (8.3) 29 Other groups 
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i«74 A-7. We are interested in knowing if you hive used the results of 

your coninunity needs assessment to make changes in your progranj? 
Would you say that: 

22 t? q^7 1 No changes have been necessary -- (Skip to Question A-8.) or 

7 (9 .5) the hiids assissB»nt indicated changes should be jade,^but we 
— have not had an opportunity to make then yit -- (Skip to Ques- 
tion A-8j or 

45 (60.8) Changes have been made based oh the needs assessment. 

N=45 A-7a. I'i going to read a list of-posstble areas that 

■•Igtit Have changed. As I read each, tell me 
fibethif OP not you^have made a program change 
tiafeMsa^af the community needs assessment. 
(Intirv1es*»r: Check as many as are mentioned.) 

19 (42. Established a new center 

26 (P7. 8j Changed enrollment criteria 

14 ^ Scved a center to a different location 



19 {Ai.t^ Added another program option ^ : , , 

(Sfiich aria? 10 2 PS . 1 Part Day. J^^ar^ 2 local opt 
1 missinjL 

8 (17. ^1 Bfopped a program option - ^ ^ 
(which ona? § i^^rt D a y . 1 Full Day ) 

26 (57.8j_ nore slots 

19 (42. 2) Changed hours of operation 

27 (69. Hired staff with different skills 

20 (44. 4j Changed educational approach 

7 (15. 6J Qthir (specify: Adul ^duca^Uw ) 

2 (4.4J Other f <5aeei f v : jraji^fa^rta ti nn ) 

16 (35.6) Other 
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A-8. Mow we would like to ask about possible changes that m 

occuffid in your conwunity over the past fYt Ygsri. 5! ^1!? 1^ 
itCT on the list of possible changes, tell me whether there has beer 
an increase,^ a decrease, or hb change in the area you're serving. 
(Interviewer: Check one column for each item.) 







Increased 


Decreased 


No Change 




DK 


74 


Total number of Head Start eligible 
famil les 


55 tI4.3) 


c 


f R R 1 


14 (18.9) 


0 




73 


Number of single-parent families 


60 m.z) 


9 


7 \ 
' ■- ■ ' 1 


10 B^7) 


1 


(1.4) 


^4 


Number of preschool -aged children 


44 iiSLB) 


a 

O 


f 10 8 ) 


19 i^7 ) 


3 


(4.1) 


74 


Numbir of full its in extrcm poverty 


53 (71.6) 


7 




14 (is^g ) 


0 




74 


Number of working mothers 


55 (74^3) 




* } 


13 (17.0 ) 


3 


(4.1) 


73 


Number of parents in job training programs3C_Ui.l ) 


9 


112.3) 


27 (37.0) 


7 


(9.6) 


74 


Number of handicapped children 
Number of families with particular 


38 (51.4) 


6 


(8.1) 


30 (40.5 ) 


0 




74 


problems: 
child abuse 


64 (86.5 ) 


2 


(2.7) 


8 (10.8) 


0 




74 


dnig/alcohol abuse 


53 (71.6) 


0 




2 :1JQ) 


1 


(1.4) 


73 


serious medical problems 


31 (42.5) 


3 


tiJ^) 


35 UZ.9) 


4 


(5.5) 


74 


multi-problm fimilies 


53 m.6 ) 


4 


isa) 


16 (21.6) 


1 


(1.4) 



Proportion of families in the following 

•thai c groups: 19(25.7) 7(9.5) 47 163^5) 1(1.4) 

74 Black ^— 

74 White 19 (^7) 9 ilt^) 44 (55.5) 2 (2.7) 

74 Hispanic 31(iK9) 4 (i^) 38 15^,4) 1(1.4 

73 American Indian or Alaskan Native 3 (M.) ! (M) 68 191,9) 1 (1.4) 

74 Asi-n 33 (40) 2 {gjj 38 (51,4) 1 (1.4) 
74 Number of children in fostar care 39 {MJ) 3 ilJj 29 Qi^) 3 (4.1) 
74 Number of illegal aliens ^23^) 3 (1^) 42 mj) 12 (16.2) 
74 Need for subsidized housing ) ^ ^h£> 9 (1|^ ) 0 

26 



Qthar fsneeifv: _J2 ) 3 (iU ) -Q- ^ 

Unemploynierit rate § (90-0) 1 (10.0) 0 0 



74 Change in geographic location of eligible families 3-^ Yes ..^^5*"° 

(40 . :■ ) (59.5 ) 

in 
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RECRUITMENT 



B-I. 



I an going to read a list of 
rtcruit«nt activities cbn- 
duct«d:;by Head Start programs. 
As I read eacfi one* please Indi- 
cate whetfitr or not you hivi used 

it for your recrultaent during 

tfii past 12 sonths. (Interviewer; 
Clieck as neny as apply.) 



B-2. 



Mow I an going ta re- read 
tha list of activitits,:^ 
you use. Please indicate 
tlie snS activity you con - 
sidef to be most effective 
and the one you considgv 
least effective. 



N=74 

Ooor'to-door=canvassihg 
Niwsptpir ads - ^ 
Radi 6^ annqancioents 
TV anntoaRCuents 
Postew or flyers 
Contact wUfi dtfier agenci 
Word of ROutR 
Others: Specify: 



Used Net Used 



55 (74.3) 

eoT^.i) 

SO 'OT. l ) 
33 31E.2) 

74iM0.O) 



13425.7) 
mi s. 9) 

irri8.9i 

4fl^^4.8) 

^.1) 
^3^.1) 



N=73 

Most - 
Effective 
(Check one} 

15 J 2Q.5 ) 

2-iz:7) 

c i"7oT o ) 
sMl.o) 

37_CM.7) 



N=73 



4 

23 
10 

9 
12 

7 

d 



Effective 
(Check one) 

(5.51 

(12-^ 
(16-^ 
(9.fc 
(6. 



27_U|.5 ) 47 (63.5 ) 3 ) 5 (5.SJ_ 
OK 2 (2.H^ 



B-3. In what month do you begin your annual recruitment activities? 

dan.- Bar. 32 (43.2) Jul-- Sep. 3 (4.1) Ongoing 5 (6.8) 

Apr.- dun. 34 (45.9) Oct.- Dec. 0 (0.0) 




do you complete your annua" uitment activities? 

r^ 2 12^7) 



our annua -uitmeni acnvitiesr 
Jul. - Sep. 28 (37.8) Ongoing 24 (32.4) 



; Apr. - Jun. 17 (23.0) Oct. - Dec. 3 (4.1) 

B-5. Have you conducted additional recruitment activities at any other time 
during the year? 

31 (4 L1) m - Skip to Question 8-6 

43 (58JJ Yes - What type of activity is that? — 



What dates aoes this occur? 
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t-7a BiS Ham 1 am going to read i list- of people wRo may bejnve1v?d_jn^ -_ 
?ecrulSent ictiSitiiS. After I: read each one* till jirwhet^^^ 
SinhrpSoplTare ^elv iriv51ved in any of your recruitment actv 
vities. 

68 (91.9) Parents 
64 (8 6^5 ) Teachers/'Aicas 
46 {6 2.2 ) Home visiters 
62 f 8 3.8V Head Start Director 
68 (9tJai Policy eduhcil iemhers 
71 <q R n) Social Servicis Coordinator 
66 (OQ -y) P»riht Involvement eoordlhatdr 
50 (67.6 )^ Family Service Worker (social service i;ide, etc.) 
25 (33.8 ) Any other eoordinator(s ) including assistant director 
22 (29.3 ) Secretary or other administrative stc . f , coolts* bus drivers 
8 (10.8 ) Srantee. (staff) 

12 {16.2) Staff from other agencies 

18 (24.3) ether community contacts, e.g., mayor, public school teachers 

13 (17.6) Other support staff, e.g., psyeholo^jisti nurse 

14 (18.9) Other 
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C. REFERRALS 

N.74 C^i. Ar« s6ra« of yoar enrblled children referr^ to you by othff agencies? 
1 fl .^l No — Skip to question C-2. 

71 IM^) Yes "C-U. Approxlaatety^hat percentage oi^ your total enrpll- 
^ ipsnt CKaes througli referrals? 

Mean = 23.0 1 Range = 1% = 98% 

C-ii. 56 referrals take priority over other families? 
28 (38.4 Hb 
45 (fii^yfiS 

N=73 c-lc Twill read a-list of types of agenciis that mi^ 

make ^ref err a^s; As I read each one* tell me ^whether 
you get ref errs from that type of agency or not. 
(Interviewer: :k as many as apisly.) 

38 Bay Eare 

67 (91^82 iilfare 

69 (9 4.5) Hlalth agencies 

71 (97.3) Sodil services asencies 

61 (81|il School district 

71 (9 7;3) Agencies $erv';g hand1c3:7?ed 

Other: SpsciVy: . 

10 (13T77 Private dortbrs a mi other pro fessionals, e. g., therapis' 

2 (2.7 ) TnHiv id aiy/ p (;> . n arNntc ^. e»ront Hnctnrs and Other 

professionals 
18 (24,7) Other agencies, not specified 
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6 ( 8;i ) m 

68 (giJjYes 




many u trt iintibnid and prob« for othtrs.) 



IbUIis who nttd full-day 
rtid r«spofrs«s. Check as 



6 (8.12__ Provide somt falUdiy care fantiid by Had SUrt 
51 (68.9 ) Rifir iha to a diy-ciri cinttr insitid of Htad Start 
U (lOi Pnvldi trnsportitlon to ? dajr-cart emittr 

6 (8.y^ 9ptrat« a coortffMtad p«griai x'^tfi a /oca/ day-cara opganfzatffln 

OtAtr: Sptelfy: 

2 Qpe^-ate subsidized child-cai'e program 

4 (5.4 i Refer to home/faitii ly clay care 

1 (1.4^ Srdanize a baby-sitting coop 

4 (5.4) Attempt tO find financial aid (e.g., welfare funds to pay a sitter 

2 (2.7) Follow-up to see if they got service 
13 (17.6) ether 

3 (4.1) CahriOt help theiti 

2 (2.7) Families don't need day care 
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A-10 



0. ENROLLNENt 

*ei-i; Tht folTSiing critaria afi liSWl by Haad Start-programs ?or dseiding 
Sfi left fain its art tht laost ni«d?.-=Rank^ tht criteria tad the order 
in wfiich thi erltiria an^considertd whtn tnroning children in.ypur 
i bfdifai. (Plact a 1 tn front of tht oost iffljidrtaht criterion, 2 by 

pf thrsicand^iiiost important, ttc; rtcerd NA if asi s critirion for 

Programs No^ your stltction pr ocess.) 

Ranking Ranging ^f-r^"^^""^ ^ f^^"*^ °^ ranfcing 

108. Q 74 P»"^ly 

87.8 65 3.0 AFBC v-^<piint 
180.9 74 2.8 Child handicapptd 

93.2 69 __3^ Child's age (If this is a factor, what age group has priority? 

No. {%) 

47 (68.1 ) 4 or Pre-K 2 (2.9) 3, 4 or 5 i 
5 (7.2) 3 or 4 2 (2.9) other N=69 

5 (7.2) 4 or 5 8 (11.6) Missing 



86.5 


64 


*-fi Family probl«ns (If this is a factor, specify what 'anily proe- 

) 


76.3 


52 


4.8 


Shithtr child '<iz bMn In Head Start the previous j^ear 


5? 7 


39 


6.6 


tlhithir sibling has been In the program 








Other Brite In any other criteria you use 


5.4 


4 


5.8 


Area of residence 


13.5 


10 


6.7 


FaiSn y/ Pa rent factors (e.g. , unemployed parent, training needs, family 






size, minority family) 


14.9 


11 


7.1 


Other child factors (e.g., foster child, health, language, school 


1 






readiness 


i 5.4 


4 


5.8 


Referrals 


I4.1 


3 


8.0 


Other 
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N*74 0^2. Od you have an enrollment or selection committee? 

i7 (21^ Me. - D-Za. I will riad^a tm.of piopli ;J°/*y%^2'°tl?l i 

thi Sil action process. As I "^'a^ ^^f^.'^'l^^^^i 

whithir or not tfii person is responsible ^or help- 
ing to select tfii applicants who wlTT be enrolled 
in^thi program. (Intsrviewer: Check as many as 
are invclved.) 

^'^^ 13 (76ij_ HiiH Start director 

5 ?35 .3^ Education coordinator 

5 (29^AjU Parent invblvinent coordinator 
12 (7d^„ Social sirvicts coordinator 

6 (35 TMChirs 

2 (11.84^ Hooe visitors 

5 (29 .4) Policy council member(s) 

1 't;.9j Qthet* parent 

Other staff ^ ::- 

(specify which ones: - 



4 (23 5) Any other coordinators, assistant director , 

0 " Other administrative staff, including secretary 

g Aides ^ z zz-^i^ i 

5 (29.4) Other supwrt staff, e.g., family services staff. 

psychologist 

g Representative from other agency 

0 J 1 Grantee staff 

1 (5.9) Other 



57 (77.0) Yes — Go to riex<: pag'.' 

(Refers to the cOfflBittee that ntakes the final deMsion about «hich families 
Will be in the program.) 
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57 (77.6 ) Yes D-2b. I wiU read a list of people who^inay be pn^the ^ 

conmittae^ Ss I read each oriii tell me whether or 

not the person Is dri the selection committee for 
^ouF program. (Ihtervitwer: Check all that are 
N=57 involved.) 



29 (50. 9 J Head Start director 

20 (35.1j Education coordinate?* 

26 {45. 6J Parent involvement coordinatsr 

46 ffin 7^ Social services coordinator 

28 (49.ifc^ teachars 

22 (38.6 ) Hdai visitors 

50 (87.71 Policy CGUhCil inember(s) 

39 (68.4) Other parent 

Other staff ^ = 

(specify which ones: — 



10 (17.5) Aiy 0. i ardinatorsi assistant director 

3 (5.3) . administrative staff, including secretary 

4 (7.0) Aides 

10 (17.5) Other suDbort staff, e.g., family services staff 
psychologist 

1 (1.8) Representative from other agency 

17 (29.8) Grantee staff 

1 (1.8) Other 
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- - ■ - — • 
64 (86^ No Skip to Quistlon b-3b. 

givih by fispondwt and probt for oth«rs,) 



N=ie 



d 



All^ii^bla efiildrw iri ihm sarviea area w*re 

Mronid in tJ)« prograa. 

d dtfiir eHiU-cin pngrUis nivi "U5*£ up" tS« 

— 7,fg, flo«6«?^ of Hiid SUrt-9ligib^* children. 

0 flor ricnitaint iffsrts hi^i aot jsm ifemte 

fo. Tf^tfnf a/ 7 eligible f ami Tier -t 

our prcqriJB. 

1 j l^. Q) pirents decline to enroll chiV^ 

4 f4C DrTr'hssortation:^PFobleins: - - _ ■ -i- 

1 UQ'.oi Not enough eligible children (reason not specified) 
4 (4o!o) Other 



*d-3b. Ho« many uiflllsd slots did you havi on January 31. 1986? 

■ :J=74# t = 2.47 Range - 0-51 

50 programs reported ze^o 

*0-3c. Ho« miny unfilled slots did you have oh ApHl 30, 198S? 

' 1 DK - 

N=73, X - 2; 66^ 
38 programs reported zero 
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d-4; Have you ever recruited families who then df:M i to enroll their 
children? 

IS (2 0.3') No -- Skip to Question Q-5; 



58 (78.4) Yss 0-4a. What reasons fii«c been ftven by ^ the faraniM for 
- — not tnrolHhg their children? (Interviewer:- Do 

1 (1 4) DK not Ftid respoiif^s. Check the reasons that are 

clojist In BBarJnf to the ones given by respond- 
N=58 Mt and ?rdbe for othfrs.) 

31 (53 .4) fuiny movwd out of tAe area. 

20 (34.5 HnnA dii not fnl ebild wis 'rUd^^ {Mture 
moaghj to enter « prtsefiool progrui. 

17 (2aJ4 PMnnt dU not wutt to bi sipiritwd from the 
chV4. 

5 (8. 6 ) Parent prefirrad a public school program. 

17 (29J2. Pare/It dWcided she/ht nseded fall -day care 
instiid Of //tad Start. 

5 (8.6j Pifertt »as set ftappy wiir, Khi program 

option provided. 

2 (3. 4) Too mch pirint involvwint rf-^airvd 

OtAer; - 



12 (2(5.7) Transportation prsblems 

3 ?5.2) Child severely hand-'eapped 

3 (5.2) Enrollment not comrlet^d (e.g., documehtatidh missing 

3 (5.2) Parents not willing to do their part 

5 (8.6) Parent decided on another program/srhbbl 

1 (1.7) Parent discouraged by waiting list 

16 (27.6) Other 



*0-5. Appr^jclmately what percent pf your enrolled children in 1985-86 
were from dvlr-lncomi families? 

X = 5.0 ---^ % 



Range ■ 0-10 

186 



0-6. afiat.cr:tifil do you a&p1yan,accipting childr^^ ^Elcfln ^ cliteri a 
families? nntemesen^.Do nsii read responses. Check all cntena 

mentioned and probe for others.) 
63 (85.1 ) Child his hindlcip ar spiel il r.ieds 
7 (9. 5 ) Dlsibilliy of otfier family sesber 

22 {29^7^ FaiVy pro61<ms 

dtftir: ^pi'Tifv: ' 

2 (2.7) Referral 

1 (1.4) Family could be asset to program 

1 (1.4) Sibling had attended previously 

2 (2.7; only if all iiicorae^eligible children are being served 
4 (5.4) Don't take over-income families 

19 (25.7) Other 

n-7 How many applications did you have to put o: a sa-itin§ list Ust fall 
N=74 (1985) because you were fully enrolled? 

Applications for ^.^^^ children X = 96.4 Ranc^e 5-1,082 

0-8. How many childraS wire on th^ wa^fcinei Vist as of April 3Q, 19S6? 
children X = ?ance = 1-4U0 

d-9. Whin an additional slot opens up^ how^do^yow sal ect_^which child on 
N^74 the waiting list will beenra^led? 4 intern ewer r Do ag^^?id_ 
responses. Check the one closest in meaning to the rarpondent s 
shswir.) 

3 (4.1J childnn are taken :n m ordtr in wHich my origimJly 

.ippViwd. 

41 (55.4^ midr*n are s«7tcted accordfn? iojhe iime cnibria that -re 
ased fo»' silietihg all children into the program. 

23 (31.L1_ es^rarw art selected accoi^i ag io thi r-hking oV t^e iiUctiop 

c?iK."fttifs >2'ir,g orffe^snt crfterva. 



1 U.' ) ^-H'- tipe chilu 

6 Prefe' t;pce qivcii to n:ferral 

0 Depe ''je '^n p"6gr-(n heed at th - tiin? 

2 i? J) Sapem s on the ituatlon; no abjolute criteria 
4 (5.4) bthar - ^ 
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0-lQ. He are Interested in bowing how wiiting list families differ from 
faSiliss who an enrolled in the program* I will read several a:: 

N=74 sibli ways in which-waiting list families may differ from inroli?' 
f ami lies. As I read eacfi possible difference, tall ne whether +t u 
true for your program or not. {Interviewer: Check as many as are 
applicable.) 

46 (54tT ) Waiting lijt families fenertlly " ^ ' Igher incomes (or are 
over-incQM) . 



40 (54.1) Haiting list families have fewer .aaily problems. 



38 (51.4) Waiting list families hav§ younger children. 



20 (27 .0) Biitlng list famines Rave fewer cfiil df eh. ^ _ ^ 

3 (4.1) Waiting list families less likely to have handicapped child 

0 Halting list families less likely to be employed^ 

6 i^.l) fipplled later because slow to complete documentation 

2 (£.7): Applied later because moved in or heard of program later 

14 (18.9) Registered late - no reason given 

16 (21.6) ether 

<i (10 .8) TRire are hd real differences between enrolled and waiting list 

: failliis. 

1 (1.4) Don't know 



D-11 Havi you had a waiting list in previous years (that is* prior to 
1985-86)? 

1 (1.4 ) No — Skip "to question D-12. 

73 (98.7 ) Yes " Q-H»; Jver the last three years would you say 



the sl2i of the waiting list has: - 
(In*«»^^«w«'"' Read aUematlves and check 
N=73 one.) 

'47 .9) Grown larger? 

14 (19^)^ Become smaller? 



23 (31 .5) Stayed about the same? 



1 (1.4J Don't knm. 



-2 Do you pififiit families to enroll a sibling of either - former or - 
«int Head Start child? 

1 ( 1.4) No -- Skip to guistiOn 0-13". 

'3 (saJjYes - 0-124. For ho» iany^yetrs can a family continue to 
inroll Its children? 

5 ( 5:8) siblings cin cootfnof to tnroll for up 
2-3 /ilrs. 

g SlbUttWS etn coniinai to inroll for up to 

^ ? /eirs. 

67 (91.8)r^iri is ho lim't Olf ih9 nz^tr of yiirs thit 
i nmily cin conttnee ta tnroU its children. 

1 (1.4) Don't Know 

a 13 If funding were not an issue and you had uhl imitid,resources, we' -e^ 
i^tirinS irknewing what difference there, would, be in the typ« or 
mil1«% woald slrve, ii comparison to the types of families that 
are enrolled In the program now. 

If you had the necessary resources, would you try to enroll diff' -ert 
types of families? 

27 (3 6.5 ) No 

46 (6 2.^) Yes d-13a. "0** ^"^'^ ^^^^ different? 

1 (1.4) DK 17 [^U^^ hmrcipp*o eMldren ^^^g 

5 (i n.q ) aeri sxtrwam 7fve' of poverty 
10 (?Ul4 "^'^ f^^ily probl^s 

6 (1 3.0 ) different etfihic groups 

other: 

33 (71.7) Rare abbvt income fam'ltes 

1 (2.2) More fanilies where parent Is in school or training 

20 (43.5 ) Other 
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0^14. If funding ««r« not *n i«ui Mi=:?fa=Sad^anlimt8d r^^^ 

additional sirvicts sould ^oa provioa? As I r«ad each service, zteU 
^ whithir jrio"d^P^^^^ (Interviwir: Check as many 

H=7A as Mhtioned.) 

56 (75 ,IX_ Transportation 

57 (77.QJ_ Hialtfi sirvicis 

54 (73. 0) Haridi capped services 
57 (77. 0) Social services 

Other (specify:. - ^ ^ 



12 (16.2) Extended child care, day care, longer hb-.'.x 
1 (1.4) Larger, better, etc. facilities 

30 (4 Programs for parents, ^inclt'dihg parent education, job training and 

placement services, meals 

22 in Other 
1 (1.6 ^ i, ne 
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E. jSilTBIBAHei m bWPOlffS 

*E-1. 0o«s your avirags iwnthly attendance rate avif fall below IS 
ptrceht? 

46 (6 2^44^ No — Skip to gu»st1bh E-2. 

?ft trn^ Y« - E-la. ihat action do you take wfieh attendince_dr||$ 
28 (37^ Tts bilew SS percent? (Intirvlewer: Oo.afll^pead 

„ «$pons«.^eheck all iBihtionid by respondent 

and probe for others.) 

4 (14.3J Qvirthnn 

7 (25. 0) Pnvi^M inetm.(irf to ptrents 

27 (96.*4— tnv it* tjases 



3 (10 7J. Hingis ti ieeomadite cmldren with 

ittindiiiet problems 

3 (lB.7j — otftir (spKify: - 



E-lb. What do yott tfilnk are the rtisons^for low 

attindanci? (interviewfri::^?? nal reaa ^ ^ 
risporisis. Check all mentioned by resportdent 
N=28 and probe for others.) 



9 (32 1 4 Parent illniss 
23 (82.1 4 gftHd illrsiss 

9 (32.1JL— problvas 
18 (64.3) MatAir 

2 (7.1 ) Cftffd does '/ot hivi adequate cloih-ng 

3 (10. 7j ProiloBS with program's irihsportatian 

Othtr (specify: - 



6 (21.4) Non-cooperat1hg parents 

7 (25.0) Sthfcr 
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r«sp6nd8nti ) 

40 (5 4.1 ) Sing! •-parent f ami lies 
8 (i b.8) two-parent fafflllies 
2 (2 .7) Higher in family Income 

43 (58.1 ) Lower in family income 

37 (504 Receiving ftFBG 



12 (1 6.2) Boric-ing parents 
38 (5 1.4) Unemployed pariftts 
12 (1 6.2) From cm particular ethnic group 
55 (7 4.3) Hultl pie- problem family 
25 {3 5.n Living further" away frotn a center 
2 {2d^ Don't laiow 

5. ( 6. there are no real differencis between farantes with high absen 



teeism and families whose children have good tttenriarce. 



N=74 responses. Check one.) 
29 (39 fio Bore thin two wi«ks 
13 (17 .6) Sttt.M/1 two auof four itiiks 
23 (31 dffc iofftA 

3 (4. 1 ) Bittfiih oni two montfts 

4 (5.42_ jjrf77 eontlnm to *eep tSe eBUd ihronwd indefinitely. 
1 (1.4) Don't know 

1 (1.4) Not applicable 
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i-X. Does your program operate a home-base<i bptliari? 
51 ( 68JL ) No sit^p to qutstldn E-5. 

23 ( 31.1 ) Yes - E-4A. RdS many missed home vtslts^are-allowedjefdre a 

family would be dropped from the program? 

(Interviewer: Do Qsi read responses. Check 
Ohi.j 

N-23 

3- (13..C ) fff^ consieaiive visits 

15 (65.2) Tfirti to four visits 

2 (8.7) fiv9 to iight visits 

3 (13.0) fc'f77 ediitinQo to kaep fmily tnrolled 

imfinitMly. 



Under what conditions would you ihitiats terwination of a child from 
N=74 the program? (Interviewer: Do aai read responses. Check one.) 

59 (8 3.1) Prolongwd untxeas^ absence 

2 (2 .8) Parent rwfusil to pariieipite in parent involveaant activities 
14 (1 ^74 Parent rifusal to cooperate with other prograa reqai remenis 

Qthir (writi in: ^ 

4 (5.6) Only if family moves away 

0 Parent did not complete documentation 

Total other = 10 

6 (8.5) Other (14.1%) 

3 (4.2) Would never terminate a child 




1^6. thare are lots of reasons why fajnlliis drqp.out::Of Head Start^pro.^ 
gracs; I'm going to read some reasons^and rwoold like you to tell 
N=74 me which ones are true for your program. J Interviewer: ehecic all 
reasons given by respondents and probe for others.) 

73 (98.7) Families inoved out of the service area. 

28 (37.8) Parints decided child was hot mature enough for Head Start. 

13 (1 7. S) Parints felt overburdened by the pansht involviment require- 
ments. 

47 (63.JX Parents needed full -day cafe. 

8 (lO^SX Parents did hot feel Head Start was enough like "school." 

37 (50_^ Parents wire unable to get the child to the program consis- 
tently. 

13 (17 .6) Parent was dissatisfied wUh the program option child was 
enrolled in.: 

3 (4.1) TFanspbrtatlbn problems 

Other: 1 ^^ a) Paraht ^^ mH nht-"T^» »»" »f rhnn 

0 Too many family problems 

1 (1.4) Parent can't "get it together" 
7 (9.5) Other 

E-6a. ShicS one of the fiasbhs that^ou indicated do you think is 
«.jA tfii main reason for dropouts from your program? 
(Interviewer: circle check mark in E-6). 

57 (90. 5) Families inoved out of the service area 

1 (1.4) Parents decided child was hot mature enough for Head Start. 

0 Parents felt dverburdihed by the parent involvement requirements. 
3 (4.1) Parents heeded full-day cari 

1 (1.4) Parents did hot feel *ad Start was enough like "school" 

1 (1.4) Parents were unable to git the child to the program consistently 

0 Parent was dissatisfied with the program option child was enrolled in. 

1 (1.4) Other: 

0 Transportation problems 

0 Parent would not "let go" of child 

0 Too many family prdblaiis 

1 (1.4) Parent can't "get it together" 
d Other 
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E-7. Do you think thi reasons for dropping but have changed over the last 
three years? 

62 (83 ;8) No " Skip to Question E-8. 

11 (14^11- Yes - E-7a. As I read the folloning reason^ tell me which 

ohis arl snon likely to be given jm than they 

1(1.4) NA fj^y «ri thrii years ago. 

8 {72 .7) Families move out of the service area. 

e Parents decide child is hot mature enough 

for Head Start 

2 (18 ;?) Parents ^ee'i ovif burdened by the parent 
involvemht requi resents. 

8 (72^72^ Parents need full -day care. 

2 (18 .2) pirtnts do^not feel Head Start is enough 
like ^school*. 

5 (45 .5 ) Parents are uoaBle to get the child to the 
program consistently. 

8 Parent was dissatisfied with the program 

option child was enrolled in. 



3 (27.3) Other: 



0 Trahspbrtatibh problems 

e Parent would not 'Het go" of child 

1 Tod many family problems 

6 Parent can't "gat it together" 

2 ether 
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E-8; ie would llki to icnow SOfflit hi ng about how families wfio drop out are 
diffsrtnt from onis who rwaln in th« program, I'm going to read 

1-74 list of family chiractfristics. Tell mi which ones best describe the 
f ami lies who hi»t dropped out of your program this year. (Inter- 
viewer: Chick all that apply.) 

33 (41^ Single-parent families 

14 (lAJJ Two-parent families 

7 ( 9.5 ) Higher in family income 
38 ( 51.4) Lower in family Income 
31 f 41.g^ Receiving AFOC 
17 (21^ Horkinq parents 
41 (5^4J Unraployed parents 
14 ( 18.9) From one particular ethnic group 
43 (sayj Multiple-problem family 
26 ( 35.1) tlving further away from a center 

4 ( 5.4) Parents are ybdncer 

2 ( 2.7) thin rre no real differences between the farail^ies who have 

dropped out and those who have stayed in the program. 

3 (4.1) bon*t know 
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N=40 



E-9. 




others.) 

•__ 

5 U 2.5 ) no4lfx pro'grim options iv«/7afi7« 
Spfcl fy: — 

3 (7 .5 ) Cftingf tfti •daciilonal ipprotcfi 
Sowcify: 

7 (1 7^5 ) Cbmgi Amps of bpirition 

Sp»c1fy:^_^^^ Ari_j 

1 (2 ;5 ) CBmt,A joctVoii cfrttrs 



Spiclfy:^ 

20 (5 0.0 ) Prdvldi son tnnsporiiiion 
8 (2 0.0 ) Pnvid0 men sociil sirvicis 
18 (45.0^) other: 



3 {-l.S) Provide parent training 



34 
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E-io. Why did your program decide to 



... (read ones circles)? 
Percent Giving Each Reason 



Reason 

Cbntnuhity heeds 

Parent/family needs 

Child heeds 

Space/facility 
restrictions 

Staff heeds 

Hatch school schedule 

Transportation 

To serve more children 

To reach special 
population or area 

Don't know 

Other 

DK 

Hissing 



- Prog ram ^pti^n Adopted . 

~~ ~ Doubl e Home- Local 

Full Day Part Day Session Based Variations Option 



N=16 
25. d 
43.8 
12.5 



N=33 
3.0 
33.3 
6.1 



N=9 
22.2 
0 
6 



fl=22 
18.2 
31.8 

Q 



N=30 
6.7 

30.0 
3.3 



M=5 
60.0 
0 

20.0 



0 


3.0 


22.2 


9.1 


5.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4.6 


33.3 


0 


6.3 


9.1 


d 


d 


3.3 


0 


12.5 


6.1 


0 


13.6 


0 


e 


e 


9.1 


44.4 


4.6 


6.7 


9 


6;3 


0 


0 


45.5 


0 


20 


6;3 


9.1 


0 


0 


d 


d 


6;3 


3.0 


22.2 


4.6 


13.3 


40 


6;3 


21.2 


0 


4.6 


16.7 


0 


6;3 


6 1 


11.1 


0 


0 


d 
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F. COMMUrim INFQRHATION 

*F-i. Please estimati the percentage oF Start-eligible chm^^^ 
N=58 in your service delivery area who are enrolled in your program? 

X = 42.3 % 



*F-2. What percent 0? Head Start-iligible children Jwho.are^not enroUed^ n 
your prograi) would you estimate to be enrolled in other child devel- 
opment programs (including day care centers, public scftool preschool 
prdgram, faipily day care programs, etc.)? 



61 



F-3. I'm going to read several statements that night describe the 

child care situation in your program's serv Tell me which 

M=74 ones best describe the situation in your comminity. 

14 (IS-Jj Practically all eligible children are enrolled in * program. 

69 (9 3.21 There is a need for more child care services in the area. 

53 n i-6) targi numbirs of eligible families are not being served. 

63 (85.1) Miny children are being cared for by relatives. 

68 There is not enough child care for the working poor. 

34 (45^ Head Start is the only program for AFOC parents. 

63 (85-J4 ^S*^ "hOugh child care services for teen-aged parents. 

68 (9 1.9) There is not enough support from private industry for child care 
services. 

(S a^ There is not enough infant care. 
Other: - 



2 (2.7) Hot enough full-day child care 

3 (4.1) Not enough services for handicapped children 

4 (5.4) Too much infdraal, uhlieensed, etc.* child care total Other 

- - - (29 7?) 

1 (1.4) Not enough after-schooT care 

14 (18.9) dl;her (list) 
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What factors are cdnsi dered when ass i gnl ng chi 1 dren to di f ferent 
mbdels? (Interviewer: Do not read responses. Check all that are 
iiientidhed arid probe for others.) 

19 (61.3) Geographic proximity of family to program 

8 (25.8) Child's handicap 

7 (22.6) Whether child's mother is working or in training 
10 (32.3) Child's age 

8 (25.8) Family problems (specify: — ) 

Other: Specify: 

6 (19.4) Other parental heeds 

1 {3.2} ebmmtihity services available 

1 3.2 Number of openings available 

1 (3.2) No choice offered 
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F. COMHUNITY INFORNATION 

*F-li Pliisi istlmati tha parctntagi of Haad Start-fllglbla childran 
In your sirvlca dellvary araa wfid are arirolled In your program? 

42.3 % 



*F-2i What parcMt of Haad Start-aligibTe cSildren (who are^fidt sorolled n 
your profram) would you esttmata to be anrolled in other child devej- 
dpnnnt prefrtiBS (Including day care centers, public school preschool 
prdg.*am* faisily day care programs, etc.)? 



19.9 % N=63 



F-3. I'm going to nad siviral statamants that might describe- the ^ ^ 
dJlld cart r! tuition in your program's service area. Tell me which 
74 dnis bist describe the situation in your coranunity; 

14 (lO} Practically all eligible children are enrolled in a prdgrafii 

69 (aa^Tfiari is a need for more child care sarvicas In the area. 

53 ( 71.6) targi huibars of eligible families are not being served. 

63 ( 85JU Hany children art being cared for by relatives. 

68 ( 91^9) Tfiara is hot indugh child care for the working poor. 

34 ( 45;9) Head Start 1$ the only program for AFDC parents. 

63 ( 8&jlj Tfiara are not enough child care services for teen-aged parents. 

68 ( §1^9) Tfiara is hot enough support from private industry for child care 
sarvicas. 



69 ( 93.2) Tfiara is not enough infant care. 

Other statanents volunteered by respondents: 

2 (2.7) Not enough full -day childcare 

3 (4.1) Not enough services for handicapped children 

4 (5.4) too much inforraal, unlicensed childcare 
1 (li4) Not enough after-school care 

14 (18.9) Other 
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INTRODIJGTION 



Nine case studies were conducted as part of the study of recruitment 
and enronment in Head Start, in the fall of 1985* nine Head Start prb- 
grains were selected to participati in an in-depth study of their recriiit- 
ffient and enrollment policies, practices and characteristics. Although the 
nine sites are not statistically riprisintative of all Head Start programs, 
they were selected to provide a sample of the widi diversity of program 
circumstances and characteristics that exists among the 1,901 Head Start 
programs in this country. (Chapter II of thi Final Report describes the 
procedures used to select the casi study ites.) 

The diversity of program settings is ii dstrated by the information in 
table B-1. the in-depth study programs represent seven of the Head Start 
administrative regions arid iriclude both urban arid rural settings. Some 
programs serve areas with high degrees of poverty. Programs A, E and G 
have target areas iri which more than half the population earns $13,000 or 
less per year, whereas the areas served by Programs B and H have 75 pefcerit 
or more of their residents earning above $13,000 per year, thi percentage 
of the area population receiving public assistance ranges from a. low of 
only 2.4 percent in the area served by Program I to 31.1 percerit iri the 
city served by Program A. Somi of the areas served have high proportions 
of single-parent families (Programs A', B, H), arid some have a relatively 
low proportiori (Programs D, E, F, I). The racial/ethnic make-up of the 
communities also differ^, with some being predamiriantly White (B, E, F, I), 
some having large proportions of Blacks (A, B, G, H) and some havirig rela- 
tively high proportions of Hispanics (C, D, I). With the ixceptiori of Pro- 
grams E and F^ in-d;ipth study programs tend to be in areas that are racially 
mixed. The size of the area served varies considerably. Programs A and G 
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TABLE B-1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AREAS SERVED BY IN-BEPTH STU0Y PRQSRAMS 





A 


B 


e 


6 


E 


F 


6 


H 


i 


HHS Region 


I 


ill 


IX 


IX 


IV 


V 


IV 


ii 


VI 


Type of Area^ 


11 


N 


U/R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


u 


U 


Income Distptbutton (%) 
$4,000 and under 
$4,001 - 8,000 
$8,001 - lubbo 
$11,001 - 13.000 
$13,bdl and over 


18.5 
20.8 
9.3 
8.0 
43.4 


6.8 

8.5 
6il 
^3*5 
75.0 


7*1 
10.6 
11.6 

5.5 
64.2 


6.8 
10.9 
9.4 
6.6 
66.3 


17.3 
15.3 
16.5 
7.7 
49.2 


7.8 
10.7 
9.9 
9.4 
62.2 


13.2 
17.0 
13.2 
7.4 
49.2 


7.9 
7.0 
5.3 
2.5 
77.4 


5.1 
10.6 
15.8 
ll.b 
57.5 



Raci a] /Ethn 1 c D1 s t r 1 bu 1 1 on 
(%) of Low- Income 
«$ll,00b) Population 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

Native American 
Other 

Percent Of Total Populatloh 
Receiving Public Assistance 

Percent Single-Parent 
Families Among Eow- 
Income Population 

Estimated Number of Income- 
Ellglble-ehUdren'^ 

3- year-dlds 

4- year-b1ds 

5- year-61ds 

Enrol Iraent 1 n-PubJ 1 c School 
Program (4-year-olds) 



34*4 


53.3 


42.7 


40.8 


38.8 


89.6 


3S.7 


39.1 


62.5 


45.9 


40.3 


6.6 


6.7 


10.3 


0.0 


62.6 


41.7 


7.5 


14.2 


5.2 


44.6 


48.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.0 


17.3 


23.8 


2.9 


6.0 


1.5 


0.6 


o.b 


1.9 


1.2 


0.6 


5.0 


0.3 


6.6 


2.9 


1.5 


0.0 


7.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1.3 


2.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


0.0 


b.o 


O.b 


0.6 


0.0 



31.1 



2420 
2660 
NA 



1409 



8.8 



5.4 



8.9 8.5 5.4 10.2 



9.0 



263 
258 
NA 



NA 
262b 
2560. 



37 
39 
NA 



45 



NA 
83 
NA 



NA 
129 
NA 



=NA 
825 
672 



259 
286 
NA 



2.4 



69.3 57.1 32.4 25.4 27.1 23.6 36.0 56.4 30.0 



NA 
478 
NA 



468 150 



; U i Urban; N ■ Noh-urbari; R» Rural (based on 1985 PIR designation) 
Estimated only for primary age group(s) served by program; other ages are marked NA. 
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are In areas with rnore than 5^000 iricdme-eligible children in the age range 
served by the prograiri; other sites have fewer than 100 eligible children. 
At four sites there is a public school pre-kihdergarten program that also 
serves children who are eligible for Head Start, 

the nine programs themselves represent a wide range of characteristics 
arid services, as seen in the data in Table B-2. Some are operated by com- 
munity action agencies, some by public school systems and two by private, 
nbri-prbfit organizations. Some operate standard full -day programs, some 
part-day, some home-based, and some offer a mix of models. The programs 
range in size- from 80 to 1,656 children, some serving primarily 4-year-blds 
and others serving a wider age range- There is also considerable variation 
among the programs studied in their attendance and dropout rates. Some are 
estimated to be serving a very high percentage of the eligible children in 
their service delivery area, others a small prbpbrtibh. Some maintain siz- 
able waiting lists and other have hb waiting list at all. Within the con- 
text of this in-depth study bf a small number bf programs and communities, 
this variation makes it pbssible tb examine a range of factors possibly 
affecting the operatidri of recruitment arid enrbllmeht practices in Head 
Start programs. 

Each of the fdl lowing case study repbrts begins with a description of 
the program and the cbmmurii^-y or communities in which the program operates. 
Any significant changes in the cbmmuriity bver the past five years are 
noted. Also described are the prbgram's efforts to assess the cbmmuriity 
needs for early childhood programs arid services. The other ehildcare ser- 
vices that were available tb families at the time bf the site visit are 
also discussed. Details are theri given bri Head Start's recruitment 
efforts, the exterit tb which bther agencies are irivblved, arid the process 
fbr select i rig famil ies/childreri iritb the program. Iriformatiori on atteri- 
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TABLE B-2 

PRdlSRAM CHARACTER i ST ICS Of^ IN-DEPTH STUDY PROGRAMS 







B 


c 


d 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


Agency Type 


CAA 


Priv. 


Priv. 


School 


School 




CAA 




CAA 




CAA 


School 


Program Models Offered 




















Full Day 


§ 












Ik 
V 


V 




Part Day 




' i 


i 


! 


i 








i 


Double Sessions 






■ 


S 
V 








W 




Home^Based 




i — 




— i 




i 






i 


Vari at ions 


w 


















Locally Designed Option 


— • 










- 


_ _ ._ _. 






Aaes Served 


2-4 


2-5 




3-4 




'f 








Funded Enrollment 


607 


444 


774 


— ^ 

1203 


8b 


120 


871 


177 


244 


Average Actual EnroHmentl 


597 


430 


770 


124 


78 


120 


870 


152 


238 


Average Daily Attendance 




















Rate {%y 


74.4 


80.2 


8S.1 


88.5 


80.2 


97.3* 


91.8 


65.6 


86.8 


Average Monthly Dropibut 




















Rate {%P 


1.9 


1.4 


1.0 


1.9 


1.0 


0.5 


b.i 


1.3 


2.3 


Size of Waiting List 




















(Fall 1985) 


127 


72 


226 


44 


18 


32 


78 


0 


0 


Percent of Funded 
















Enrollment 


20.9 


16.2 


29.2 


36.7 


22.5 


26.7 


9.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Estimated Percent of Eligible 


















Children Served 




















3-year-olds 


36 


59 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


30 


NA 


4-year-olds 


28 


95 


17 


97 


96 


88 


44 


19 


56 


5-year-clds 


NA 


NA 


10 


NA 


NA 


NA 


64 


NA 


NA 


^ From 12/85 to 4/86, except e, D and E, which are for 12/85 to 3/86. 









Data are based only on the four neighborhood programs operated by Program A that were 
Included in the ih-depth study. Total funded enrollment of this grantee is 1,656. 



Inel tides 45 funded by state preschool program. 



Percent of home visits completed. 
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dance and dropouts provides an indication of the extent to which the pro- 
gram is meeting the needs of its families. After reviewing the program's 
recruitment and enrollment policy^ each case study concludes with dbserva 
tions from the perspective of case study project staff. In some eases, 
recommendations expressed by the people who were interviewed are iheluded 
In Ghapter IV of the Final Report, a summary and analysis of these issues 
synthesized from the nine ih-depth study programs, is presented. 
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PROGRAN A CASE STUDY REPeRT 
INTReDUeflON 

Program A is a large urban program serving 1,656 children in a major 
northeastern city. The grantee is a conmunity action agency that adminis- 
ters Head Start through 36 local community programs. Because of the large 
and diverse area served by Program A and because most of the prograiii func- 
tions are managed at the local community program levels it was decided to 
select four of these programs for in-depth study, the enrollment of these 
four programs constitutes about 36 percent of Program A's total enrollment. 

This case study is structured differently from the other eight in that 
it consists of an introductory section that describes the overall community 
needs assessment process and some city-wide perceptions of other childcare 
agency representatives. This is followed by a case study report on each of 
the four sub-programs visited (labeled Al - A4) . Where there is additional 
information from the local perspective on the heeds assessment, it is 
addressed in the individual case studies, this introduction also contains 
observations regarding the program as i whole^ in addition to the brief 
observations found at the conclusion to the individual case studies. 

The central grantee office staff for Program A is responsible for the 
triennial community needs assessment. The most recent complete heeds 
assessment was completed ih sprihg 1985. Because the grahtee operates 
other programs ih additioh to Head Start, the purpose of the needs assess- 
ment is broad, to quote from the 1985 report: 

the purpose of this analysis willbe to determine the magnitude 
of unmet heeds fbr-publlcly subsidized child care In (city name) 
and to identify those areas of the city where (grantee name) 
resources might best be used to help alleviate that need- 
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The needs assessment uses data from a variety of state and municipal ' 
agencies, including the city's redevelopment authoriiy, a council for chil- 
dren from a major low-income section of the city^ the Governor's Advisory 
Council on Refugee Resettlement, the stite Department of Social Services, 
the city's public schools, and a local childcare resource center. Compila- 
tions of data from these sources are used te identify the areas of the city 
where the greatest numbers of childcare users are likely to be found and to 
determine the extent of the supply of childcare services in these neighbor- 
hoods. 

The most recent cbninunity needs assessment resulted in a number of 
important findings. For example, wide disparities were found in the extent 
of the potential childcare needs among the different neighborhoods seven 
of the city's fifteen neighborhoods were found to include 70 percent of the 
city's urider-five population and 69 percent of all the mothers of young 
children. These included three of the four neighborhood programs visitad 
for the case study, described herein as programs Al, A3 and A4. One-third 
of these families are headed by women;. 29 percent of the female-headed fam- 
ilies have children under the age of six; and nearly two-thirds of these 
are living below the poverty level, the need for childcare was also seen 
in the overall Program A statistic that 75 percent of the parents who with- 
drew their children from Head Start before the year ended did so because 
the program was not providing enough hours of care to meet their needs. 
One of the conclusions the grantee drew from this needs assessment was that 

The (grantee) Read Start program, as currently constituted, falls 
far short of meeting the needs of working parents. Only by 
extending significantly the hours of care tha by 
Head Start can these needs be more appropriately met. 

In summary. Program A conducts a thorough community needs assess- 
ment every three years and uses the results to present the case for addi- 
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tional funds (from various agencies, not necessarily ACYF) for providing 
extended care and more effectively meeting the needs of wbrfcirig parents. 

For this study 19F>0 census data on the number of low-inebhie 3- and 4- 
year-olds iil the city served by Program A were used to provide an estimate 
of the percentage of the eligible population that is actually served by 
Head Start. Based on these figures (see Chapter IV for explanation of the 
methodology), it is estimated that Program A enrolls 36 percent pf the eli- 
gible 3-year-61ds and 28 percent of the eligible 4-year-olds. The city in 
which Program A is located has a publicly funded pre-kindergarten program 
in the public schools which enrolls twice the number of 4-year-olds as are 
in Head Start. Taken together, Head Start and the public schools are serv- 
ing approximately 81 percent of the eligible 4-year-olds. 

There is considerable cooperation and coordination between Head Start 
and other community agencies at the local program level, as described in 
the individual case studies that follow. A local neighborhood house in one 
of the program neighborhoods '^efers children to Head Start, but primarily 
refers families who don't need full -day care or who are willihg to make do 
with part-day care when the neighborhood house's daycare slots are filled. 
A major consideration for this program* however, is that state law requires 
that, to be eligible for this subsidized daycare, the parent must be work- 
ing or in a training program. Of course. Head Start is available without 
this requirement. 

The director of a city-wide daycare program pointed out that there are 
some referrals from her agency to Head Start arid vice versa, but that Heac 
Start is of no value to people needing full-time childcare, unless a family 
can make multiple-service arrarigemerits. She felt that Head Start does not 
meet the childcare needs of families it provides a developmental pre- 
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school prbgraiiii "a nursery school for the poor that is wonderful if you 
don't heed to worR;" 

Th€s grantee outlines the recruitment and enrollment policies to be 
followed by each of the programs it admihisters, while encouraging indivi- 
dual programs to set recruitment activities and selection priorities 
according to the heeds of the families it serves. The grantee also pro- 
vides standard application and admin istrative forms as well as forms for 
keeping track Of services and for documenting health and dental examina- 
tions, the family's needs and so oh. 

the grantee, known by the programs it admihisters as "Head Start Cen- 
tral," Charges its Far.i11y Services Specialist with a number of responsi- 
bilities in relation to recruitment. These include analyzing citywide 
enrollment allocations oh a program-by-program basis in order to determine 
how successful programs have been in maintaining full enrollment throughout 
the program year. Income eligibility, percent handicapped enrbllmeht, and 
turnover are also analyzed. The central office's Family Services Specialist 
then interviews local program staff to determine what needs to be done to 
maintain a full and stable enrollment reflective of coiranuhity heeds. Based 
on these interviews and other irifbrmatibh, recommehdatibhs are made to each 
Head Start director for changes in budget, use of space, program planning, 
and policy to address the problems and heeds of their programs. 

In March, Head Start Central distributes policy information related to 
recruitment and enrollment and begins developing city-wide media materials 
including newspaper ads, radio and TV spots, and leaflets, posters, flyers, 
and ads to be used by local program staff. In April, recruitment materials 
and suggested butrerch activities are glstributed to local programs for 
use in their recruitment campaigns. Gptibhal strategies carried out by the 
central office, if resources are available, include mail, telephone and 
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personal-contact campaigns directed toward agencies serving low-Income fam 
llies to solicit support In Identifying potential Head Start families. 
Technical assistance to local program staff and monitoring of their 
recruitment activities are also provided by the grantee Family Services 
Specialist. 

A second optional strategy is pre-enrol Iment outreach by the central 
office in spring, fall, and winter. The office sends to well -baby clinics 
and parents on the city's birth list a brochure containing information on 
child development and growth processes, family and infant nutrition^ 
health, and access to social services. These brochures are distributed as 
a public service, but include information about Head Start, encouraging 
parents to participate when the child becomes old enough. 

Head Start Central provides local programs with guidelines for setting 
recruitment priorities and lists the characteristics to be considered by 
programs in setting priorities. The 1985 guidelines read as follows: 

- AFDC Recipients 

- "Working Poor" 

(Needy families who are over- income for Head Start.) 

- Linguistic Hinorities 
- • Pol itical Refugees 

- Referral from other agencies: 

Department of Public Health (Early intervention) 
Department of Social Services 
Departmenc of Public Welfare 
Health Centers 
Parent Child Center 

- Children with Special Needs: 

Diagnosed or Suspected physical and/or emotional 
challenges that affect development and education 

• Families with Special Needs: 
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Substance abusBj:_dpinestic yiolencSj physical/einotional 
issues,, targe families with several young children, 
adolescent parents, families, etc. 

- Parents attending school or job training program 

- Families who can make use of the alternative program designs 
we have available. 

Family services staff at each program review arinually the most up-to-date 
grantee policy guidelines regarding income, age, handicapped guidilines and 
other policies related to enrollment and recruitment prior to selection. 

Guidelines are also provided for making decisions about children 
remaining in the program a second year and for the responsibilities of the 
selection committees, including how to assign children to classes. Accord- 
ing to the April 1985 information, children to be carried over from the 
previous year should be either late enrollments or have documented child or 
family need. 

New applicants are to be rated at a selection committee meeting in 

June, according to need for service priorities established at each local 

program. The ranking system is as Follows: 

80 - 100 Very High Priority 

60 - 80 High Priority 

40 - 60 Medium 

20 - 40 Low 

9-20 Not Accept 

After all cases have been presented to the coitimittee, the chairperson 
determines which cases will be accepted by averaging the scores. Available 
slots are given to those with highest scores (greatest need) and the 
remaihihg families go on the waiting list. 

The April 1985 guidelines from the grantee regarding income eligibil- 
ity discuss its policy about enrolling children from over-income families. 
The grantee allots a given number of over-income slots to each local prc- 
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gram in order to rnsure that city-wide 90 percent of the children and fami- 
lies are income eligible. The guidelines are as follows: 



TdtaT EhrolTm e nt : With a citywide total funded ehronmeht of 2,918 
childfen_ahd families^ we arealldwed, as a program^ 202 over-income 
slots. Throughout this prijgram year, ah analysis of the utilization 
of these slots has revealed that: 

1. The income eligibility is more of ah issue in particular 
communities 



2. These slots remain urderutil ized, if needed, as we have 
fluctuated from a minimum of 77 over-income families to a 
maximum of 165. 



The growing "working, poor" popuU and the declining services to 
these families hive been of great concern to our Head Start program. 
In response, we will be instituting a "call in" systein for programs 
who need to exceed their 10 percent in order to provide support to those 
families^ MOST in need of service. As the Family Service Specialist, 
I am to be kept abreast of the number of over- income families in the 
program city-wide* on a weekly basis, and can thereflare advise any 
program about the enrollment of ah over- income family that would 
exceed that prograin's allotment. Please remember, that AGYF still 
requires that 90 percent of our children arid families, or 1816, must 
be income eligible arid therefore this new system is to be the excep- 
tion arid riot the rule. 



The 1985 grantee allotments of over- income slots for the programs 
included in this case study are as follows: 

A 1 - 17 
A 2 - 16 
A 3 - 13 
A 4 - 7 

As will be seen in the case study descriptions of the four local pro- 



grams visited, programs have adapted their recruitment and erirollmerit 
strategies to their owri neighborhoods. They have also established differ- 
ent selectibri priorities accbrdirig to their understanding of the needs of 



the families in their service delivery area. A number of program changes 



have also beeri instituted as the programs endeavored to best meet community 
heeds . 




Observations 

Due to a city-wide concern for the "working poor>" the grantee has 
tddpted a plan which encdarages programs to enroll needy over- income 
families. Some of the programs stadied have enrolled a number of over- 
income families while income-eligible families with similar characteristics 
remain on the waiting Tist. Programs report that such families either 
registered late or did not complete their documentation requirements in 
time for selection in the spring. It is not central office policy to 
enroll over-income families if there are income-eligible families who have 
appl ied. 

A comparison of the families enrolled in the program in fall 1985 with 
those on the waiting list provides some evidence of the extent to which the 
program is enrolling the more needy families. Taken together ^ the four 
programs included in the Program A case study seemed to enroll families 
that were somewhat more needy. This cdhclasion stems from the following 
comparisbhs: 

• The median, income of enrolled families was in the $5*000 - $5,999 
range, compared with the $6,000 - $6,999 range for waiting list 
families; more than 80 percent of enrolled families had anhuai 
incomes of less than $8,000 per year. 

• 79.3 percent of enrolled families were single-parent* compared with 
76.2 percent of waiting list families. 

• Enrolled families had slightly more children than waiting list 
families (2.4 children per family vs. 2.2 children, respec- 
tively) . 

• 75.4 percent of enrolled families were receiving public assistance 
compared with 68.7 percent of waiting list families. 

• 81.6 percent of the enrolled mothers were unemployed, compared with 
76.7 percent of waiting list mothers. 

• Enrolled mothers were more likely to be high school o^-^aduates 
53.6 percent compared with 41.5 percent of waiting list mothers. 
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Soiiie df these differerices are slight, and although the overall trend 
is for enrolled families to be more needy than waiting list families, 
there are families who have made application and are eligible and needy 
who have not been enrolled, while some over-income families are enrolled. 
Program A may need to consider ways of achieving more direct contact with 
target families during the annual recruitment period to identify the most 
needy families and to assist them in completing their application require- 
ments. Often those most in heed of Head Start services are those who do 
not respond to written notices and have difficulty initiating requests for 
assistance. 

The presence of a publicly funded pre- kindergarten program in the city 
served by Program A may make it more difficult for the program to recruit 
families for Head Start. The fact that the two programs enroll 81 percent 
of the eligible children means that a higher proportion of 4-year-olds in 
this community are beirig served than is true for most Head Start corranuni- 
ties. Nevertheless, Head Start is committed to serving the most needy, and 
the 19 percent unserved means that approximately 510 eligible children in 
this city are not receiving Head Start-type services. 

A second general observation based on the four programs visited is 
that there may be a need for Program A to reevaluate the number of funded 
slots and the Head Start models offered at each program, three of the pro- 
grams studied (Al^ A3 and A4) were in neighborhoods identified by the gran- 
tee's needs assessment as most in need of Head Start and childcare ser- 
vices, two of these programs still offered alternate-day programs which 
were felt by many respondents to be less responsive to commuhity heeds than 
the standard full -day model. Further, Program A2 was in ah area where 
there may be fewer families in need of Head Start; it had a small waiting 
list. Program staff members thought the availability of daycare programs 
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iri the heigfibbrRbocI might be resjsdhsible fdr this; Perhaps its slots 
shbdld be redoced arid more slots given to the programs located in neighbor- 
hoods where there is a greater need for Head Start; 
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PROGRAM Al CASE STUDY REPORT 



Th^-Progrant-and the Cbfrnriuhitv 

A eemmuriity action agency administers two Head Start Programs from its 
offices in this section of the city. Some parts of the building need 
refurbishing, but classrooms housed there along with the Head Start offices 
are attractive and well appointed. The building is surrounded by a protec- 
tive chain-link fence and has security guards on duty. The surrounding 
neighborhood consists largely of apartment buildings, and the Head Start 
center Is accessible by public transportation which runs by the center reg- 
ularly. 

The program had a new Director at the time of the site visit, and had 
been searching for a social services staff member for several months. The 
Family Services Sup€»rvisbr's responsibilities had been increased because of 
the vacancy, and she appeared to be having difficulty meeting all that was 
required by this increased burden. Staff complained that the low salary 
for the position Was the reason that filling it had been so difficult, and 
several times staff mentioned the limited salaries offered by the Head 
Start program. Although the site visit came at a difficult time, the staff 
was cooperative and reported being better informed about the program as a 
result of the visit. Some basic program facts are listed in Table i. 

Program Al offers classes five days a week from 8:30 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. 
except for two Mondays each month on which there are no classes. This 
schedule provides time for staff prbfessibhal training. There is no speci- 
fied number of home visits, and the number made depends upon the needs of 
the family. The Family Services Supervisor estimated that families are 
visited two or three times a year unless they have special needs requiring 
more frequent visits. The program has a total funded enrollment of 173, 
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TABLE i 
Pmtm Ai FACT SHEET 



HHS Region I 

Area Served Urban 

Agency Type CAA 

Program Model (s) Offered Std. Full Day 

(8:30 - 2:15) 

Total Funded Enrollment (1935) 173 

Average Actual Enrollment (12/85-4/86) 164 
Number of Children on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 41 
Percent Enrollment by Age (Fall 1985) 

2 - year-olds 3.2 

3- year-olds 47.7 

4- year-olds 48.3 

5- year-olds 0.6 

Average Daily Attendance Rate 68.0 
(12/85-4/86) 

Average Monthly Dropout Rate 2.0 
(12/85-4/86) 

Percentage of Eligible Children Served N/A 
State- or City-Funded Pre-Kindergarten Yes 
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and there were 29 staff inenibers at the time of the site visit, including a 
Director, a Secretary, an Education Coordinator, a Family Services Supervi- 
sor, two Family Services Workers, 10 classroom teachers, and 10 classroom 
aides. There Were two education staff members for each class of 15-18 
children. Two elassroom staff had GDA credentials while ten were in train- 
ing for ths credential. There were three hew classroom staff members for 
the 1985-86 program year. Qther staff included a maintenance person, two 
cobles, three security guards, one bus driver, and one bus monitor. A 
Nurse. Mental Health, Nutrition and Parent involvement Coordinator, as well 
as a Family Services Assistant all were shared with other Head Start pro- 
grams under the grantee. 

The program was under-enrolled with 157 of a funded level of 173 chil- 
dren enrolled at the time of the site visit. (The avfjrage enrollment for 
the five-month period of data collection was 164.) The ethnic distribution 
of 83 percent Black* and 14 percent Hispanic was reported by staff to 
reflect the population of the i:?ixed Black and Hispanic neighborhood served 
by the program. 



eomtnuhitv Needs Assessment Process 

Program Ai does not do its own comrnunity needs assessment since the 
grantee conducts an extensive annual community needs assessment of all sec- 
tions of the city served by Head Start. The Family Services Supervisor 
reported using the coSunity needs assessment in planning workshops for 
parents and in identifying groups to target for recruitment. She men- 
tioned that Blacks and Hispanics are the main groups targeted for recruit- 
ment, but that there are also a number of Haitian and Cape Verdian families 
moving into the area. There has been an increase over the past five years 
in single parent families in the service area, including more s-ngle 
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fathers. There has also been ah iricreaise in the number of preschool chil- 
dren and in the number of mothers at work or in training. 

The Recruitment Process 

The Family Services Supervisor, Director and Parent Coordinator provided 
information on recruitment and enrollment for the Head Start Center, the 
Director had limited input because he had been in his position for only one 
month. 

Major recruitment efforts are carried out in April by the family ser- 
vices staff with some assistance from parents and special education staff; 
Parents whose children will be returning to the program a second year are 
contacted by telephone, mail, and home visits by the social services staff. 
Flyers are taken door to door by the social services staff members, who 
also mail flyers to other agencies that serve Head Start eligible families, 
especially those serving the handicapped, these mailings are follbwed-up 
with phone calls or visits from social services staff. Information tablss 
are set up in the health centers, malls and supermarkets in order to give 
out Head Start flyers and answer questions about the program. 

From May to Stptember, the grantee places notices and ads in local 
newspapers and runs them on television and radio stations, the parent oh 
the Policy Council felt that there were some eligible families who did not 
know about the program. She felt that going dbor-tb-dbor and talking to 
families might help to reach them. In additibh, the program should con- 
tinue its current practices of using newspapers and other printed informa- 
tion about the program as well as networking by Read Start Families with 
their friends and heighbbrs, she said. The most effective recruitment 
strategies were said to be flyers and posters in stores, banks, welfare 
offices arid the Department of Social Services (DSSj. Setting up informa- 
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tibn tables in the shopping rnalls was the least effective strategy, accord 
ihg to the Family Services Supervisor. Although hot really a recruitment 
strategy, the Head Start Director and parent oh the Policy Council ^elt 
that the word-of-mbuth grapevine was probably the most effective means of 
recruitment. As parents told other parents about Read Start, they would 
come in to register their children for the program. 

There is ho systematic record keeping system on the recruitment activi 
ties for the center as to the dates, mailings, canvassing, and other acti- 
vities. The records kept on enrolled families do not include how they are 
recruited for the program. The recruitment cdrnmittee meets and discusses 
effectiveness of recruitment activities, however, so some evaluation of 
recruitment does occur. 

C^oc^t^^^i^^rd4tiat^^ With Sth er Agencies 

The Family Services Supervisor indicated that approximately 20 percent 
of the enrol lees in the center were referrals from other agencies, coming 
from the Department of Social Services (DSS5, Department of Public Welfare 
{AFOC}, Parent Child Center (PCC), a University Commuhity Health Center, 
local health centers, local hospitals, mental health agencies, public 
schools and protective services. DSS is guaranteed 12 of the 173 slots at 
the center. 

The Head Start program has good rapport with the agencies in the city, 
the agencies refer families to Head Start, and Head Start refers families 
to them, the agencies call the program and send or bring parents to the 
center to register for enrollment, the type of referrals that take 
priority are special needs children referred by doctors, and children mov- 
ing into the area from another Head Start center. The referrals made to 
other agencies are usually over-income families and families who cannot 
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wait to work their way through the waiting list; Tf>ey are usual ly referred 
to Title XX, the public school or to proprietary childca»"2 centers. 

EHirolltiieht 

A selection committee consisting of the Family Services : -f, the Edu- 
cation supervisor, Nurse, Rental Health Specialist, and sometimes parents 
if they are available, meets and reviews the sheets prepared on each .family 
by the family services staff. The staff describes the family needs docu- 
mented during the application process, and the cotranittee rates each family 
according to need using the ranking system outlined by the grantee. The 
program defines the "most needy" as families who are within the income 
guidelines and who are in stressful family situations where there is a rea- 
son for concern about the child's growth and development. Such situations 
include cases of child abuse and neglect as well as children with special 
health and nutrition needs. Some consideration is also given to whether 
the child had a sibling in Head Start. (10 percent of the children 
enrolled in December 1985 had a sibling who had been in Head Start.) 

Once applieatibhs have been received and rated and families have been 
selected into the program, acceptance letters are sent out and parent 
oriehtafcion meetings are held. The family services staff has responsibil- 
ity for the actual enrollment process with help from the teacher supervisor 
in assigning children to classrooms. 

Enrolled children as of December 1985 were about equally divided be- 
tween 3- and 4-year-olds, and about three-fourths of. them were from single- 
parent families, 70 percent of whom were on AFBE. Eleven families were re- 
ported to have problems, but none of tlie enrolled children were identified 
as handicapped. Five families were over-income for Head Start, well below 
the 17 over- income slots allotted to the program under grantee policy. 
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Waiting list families Were somewhat less needy than enrol led families; 
their ehildreh were younger, with 15 2-year-olds and 14 3-year-61ds on 
the list. There were five bver-ihcome families on the waiting list, while 
80 percent of the waiting list families were single-parent families, and 46 
percent were; on AFDC. It appears that the program was successful in enrol- 
ling the more needy families among its applicants, although the program has 
had some difficulty in meeting its full enrollment level this year. Staff 
members saw two factors contributing to this problem: (1) families with 
youngsters moving out of the area and (2) the public schools' pre- 
kindergarteh program. They said that if parents can get their youngsters 
in the pre- kindergarten program they feel they will be getting them ready 
for school, and thus sortie prefer this program over Head Start. However, 
since Program Al had a waiting list of 41 families, only 5 of whom were 
over- income, these factors do not explain why the program was not fully 
enrolled in Deceniber of 1985 and reniaihed under-enrolled through the five- 
month period studied. 

When asked what the impact on the program would br, if its enrollment 
were to include a larger portion of the "most needy," the Family Services 
Supervisor felt that this might cause staff burnout because o1^ insufficient 
staff to handle so many families with a lot of needs, there would have to 
be an increase in key people in the family services and rtiental health 
staff, the prbgrani would also need to make more referrals. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 30 percent of those enrolled presently in the cen- 
ter are considered "most needy," The Director of the center felt that if 
there were an increase of the "most needy" in the program, there would be 
an increase in operating costs; 

The Family Services Supervisor said there are various reasons why fami- 
lies who are recruited decline to enroll their children. The primary rea- 
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sons are that families find another program or school* need full -day ehild- 
care service, or parents take jobs and thus exceed the income guidelines. 

written attiendance records are kept in each classroom by the teacher 
and in the office of the center by the secretary. The items maintained on 
the records are total enrollment, total daily attendance, and total number 
of children absent four or more consecutive days. When a child is absent 
more than four days a follow-up is conducted to see if there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances warranting an excused absence, such as death in the fam- 
ily, fejnily problftms, fire, hospitalization. Such circumstances are con- 
sidered acceptable reasons for prolonged absences, but excused absences are 
not counted as present. Families are "carried" for a month or more if 
there are these extenuating circumstances. 

Prolonged absences require the staff to contact the family to find out 
why the youngster is absent and if the family is in heed of services from 
the program or from other community resources. Contacts are made by phone, 
letter, or home visits. If there is ho respohse by the parehts to the 
staff's attempts to contact them, a letter is sent informing them that the 
slot occupied by their child will be filled by another youngster. This pro- 
cess requires about two to three weeks' time. 

For the period December 1985 through April 1986, Program Al had an 
average attendance rate of 68.0 percent. Staff felt that attendance was 
affected by the fact that in recent years more Head Start youngsters have 
been children of younger mothers and parents with multiple problems. A 
large number of youngsters com^ from single-parent families. These fami- 
lies are said not to take Head Start absences as seriously as they take 
absences from the public schools, and staff felt that it is more than 
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likely that absenteeism is higher in Head Start than in the public schools' 
program. The; children from faimilies such as these who have attendance 
problems are not just dropped. The staff works with the family^ giving 
them support in an attempt to meet the families' needs. 

This program had 16 dropouts and 20 new enrdllments this year arid yet 
operated at 95 percent of its total enrollment through April. For over 
half of the dropouts, no reason was noted for leaving the program, while 
four families moved and three transferred to other Head Start programs. 

Staff experience shows that there were three main reasons for families 
dropping out of the program: first, moving away from the area; secorid, 
needing a full-day childcare program; third* enrdlling their children in 
the public schools' pre- kindergarten program. Another reason sometimes 
given was explained by the Family Services Supervisor: "Some parents just 
want their children at home." The staff attempts to make referrals for 
families moving or needing full daycare. 

As slots open, the center enrolls new families with 4-year-blds up 
until the end of April, three-year-old youngsters who will be returning to 
the program for a second year will be enrolled as late as May. The Family 
Services Supervisor said that if youngsters enter after this date, there is 
little benefit to them because they are in the program for such a short 
time 

At the time of the site visit, the continued under-enrollment was 
explained by the fact that the program was short one family services staff 
member, leaving inadequate staff time to assist waiting list families to 
complete their documentation requirements in preparation for enrollment. 
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Prbgrain Al staff felt that public school pre-kindergartah arid a short- 
age of IbW-irieoine hbdsing iri the rieighbbrhodd, cadsirig families to move 
elsewhere, were resultirig iri a decreased number of eligible ramilies in the 
service delivery area, yet the program's vfaitirig list was said to have 
remairied about the same size over the past several years. 

The 198S waiting list consisted of 41 families, 36 of whom were income 
eligible. Many of them were said to have registered late and not completed 
the required birth. Income, and irwnunizatioh documentation requirements. 
The fact that the program remained under-ehrolled throughout the year > 
raises a question as to why waiting list families were not assisted iri com- 
pleting these requirements in preparatibri for enrollment. The low atteri- 
dance rate (68 percent) might also be addressed with more attention from 
social services staff. 

The program had a new director and Was having difficulty fillirig a 
vacancy on the family services staff. This was attributed in part to Read 
Start's low salary scale as compared to salaries for similar positions 
elsewhere in the city. 

It appeared that this program was undergoing some organizatiorial diffi- 
culties due to key staff changes and needs, and that solving these would 
move the program into a more stable position, the program has a Ibhg his- 
tory in the neighborhood and, judging from the length of the waiting list, 
continues to be needed by the cormtiunity. 
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PROGRAM A2 CASE STUDY REPORT 



The Program and t4ie Cag mHv 

Program A2 operates in a closely knit neighborhood cotnmuhity within a 
diverse greater metropolitan area. It operates four centers in one of the 
city's clearly defined urban communities, three centers offer "standard" 
five-day programs from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.j 5 out of 20 children stay an 
extra hour for individual services between 1:00 and 2:00 each day, so that 
each child gets ah extra hour of service per week. One center has no 
classes oh Hbhday and operates on an alternate-day schedule (Tuesday- 
Hedhesdr.y and Thursday-Friday) the other four days, from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 
p.m. Glasses average about 20 children to every 2 adults, the program is 
required to conduct 3 home visits a year and these are done by either the 
family service workers or the educitional staff, or a team from each, 
depending on the Individual child's situation. Some families require more 
than three visits and are served accordingly. Some basic program facts are 
listed In Table 1. 

the program is funded to serve 156 children through a community action 
agency that serves as a delegate to the Head Start grantee. Children 
between the ages of 2 years, 9 months and 5 years, who are otherwise eli- 
gible, are served by Program A2 Head Start. 

The program is staffed by twenty full-time and seven part-time staff. 
Full-time staff includes: 

1 Director and Social Services Coordinator 

1 Secretary/Administrative Assistant 

7 Classroom Teachers 

7 Classroom Aides 

4 Family Service Workers 
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TABLE. 1 

PROGRAM A2 FACT SHEET 



HHS Region I 

Area Served UrBah 

Agency Type CAA 

Program Model (s) Offered Std. Full Day 

Variations 

Total Funded Enrol Itnent (1985) 156 

Average Actual Enrollment {12/85-4/86) 155 

Number of efiildren on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 6 
Percent Enrol Imeht by Age (Fall 1985) 

2- year-blds 1.9 

3- year-blds 52,3 

4- year- bids 43.2 

5- year-blds 2!6 

AverageDaily Attendance Rate 79.3 
(12/85-4/86) 

AveragezMbhthly Dropout Rate 0.8 
(12/85-4/86) 

Percentage bf Eligible ehildren Served N/A 

State- or City-Funded Pre-Kihdergarten yes 
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Part-time staff includes: 

1 Bus Monitor 
4 Custodians 

2 Cooks 

The Policy Council is composed of sixteen parents. Several other par- 
ents are alternates and have been elected to "stand in" for members who can 
not attend a meeting. Every family but one volunteered in some capacity 
during the current program year. The one family who hadn't yet volunteered 
was a newly arrived Vietnamese family. 

Neighborhood residents are predominantly White and many are of Irish 
descent. Most Black families moved out in the early 1970's with city ini- 
tiation of mandatory busing because they did not want th€»ir children bused 
to schools outside their neighborhddd. Recently a few Asian families have 
moved into the area> and the program also has one family who just arrived 
from Poland. Overall, however, there is limited ethnic diversity. 

The Head Start Director felt that there had been an exodus of families 
with school -aged children when busing was started, but in recent years 
there seemed to be an increase in families with preschool and school -aged 
children in the cbmmuhity. The parent representative felt that there were 
more single-parent families and that, of the single-parent families, many 
were younger mothers. All respondents agreed that there had been an 
increase in working mothers. The Head Start Director also noted tHat 
social services in the community had "dried up" and that more families were 
experiencing problems in maintaining adequate housing. Some families lived 
in substandard housing with no running water. Others had been evicted and 
had no shelters to go to. In the past year, child and/or spouse abuse had 
also been a problem for several families; 

The Head Start program was experiencing cdmpetitidn From daycare pro- 
viders and an increasing* number of educational programs in the community. 
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Fbtir daycare eeriters had opehed; stnd state fanding for daycare had 
increased. The public kindergarten Was offering an extended day program 
for working mothers, and the public school pre-kindergarten program, a pro- 
gram for 4-year-61ds, had been reinstated. There were also two parochial 
preschool programs in the neighborhood including a Montessori program spon- 
sored by the Catholic church. 

The increased demand for daycare for low- income families caused the 
Director to be concerned that in order to meet community needs the program 
would have to become a daycare provider. In the past, the program had pro- 
vided daycare, and the Director felt it was expensive, with staff burnout a 
major problem. She also felt strongly that "institutions should not be 
primary care givers." 

Head Start has several prograirmiatic advantages over subsidized daycare 
in the city. Head Start parents do hot have to work or attend training in 
order to receive services, while the subsidized daycare programs require 
mothers to either work or be in a training program. Head Start also pro- 
vides social services, medical and dental care and nutritional services for 
the family which are riot provided by other agencies. Also, Head Start's 
educational program offers families an alternative to daycare in that it 
attends to the developmental needs of preschool children and provides edu- 
cational programs for parents as well. 

C^wnv^Needs. Assess ment Process 

The grantee cbriducts a city-wide cbmmuriity Meeds assessment which 
includes the areas of all delegate agencies. Six years ago, however. Pro- 
gram A2 did a door-to-dobr census in the community and used 1:he results for 
discussiori with the Pblicy Gbuncil and staff. In recent years, the Head 
Start Directbr continued to conduct annual discussions with the Policy 
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Council and staff to get their input on how the prbgrairi was irieetihg comiiiu- 
hity needs. The previous year, the discussions identified ah attendance 
proBlem in the alternate-day program; which served mostly 5-year-olds, and 
was the only center to which children were bused. A decision was made to 
move the altarhate-day prograin to a walk-in location in the neighborhood 
and to bus older children to a center with a standard five-day schedule. 
As a result, the alternate-day program attehdahce tmproved, and the stan- 
dard cehter-b^sed program maintained good attehdahce. The Head Start 
Director considered the program's approach -- discussing with parents and 
staff how the program c^^.uld better meet cbminuhity heeds --a more useful 
approach than formal heeds assessment; 

the Director felt that the program was well in touch with community 
needs. For one thing, the Director and most of the staff (except for a few 
teachers) live in the community and are members of community committees and 
task forces. For another, they keep in close contact with other cotmnunity 
agencies through several strategies including inviting staff from the other 
agencies to Head Start staff meetings. The Director felt the program had 
all of the informatiGrj needed for planning and coordinating services. 

the Recruitment Prdcess 

Recruitment ttikes place in the spring, during the months of March 

through June. The focus of rscruitmeht is on income-eligible, 3 and 4-year 

olds. The overall recruitment srhedule is as follows: 

March/April Director discusses recruitment plan 
with Policy Council 

April Ad placed in community paper 
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April Staff and parents_distribute^^p 

and f1yers_in community (stores, schools, 
other agencies) 



April Letters are sent to local health centers, 

social service agencies and pediatricians 

April Letters are sent tocommunity churches 

requesting that Head Start openings be 
announced in church bulletins in an attempt to 
reach various ethnic populations such as Lith- 
uanians 



April Letters and guidelines for recruitment of 

special needs children are sent to hospital s, 
clinics and early intervention programs. 

Hay Second ad placed in connnunity paper 



'iJuhe Dbor-to-door flyers are distributed to 

target neighborhoods 

Hay/June Screening EoTOJittee meets several times 



to select families 

Parents and staff distribute posters and flyers to specified destini- 
tibris which include local stores, laundromats, schools and other agencies. 
The Recruitment and Enrollment Corranittee divides up the list of locations 
and each member agrees to specific assignments. Parents* who are heavily 
involved in this aspect of recruitment, also embellish oh the list and post 
announcements in any area where they see young children or where they 
believe young children are livins. They also assist in the door-to-door 
distribution of flyers. 

the Head Start Director felt that "word-of -mouth" and the program's 
reputation in the community were the most effective recruitment mechanisms. 
The Head Start program is well known in the community according to the 
Director arid a parerit ori the Policy Council, evidenced by the fact that 
women who have had children erirolled, and their neighbors, usually tell the 
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prograiii at the time they become pregnant that they want to enroll their 
child When she/he is Head Start age. 

The recruitment strategy viewed least effective was radio announcements 
which were sponsored by the grantee. The Head Start Director felt this was 
because people didn't remember a telephone number announced on the air, and 
the Head Start program was not listed under Head Start in the telephone 
directory. In general, the program was satisfied with its current approach 
to recruitment and intended to continue it. 



C^fcmfef^tidn/Codrdinaticm -t^ Other Aoerieies 

Approximately ten percent of the program's total enrollment comes From 
referrals. The program maintains contacts with a long list of agencies 
which sometimes call Head Start to make referrals, but slots are not 
reserved specifically for referred families. Referrals are received from 
welfare and child protection, childcare agencies, a health center and other 
education p^^ograms. Sometimes indirect referrals are made through the 
courts. For example, in a custody battle the court might say, "It would 
look good if your child were enrolled in a program like Head Start." Head 
Start also makes referrals to other agencies, particularly for Title XX 
daycare, preschool enrichment programs and after-school programs. 

Enrollment 

Program A2 Head Start has three eligibility criteria: the family must 
meet Head Start income guidelines (except for ten percent over income), it 
must reside in the corranunity, and the child must be Between the ages of 2 
years, 9 months and 5 years. The program follows the grantee's stated 
enrollment priorities for all delegates, as described in the introduction 
to the Program A Case Study. 
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Erirdnmeht decisions are made by a screehihg ebmniittee composed of 
staff and parents including the Head Start Bireetbr, the Social Service 
workers from each center^ the Child Field Supervisor (from the grantee) and 
three to four parents. All participants on the screening committee receive 
a packet of information that reiterates the grantee's enrollment priorities 
and defines age and eligibility criteria and the over- income policy. In 
addition, the packet describes the way to rank applicants according to the 
need for service. (See intfoductibnj 

The coitimittee chairperson averages the scores assigned to each case and 
determines which families are to be accepted. According to the guidelines, 
classroom assignments are to be based on placing children in groups that 
best meet their heeds, including distributing ages and sexes of children in 
each classroom, considerations of language and ethnic backgrounds, and dis- 
tribution of special needs children in classrooms. The final guideline 
reminds committee participants of the confidentiality of the information 
that is discussed in screening cofiimittee meetings. 

During the application process* information on family needs is filled 
in on a detailed application form and a number is assigned to each family 
in order to ensure confidentiality during the selection process. The 
Selection Committee meets two or three times in one-half day sessions until 
all classes are filled. Families not selected are placed oh a waitihg 
list. Three-year-old children who were in the program the previous year 
(about half the enrollment) are selected first, then the most needy appli- 
cants are selected according to the following criteria: 

• AFDC recipients 

f Those whose income is lower than AFDC 

• Working poor those slightly over income but in need of services 
f Children with special needs 
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Ip terms of determining which families could benefit most from Head 
Start, the Director and the parent interviewed both felt that the families 
that had the most heeds whether home problems, emotional problems or 
handicapping conditions would potentially benefit most and would be con- 
sidered as priorities in selection. They both also noted that the Family 
Services Wbrlcers' evaluatibhs of the families' heeds done prior to selec- 
tion weighed heavily in ehrbllmeht decisions. Oh the other hand, the 
01 rector felt it is sometimes difficult to determine who might benefit 
liiost. '•Sbmetimes you can't determine whether a needy family would benefit 
most. The family with the most problems might be one where the child will 
have poor attendance, where the mother will hot cooperate and the family 
will hot be able to talce full advantage of the program," In a closely knit 
community, knowledge of the family can help, "Sometimes we know the fam- 
ily, and we know a mother wants Head Start so she won't have to go to work. 
That mother and child may hot benefit most from the program." (Note: to 
receive state-subsidized daycare in this state, this parent would have to 
be working or in training,) 

If the program were to accept more "most needy" families, staff members 
felt they would need more staff specialists. At present, the program does 
not have the staff to provide counseling services and has to refer families 
to other community agencies. In addition to counselors, if enrolled fami- 
lies had greater needs, additional staff would be required to provide 
social and health services. The Director also felt that staff burnout 
would increase if there were more families with difficult problems: "One 
family with multiple problems can use up all of bur resources," 

While the program has hb trouble filling its slots, according to the 
Head Start Director, there are usually some vacancies after the initial 
selection process in June, Children who are under-age or families who are 
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over-income but without a demonstrated need for Head Start are also placed 
on the waiting list in June. The Head Start Director said that the only 
situation in which an over-income family would be enrolled at this time of 
year is if there were a critical family need, for example, if a large pro- 
portion of the family's income were going to medical bills. The remaining 
program slots are filled by a new wave of applications in September, with 
income eligible families enrolled first. 

There were 17 to 20 children oh the waiting list in September, bat only 
six families remained on the waiting list by December as mbs* program drop- 
outs occur in the fall. The Head Start Director explained that the waiting 
list builds in size again in January and February, and those remaihihg on 
the waiting list are contacted first when applications for enrollment for 
the foil owl rig program year are taken in the spring. 

Enrolled children at the time of the site visit were all from White 
families with the exception of one Southeast Asian child. Two-thirds of 
the families were headed by single parents. Half of the enrolled families 
were receiving AFDC or other public assistance. Nearly 15 percent of the 
enrolled children were said to be handicapped, most having either speech 
impairments or serious emotional disturbances. Twenty-three percent of the 
enr-jlled families were identified as having problems, including drug and 
alcohol a:,.se, child abuse, severe health or psychological problems, or 
multiple problems. Teh percent were over income, and this number was on 
target with the number of over- income slots allotted the program by the 
grantee. 

A comparison of enrolled children with children on the waiting list 
shows that the enrolled children were more needy. Of the six families 
remaining on the waiting list, two were over-income and two had not yet had 
their Incomes verified. One waiting list parent was on AFDC. None of the 
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wai^^lhg list fairiilies Were judged as having probleiiis, nor were any of the 
children handicapped. 

The small Waiting list at this program is reportedly of some concern to 
the Regional 9ffice, which prefers that programs have at least 25 percent 
the size of their current enrollment in this case 30 families on the 
waiting list. However, the Head Start Director felt the current waiting 
list was adequate since the program has little turnover and since the list 
bui"/ds periodically throughout the year. Data collected for this study 
confirm the very low dropout rate (;vee beloW). 

Judging from the small size of the waiting list, staff concern about 
competition from the public schools' pre-kindergarten and from daycare pro- 
grams may be valid. In instances where families have declined enrollment 
in Head Start it has been because of a need for full daycare for their 
children, except for rare instances in which the parent feels the child is 
too young to attend the program. 

Attendange and Attri t i Qfi 

the Director reported that the annual attendance rate across centers 
was 88 percent. The Director noted that attendance was high "in good 
weather" only and that the program had experienced difficulty, at times, in 
meeting the attendahee standard. (For the period surveyed for this study 
December through April attendance averaged about 79.3 percent.) The 
Director hypothesized that children were probably sick more often because 
it was their first experience being exposed to childhood illnesses and, "As 
any kindergarten or first grade teacher knows, it takes time to build up 
the antibodies." 

Attendance information from all centers is aggregated centrally each 
week. Family Services Workers follow up after a three-day absence. Chil- 
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dreh are not coanted as present if they have ah excused aosence. The pro- 
gram has never dropped a family because of poor attendance but continues to 
work with families to improve attendance. 

The main reasons given for dropping out of the program were moving from 
the area or being enrolled in another daycare program. One family found 
that arrahgihg transportation between the public pre- kindergarten program 
and Head Start was too complicated to manage and so decided to remove the 
child from Head Start. There were only six dropouts (3.9 percent) during 
the five-month period surveyed and seven new enrollments during that time. 

It takes approximately one week to fill a slot once a family drops out. 
"We ask all families on the waiting list to get their children irranunized, 
but they sometimes don't," the Director said. Since a child cannot be 
enrolled until the immunizations are completed, one wonders if the program 
could assist the few families on the waiting list to complete this require- 
ment in order to facilitate enrollment when a slot opens. The program has 
enrolled families as late as April, but the Director doesn't like to do it 
that late. She finds that two months is too short a time for a child to be 
in the program. 

The Director thought that some families may drop out for program- related 
reasons, such as not agreeing with the Head Start philosophy. Overall, she 
felt the only way to decrease the number of dropouts would be to become a 
daycare provider. She strongly believed the program should not do that. 

Qbservatroris 

Although this program continues to be able to fill its slot:s and remain 
within Head Start guidelines for services to income-eligible families, its 
waiting list is relatively small -- usually less than 13 percent of its 
funded enrollment. The program was not having any difficulty maintaining 
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its funded enroninent, however, Becadse of its low attrition rate. If 
attaining full enrollment becomes more difficult in the future, the program 
may need to conduct more vigorous direct recruitment activities* having 
staff knock on doors and talk to families directly about Head Start and the 
services It offers. Distributing flyers door to door may not be direct 
enough to involve families who are psychologicany isolated or who do not 
respond to written materials. 

Daycare appears to be a ma^or need of families in the cbrranunity served 
by Program A2. Thus* in order to respond to these needs. Head Start might 
consider ways either to provide daycare to enrolled children after Head 
Start classes are over or to arrange for the children's transportation to 
daycare centers. 
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PROGRAM A3 CASE STUDY REPORT 



Program A3 is managed by a community action agency in an ethnically 
diverse section of the city where increasing numbers of Southeast Asian 
refugee families are moving into housing formerly Occupied by low- income 
White or Black families, the program's offices are in a large store front 
in an old building with ample parking at the back. The heighbbrhbbd is a 
pleasant inner-city shopping district which has several ethnic restaurants, 
attractive frUit inarkets and a number of second-hand furniture stores 
nearby. There appears to be a great deal of vitality in the program and a 
welcoming atmosphere in the offices. A number of parents and children 
dropped in during the days of the site visit, including Spanish, Vietna- 
mese* and Gambbdiah families. Two bilingual neighborhood workers, one 
Spanish-speaking and one Cambodian, were in the office during that time, 
there is a play area with lots of toys near the secretary's desk and center 
walls carry posters about everything from adUlt literacy classes to fuel 
assistance programs. The trolley goes right by the center, making it 
accessible by public transportation. 

Some of the basic facts about the program are summarized in Table 1. 
the program serves 130 children, with 94 of them in five classrooms, five 
days a week, 8:39 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. The remaining 36 children are in an 
alternate day program -- some meeting Tuesdays and Wednesdays, others meet- 
ing Thursdays and Fridays. This locally designed option had been set up at 
the request of parents and is served by two staff members. The five-day 
program is a partial attempt to respond to parents' need for daycare and to 
a need for staff time for planning and home visits in the afterribbh. The 
education staff make two home visits a year, while other staff members make 
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TABLE, 1 

PROGRAM A3 FACT SHEET 



HHS Region I 

Area- Served Urban 

Agency Type EAA 

Program Models Offered Std. Full Day 

toeally Designed 
Qption 

Total Funded Enrollment (1985) 130 

Average Actual Enrollment (12/85-4/86) 130 

Number of Children on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 50 
Percent Enrollment by Age (Fall 1985) 

2- year-olds 19.0 

3- year-olds 50.9 

4- year-olds 49.9 

Average Daily Attendance Rate 75.9 
(12/85-4/86) 

Average HdhtlSly Dropout Rate 2.8 
(12/85-4/86) 

Percentage 6F Eligible Ohildren Served N/A 

State- or City-Funded Pre-Kindergarten Yes 
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home visits at whatever level of intensity Is needed. According to the 
Program Coordinator, there may be as many as 10 visits in a 2 or 3 month 
period if there is a family requiring a great deal of assistance at a given 
time. 

Overall, the program enrollment is 30 percent White^ 10 percent Black, 
18 percent Hispanic and 42 percent Asian. In contrast to other areas of 
the city, this program has a high percentage of twd-pareht families, and 
this is true across most ethnic groups. Eighty-one percent of the Asian, 
70 percent of the Hispanic, 63 percent of the White and 50 percent bf the 
Black families were two- parent families. Ten percent of the enrolled chil- 
dren were 2-year-olds, 50 percent were 3-year-61ds and 4C percent were 
four. 

The program employs 23 full-time staff; three cooks and delivery per- 
sons are part-time. Seven staff members are Head Start parents. Two of 
the teachers have the Child development Associate (CDA) credential and five 
have degrees in early childhood education. The program also has the ser- 
vices of five specialists in the areas of dental healtii^ mental health, and 
special education, as well as a resource teacher. These specialists are 
provided by the grantee and since their services are shared among all the 
Head Statt Programs in the city, they are available to this program only a 
portion of the time. The day of the site visit, there was a team meeting 
of the Family Services Supervisor, the Meniial Health Specialist, and the 
Special Education Resource Teacher to discuss a number of families and 
children identified as requiring special aUention. Among them were an 
emotionally "needy" child and a mother with an alcohol and hygiene problem. 

Both in formal interviews and in talking informally with staff, concern 
was heard about the low teachers' salaries (minimum wage) and their effect 
on the program's ability to keep good classroom teachers and to attract 
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qualified replacements for tHose wHb leave. The program has three new 
classroom staff members this year arid was interviewing candidates to 
replace a teacher who was planning to leave in the near future. 

As part of the site visit to the offices of this urban program, the 
Family Services Specialist, who also served as Program Goordinator, was 
interviewed. In addition, three specialists whc serve on the Selection 
Committee participated in the part of the interview relating to selection. 
A parent on the Policy Council was also interviewed at a later time. 
During their Interviews, respondents were asked about changes in the neigh- 
borhood which were seen to have affected the Head Start Program. 

The mst significant change in the neighborhood in the past few years 
has been an Influx of Southeast Asian refugee families, mainly from Vietnam 
and Cambodia, as well as some Chinese families. This has necessitated a num- 
ber of changes in the prbgrain, including adding parent workshops orienting 
the immigrants to American concepts, such as the role of play In early child- 
hood development, American health care and nutrition programs, and the role 
of parents in these programs. Staff development workshops in Southeast 
Asian culture and the refugee experience were also given, and bilingual 
Cambodian and Laotian workers were added to family services staff. 

The Family Services Specialist also reported having more two- parent 
families and more fathers involved with Head Start this year. She felt she 
was seeing more mothers either working or going to school. When asked 
about changes in levels of poverty, both she and the parent interviewed 
said that there is now a split in the eligible population between those 
suffering the effects of devastating poverty and those who are what she 
callec the "working poor." The working poor are unable to get assistance 
but are having a difficult time making ends meet. As a result, they are 
reportedly angry and dil^l^icult to work with. Other important changes in 
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the eligible population seen by the family services supervisor were tremen- 
dous overcrowding in apartments^ due to a shortage of low- income housing, 
and a rise in alcoholism with a decrease in drug abuse; 

The Program Coordinator also says that due to the housing shortage, 
there are more dropouts as families move from overcrowded, shared apart- 
ments to other parts of the city. The acute nature of many of the family 
problems has made the selection process a painful time for the staff, with 
50 to 100 families placed on the waiting list each year. 



Goiiroyfi44y-Needs A^^es^ment Process 

The program sees community needs assessment as an ongoing process. 
Staff members report doing a complete r^^eds assessment every two years, 1n 
addition to that provided by the grantee. They also feel they constantly 
keep tabs on community needs through talking with people In the stores, 
observing where peopi^) move in and out, and through communications with 
other agencies listed in their community resources f11e» By going through 
this file, which is constantly updated, talking with other community ser- 
vice agencies, such as alcohol programs, childcare services, employment 
agencies, and Massachusetts Rehabilitation Services, the program feels it 
is able to keep abreast of family problems, housing and childc^^re needs, 
and the employment situation in the neighborhood, the Program Coordinator 
reported that all staff are involved in assessing cbmnunity needs in this 
way and that the selection committee discusses needs at great length when 
it meets. 

In connection with a proposal for expansion monies to serve the influx 
of Indochlnese refugee families a year and one-half ago, the program con- 
ducted what the Program Coordinator termed a "legalized" community needs 
assessment. As a result of that, she reported they learned the differences 
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between the different groups tab, Vietnamese, CamBodiah and their 
mental health, nutrition, housing, and cultural adjustment needs. These 
latter included a need for parents to understand the child development pro- 
cess. The results of this community needs assessment were shared with 
other Head Start Programs throughout the city and, as was previously men- 
tioned, were used for program plahnihq and staff development activities. 
The program also identified neighborhoods to target for recruitment activi- 
ties where there was a heavy concentration of Southeast Asian families. 

Staff reported also working closely with daycare agencies, referring to 
them families unable to get into Head Start. The staff has also been coor- 
dinating with the voluntary agencies which resettle refugees and with hos- 
pitals that have handled their health care. These agencies' staff have 
provided bilingual workshops for refugee families on parenting, child 
abuse, and on how certain cultural practices such as coining (rubbing the 
skin hard with the edge of a coin as a treatment for illness, leaving marks 
on the skin) might be misunderstood by Amer^^cans. 



Recruitment activities are the prijnary responsibility of the Program 
Cddrdiriatdr and the Head Start Program Director, but all staff, parents, 
and the program secretary are involved in posting flyers and in word-of- 
mouth advertising. All low income groups are targeted for recruitment with 
special attehtidri given to Southeast Asian refugee families. The parent 
interviewed felt the prdgram represented the ethnic diversity of the neigh- 
borhoods it serves. She said, ."Just by looking in the classrooms, you can 
see that they are all targeted equally." When asked if the program reached 
all eligible families, she said, "Yes, unless they are isolated in their 
homes and can't read." 
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The program's formal recruitment process begins in March and April with 
the posting of flyers in neighborhoods and low income housing projects. 
Walking the streets, talking with people about Head Start and having parents 
telling other parents about the program goes on all vear, but is done in a 
more vigorous and concentrated way during March and April. Flyers are dis- 
tributed door to door at this time as well. The Program Director felt that 
word of mouth about the program, passed on by parents to their friends and 
neighbors, was the most effective way of encouraging new families to apply 
for enroll men t in Head Start. 

In addition to the flyers and w6rd-of-mouth campaign, the program 
places ads about Head Start in the local newspapers, including area ethnic 
publications. The grantee also sponsors radio/TV announcements on English 
arid Spanish stations. All of these activities occur during the March/April 
recruitment drive. 

Radio/TV was considered the least effective recruitment strategy 
because broadcast was limited to English and Spanish and because 50 per- 
cent of the parents had no television. Although families recruited in the 
spring don't enter the program until fall, home visits and some social ser- 
vices begin during the interim period, family needs assessments having been 
done during the application process. 

eooperation/eoordination With Other Agencies 

The Program Coordinator estimated that at least 50 percent of the total 
program enrollment comes through referrals from other agencies, including 
child protective services, welfare programs, other childcare agencies* 
health and mental health programs, as well as the courts and legal aid. She 
felt that she did more phoning and outreach to these agencies than they did 
to her. She said, "If I didn't continue the relationship, they wouldn't 
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pick up the phone." She said the program reserves slots for referrals from 
child protective services but that these are usually filled by June. She 
was unable to generalize about whether referrals took priority over fami- 
lies recruited directly since the decision would be based on individual 
family needs. Most children referred are Indochinese or Ehinese, or they 
are children with special needs. The Head Start program staff refers about 
30 children a year to Title XX day-care, licensed family daycare, or public 
school daycare programs usually between the months of June and September. 
Staff members also try to make linkages between Head Start families for 
babysitting, especially for childcare from 1:30 p.m., when their classes 
are over, until the parents get off work. Four such arrangements described 
during the site visit seem to be working very well, and one instance link- 
ing a very isolated Chinese family with a Spanish family resulted in a 
close bond being formed. 

When asked whether other agencies providing childcare or preschool 
education were ineetTng the needs of the community, the parent said they 
were not. ,^fie had found examples where other programs did not have good 
discipline and where parents were unable to get involved because their 
hands were tied by the teachers' unions. She also said other programs had • 
no social services. These factors affected Head Start by making parents 
want to keep their children in Head Start more than one year if they 
enrolled as 3-year-clds, she felt. 

Er^'-' llment 

ihe grantee provides the program with a list of recruitment priorities 
including income, family problems, English not spoken in the home, and ado- 
lescent parents. The Head Start Program adds priorities according to 
neighborhood needs, giving some priority to referrals depending on individ- 
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ual family needs. Program priorities include ethnicity, family situation, 
handicaps, and working parents. During late April or early May, the Selec- 
tion ebinniittee reviews and acts oh recormiiendatiohs to carry over children 
from one program year to the next. Criteria for carrying children over 
are: 

i late enrollment; 

i doeumehted need of child; 

i documented need of family; 
Children cannot spend more than two years in the program. In June when 
recruitment is finished, the Selection Corranittee, which includes all five 
specialists, the Family Services Workers, Nurse, and Family Services Spe- 
cialist/Program Coordinator, sits in a formal meeting in which the person 
who did the family needs assessment during the recruitment process presents 
the case by number rather than name. The committee members fill out a form 
rating the need for service in accordance with the priorities established 
by the program, the numerical ranking system for rating each applicant on 
these priorities is that established by the grsr.-ee and discussed in the 
introduction to the Program A case study. After all cases have been pre- 
sented, the chairperson determines which cases are to 5e accepted by aver- 
aging scores and assigning available slots to those with highest scores 
(greatest need). The remaining cases go on the waiting list. 

This year th-^ program sent out 135 waiting list letters, more families 
than are actually served by the program. Staff reported that they had 
about 50 names on the waiting list in November and that the program 
receives one or two calls a day from families wanting to be put oh the 
list. Only 5 percent of th<* families became di.^couraged by the length of 
the waiting list and decided to drop off. The others were referred else- 
where by the program. According to the Program Gobrdihator, those parents 
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who work or go to school are usually referred to daycare because the hours 
of the Head Start Program don't meet their needs, the staff expressed 
frustration over the amount of work they put into referring needy families, 
which they are unable to report to ACYF- Another frustration was that 
children needing special services, such as psychological evaluations, are 
sometimes carried over from the previous year by social services staff in 
order to meet those needs, even though the child is no longer Head Start 
age. The fact that the PIR provides ah opportunity to report only on 
enrolled children was seen as shortchanging the staff's efforts. 

The process of filling openings that occur during the year is very dif- 
ferent from the initial selection of enrbllees. The Family Services Work- 
ers, Resource Teacher, and Family Services Specialist meet and select a 
child according to the classroom situations. In deciding which waiting 
list child to enroll, they consider a number of variables related to the 
classroom distribution of children including age, sex, language or ethnic 
background, and distribution of special needs children. A waiting list 
child who would maintain the balance of such variables in the classroom is 
selected for enrollment. 

Families who decline to enroll their children after being selected 
include those who are planning to move soon, those who prefer other pro- 
grams due to transportation problems, and those who are assigned to the 
alternate day program but prefer a five-day program. The Program Coordina- 
tor said that all assigned to alternate day prefer the five-day program and 
many ask to go on the waiting list for that program even if they decide to 
participate in the alternate day program. Some families who are refused 
enrollment decline to go on the waiting list, preferring to be referred to 
the public schools' pre-kindergarten program. 
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Currently 19 of the 130 families enrolled have their second or third 
child in the program. Staff members reported that they continue to take 
children from the same family as long as they need the program, but no 
priority is given to such families. They are assessed by the Selection 
ebiiimittee along with all other applicants. If over-income families are 
enrolled, it is because of special needs in those families, such as having 
a handicapped child or family problems. 

If they Were to serve more of the most needy, both the staff and the 
parent interviewed felt that they would need a higher ratio of teachers to 
students in the classroom and would need to have more special services 
staff. They felt that centers would need rrore space and staff would 
require higher salaries and more training, as they are riot currently 
equipped to work with severe special needs. Iri the parent's view, a lot of 
families would drop out. She said, "It's riot healthy to have too many 
children of brie type. If they all have severe problems, they can't learn 
from each other.... I wouldri't want my kid iri a program where all the kids 
were disturbed;" She also thought staff burnout would be a problem. She 
said, "I burri but, and I have calm children. Imagine what it would be like 
dealirig with a lot of embtibrially disturbed...." 

Iri assigriirig families to different models, staff looks first at the 
child's age, puttirig older children into the five-day program and younger 
cfiildreri iritb the alternate day program, although needs of family and child 
are al sb cbrisidered. Classroom assignments, according to the grantee 
guideliries, corisider the variables previbusly discussed for enrolling chil- 
dreri to fill vacaricies iri the class distributiori of children according 
to sex, age, ethriicity, special rieeds. 

About 10 percerit of the children are handicapped, with about a quarter 
bf thbse having multiple handicaps. Hearing impairment is the most preva- 
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lent handicap. Of the 130 enrolled families, 38 have multiple problems, 
SIX have psychological problems, and three are dealing with problems of 
overcrowding, isolation, lack of heat, or poor health. Nearly 42 percent 
of the enrolled families are Southeast Asian refugees facing a number of 
prbblerns as they deal with adjusting to the conditions of urban American 
poverty. Perhaps this accounts for the high numbers of multiple problem 
families in the program. Approximately one-third of the families were 
reported to be receiving some kind of welfare assistance. Twelve families 
(about 9 percent) were over-income. The grantee's policy allows up to 13 
over-incbmr slots for this program. 

By the end of December 1985, only 16 Families on the waiting list had 
completed their documentation and application procedures. They appeared to 
be slightly less needy than enrolled families, although two waiting list 
children were handicapped and one single-parent family member was blind. 
Over 37 percent of the waiting list parents were single, and half of the 
sixteen families were Southeast Asian. Five families were over- income for 
Head Start and four were on public assistance. 

Attendance- and Attrit-jon 

Attendance records are kept in the classroom and brought to the office 
each week. They record total enrollment, total daily attendance, total 
number of daily absences, number of children absent more than two consecu- 
tive days, and total number of excused absences with documentation of rea- 
sons. The average attendance rate for the period from December 1985 to 
April 1986 was 76 percent. Follow-up on absences is done after two days 
and follow-up is also documented oh the attendance records. Both the 
classroom teacher and family services worker ars responsible for maihtaih- 
ing attendance records. Because they follow-up so quickly on absences, they 
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are usually able to deal With problems early^ tfie Family Services eoordina- 
tor said. Often a lack of warm clothes causes absences during winter 
months. Children with high absentee rates are usually from families in 
which parents have motivation problems and therefore difficulty getting up 
in the morning to get their children to school. The Family Services Spe- 
cialist also reported attendance problems where there is substance abuse in 
the family. When asked about the effect of poor attendance on the other 
children in the program, she said, "When they do 'circle time' in the morn- 
ing, they talk about who's not there and are concerned, but the negative is 
for the absent child coming back who has missed part of an activity, such 
as apple picking." 

The only situation reported in which the program would initiate drop- 
ping a child would be if the parents had enrolled him or her in another 
program as well as Head Start. The family services worker would deal with 
that within a week or two. The average time a slot is left open is less 
than a week. The Family Services Specialist said the program will continue 
to enroll children right up unt^l the last week of school, but she reported 
there was a conflict between the social services staff arid the teachers 
on this issue. The teachers would like to stop enrollment in April, while 
the social services staff feel children can beriefit from the nutrition pro- 
gram and other social services even if they are only in the program for one 
week. 

Major reasons for families dropping out cited by those interviewed 
included needing longer hours or hours more compatible with parents' work 
schedules or ni'^ving oat of the neighborhood. Most of the families who move 
are working parents or Indochinese families moving from overcrowded apart- 
iiients. Analysis of reasons for dropouts which occurred over the five 
months studied showed that moving from the area was the reason for over 
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half of the drop outs. Two families dropped because they needed full -day 
care, two others because of transportation problems. Three dropouts were 
program Initiated, one because of excessive absences. Two were special 
needs children who were placed in special education programs that could 
better meet their needs. Eighteen new enrollments over the period replaced 
these dropouts, enabling the program to maintain its funded enrollment. 

The Program Coordinator mentioned children assigned to the two-day pro- 
gram whose parents want classes five days a week for their children. She 
said, "Our attendance would be better if we did not have 36 alternate-day 
children. It takes twice as long for them to adjust to the current pro- 
gram, two days in Head Start after five days at home. Some parents can't 
deal with all that crying and would rather keep them home. We how have 
five openings In one class, four in another in the alternate-day program. 
There are ho openings in the other classrooms." The parent interviewed 
concurred with the view that most parents preferred a five-day-a-week pro- 
gram and felt Head Start should hot try to p v^sare parents into enrolling 
in the two-day program. Host vacancies occu n September and October 
except for those ih the alternate day program :he reported. She felt the 
best way to keep these families ih the program ;.:?ld b3 change the 
alternate-day program to a five-day prrgram. Rc she aid the grantee 

would cut their budget if they were to do that. 

Observatiohs 

The program appears to be working hard io'shtify and meet the needs 
of the community it serves. Wheh ah influx of Southeast Asiah refugees 
occurred ih its service area, the program sought help from refugee service 
agencies in training staff to identify ahd meet the needs of this popula- 
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tion. It also hired 5ilingdal social service Workers and planned and car- 
ried but bilingual parent classes foir Southeast Asian Parents. 

About a third of the families currently enrolled were reported to have 
problems, resulting in a demand for special social services. At the same 
time the program reported being frustrated at what it perceived to be a 
need to continue providing services to needy children from last year who 
were no longer in the program. Staff would have more resources for meeting 
needs of enrolled children and families if such services were not continued 
after children leave the program. 

Another concern was a feeling that the alternate day model no longer 
met community needs and should be replaced with additional five-days-per- 
week classes. A number of parents were reported to have declined enroll- 
ment in the alternate day program, preferring to wait for an available slot 
in the five-day program. It seems that the program could be more respon- 
sive to conmunity needs if it were to drop the alternate day program in 
favor of an expanded five-day program. 

In many ways the program is clearly serving needy families. In select- 
ing children from the waiting list, however, one consideration is maintain- 
ing classroom balance. This policy has tht potential for selecting less 
needy families when vacancies occur. There ilso appeared to be a sizeable 
number of families on the Wi'. ,ting '' :it who had registered late and not com- 
pleted application requirem'jnr;, and 'ms could hot be evaluat-d for 
selection according to family u^Bd. 

Staff expressed concern ever difficulty in recr'»itihg and retain- 
ing classroom staff due to U v Sular '^s "hevp wv a 33 percent turnover 
rate in classroom staff this . ^ «^ ' Pronvam Director and '^ther 
staff felt teachers' salaries si/^'l-j iti; • r, in order to enable tnem 
to recruit and retain qualified c.e.ssi*?.; s:^::-. 
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Although working hard to meet the heeds of the children and families it 
serves^ this Head Start prbgrairi could be everi more effective by changing 
its program to the standard five-day model in response to parental heeds, 
ensuring that the salaries of classroom staff are competitive with thor.e 
paid by other daycare and preschool programs in the city, and limiting its 
social services to ehrolled children and their families. It also could 
develop procedures for havihg waiting list families complete their applica- 
tiohs earlier. This will inaice it possible for the program to prioritize 
families for enrollment before vacancies become available. 
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PROGRAM A4 CASE STUDY REPORT 



The Program affd-Cg nmiuni tv 

Program A4 is located in a predominantly Black and Hispanic inner city 
neighborhood. A Catholic education center provides Head Start services for 
148 preschool children through a standard full -day model operating in two 
sites. The full -day program operates from 8 a.ni. to 2 p.m. five days a 
week, with home visits at least once a year. These are done early in the 
program year to develop ah individualized educational program for each 
child with the help of the parent. As one of Program A's delegate 
agencies, It serves ah urban area within predominantly Black sections of 
the city with a minority of Hispanic families. Ninety percent of the chil- 
dren enrolled in December of 1985 were Black, 9 percent were Hispanics. 
More than half (56 percent) wf 3-year-o1ds; the remaining 44 percent were 
4 years old. Slightly over one-third of the children were enrolled in Head 
Start for their second year. The majority of families served are single 
parents who receive some form of public assistance. The vast majority of 
these single parents are unemployed mothers with at least some high school 
education. According to program records, over half of the mothers are high 
school graduates and the majority are at least 25 years of age or older, 
with less thisn 1 percent being teenagers. Other program facts are listed 
in Table 1. 

Most of the Head Start Program staff members are either current or 
former Head Start parents. Each classroom is staffed by a teacher and one 
aide. Class sizes are relatively small, averaging about fifteen children 
per classroom. Parents provide regular volunteer services in the class- 
room. The administrative staff is composed of the Program Director, an Edu- 
cation Coordinator (from the grantee)^ a Family Services Supervisor, and 
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TABbE 1: 

PROGRAM A4 FACT SHEET 



HHS Region I 

Area Served Urban 

Agency Type Private/Non-profit 

Program Model (s) Offered Std. Full Day 

Total Funded Enrollment 148 

Average Actual Errollment (12/85-4/86) 148 

Number of Children on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 30 
Percent Enrollment by Age (Fall 1985) 

3- year bids 56.1 

4- year olds 43.9 

Average=0ally Attendance Rate N/A 
(12/85-4/86) 

AveragezHohtfily Dropout R'te N/A 
(12/85-4/86) 

Percentage of Eligible Crildren Served N/A 

State- or Gity-Fuhded Pre- Kindergarten Yes 
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three Family Serviceis Wofke»^s. Support staff includes two cooks, two cus- 
todians, and two bus drivers. 

Although the Program Director saw little change in the number of pre- 
school-aged children in the cornmunity^ he noted the following major 
changes in the population served in this part of the city over the past 
five years: 

i An increase in teenaged, single parents. 

i A worsening economic situation for single parents in which the 
incidence of uhemployment arid welfare dependency has increased. 

i A greater incidence of speech arid lariguage problems among Head Start 
childreri. 

i A shortage of low iricome Sous i rig. 

§ Ari iriflux of Hispariics into the coirmiunities served, 

Comtnunitv Ngeds Assa ssment^Proc^ 

Program A4 reports that it han us^d the results of the grantee's needs 
assessment for purposas of (a) establishing recruitment priorities, (b) 
targeting recrunnrent efforts, (c) coordinating with other agencies for 
referrals, and (d) developing program expansion plans. In the area of 
establishing recruitment priorities, the gfaritee's rieeds assessmerit data 
have been used to establish a ranking system for specific family profiles 
reflecting the degree of need for Head Start. For example, the highest 
need family profile is labeled "type A" and represents a cluster composed 
of income-eligible single-parent families in which the mother is a high 
school dropout and is responsible for the care of a single child. The 
grantee's needs assessment data are also used to target recruitment efforts 
in areas where there are high concentrations of "type A" families. 
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The following steps are used by this Head Start Program in its reeruit 
ment process: 



t Family services staff go dbbr-to-dbijr particularly: in neighbdrhooG 
housing projects, handing out flyers and posting flyers in neigh- 
bdrhddd restaurants. 

• Newsletters are sent home with enrolled children to^infora pa^^ 
and_ their neighbors that Head Start is-recruUing_ again for the 
following school year.: The grantee also distributes a newsletter 
throughout the metropolitan area called "Round the City." 

• Parents call the program office and applications are taken over 
the phone. 



• Home visits are made by the family services staff to conduct a 
family needs assessment for parents whose applications have be:.h 
taken_over the phone orwhp filled out an application during the 
initial door-to-door canvassing campaign. 



• The longstanding good reputation of the Head Start Prbgrarn 

results in many parents initiating contact with the program. The 
program's reputation is apparently spread by many former Head Start 
parents who talk to their friends and neighbors about it. 



While the 'deputation of the program may not actually be a strategy, It 
does apparently have a bearing on parents initiating contact with the pro- 
gram. As the priest who directs the program put it: "The main thing we do 
is answer the phone. We don't have to go looking for children that much. 
We get several calls a week all year round from parents looking for day- 
care. . .appl icatiohs are taken over the phone. . .parents* recruit their neigh- 
bors and people stop the bus to talk to the staff about the program. . .but 
we also do a door-to-door flyer campaign." 

The Director felt that taking the initial application over the phone 
ahd then following up with a home visi" to complete the application and 
conduct a family needs assessment was the best approach to recruitment 
activities. This process has proven to be the most effective strategy bver 
the years since it allows the program staff to "reach out to them (prospec- 
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tive Head Start Families) first," identiFies those Families most in need oF 
Head Start (the Type A Families), and encourages parent Follow-through in 
terms oF attending the parent or'';entation meeting before an enrollment 
decision is reached by both parties. 

The Qirectbr Felt that the Head Start Program had eliminated the less 
eFFective recruitment strategies based or years oF experience trying vari- 
ous ways to recruit Families. For example, requiring parents to come in to 
the Head itart Center to Fill out art rppMcat'^r^i had proven ineFFective 
because parents Frequently would AOt i■o^)o^ through From an initial phcrie 
contact. Consequently, program liti( : ^oW'i to taking initial ^.'ppl ieatibr $ 
over the phone, and made the Follbv>- *fi contact the respohsibil ity >t Head 
Start staFF. Similarly, doing to-* horn visit tc conduct the Family needs 
assessment aFter an enrollment decision had been rridde proved to be problem- 
atic in that program staFF would discover after the Fact that an incorrect 
enrGllmeht might have been made because of insufficient information about 
the family's needs. One? staff memoers realized the value of supporting an 
enrollment recbiSnendatibn with Family needs assessment data, they reversed 
their strategy. The family needs assessment data, in short, helped the 
program staff tb make better decisibns about a family's priority ranking 
when being cbnsidered fbr enrbllment. The final result over the years, 
according to the Directbr, has been a reduction in "false positive" deter- 
minations when attempting to identify "Type A" families. 

eooDeration/Coordihation WHh Qther Agencies 

About one percent of the Read Start Prbgram's total enrbllment cbmes 
thrbugh referrals from other agencies, accbrding to the Family Services 
Supervisor. Contact between Head Start and referral agencies is bi- 
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directional; Program A4 receives referrals from the following agencies: 
• Parent's and ehildren's Services 
f ehildren's Services 
§ Stats Department of Social Services 
i Parent whild Centers 
i Other Head Start Programs 
i Children's Hospital 

i Family Project of the Greater Metropolitan Area 
The above agencies use resource directories such as the neighborhood Social 
?efV4<;g§ Plre;torY and the Directory of Child Bare Facilities to identify 
appropriate referral agencies, including Program A4 Head Start. The Head 
Start program, likewise, uses these directories and maintains a policy of 
keeping 1 to 2 perccsnt of the enrollment slots open in September to accom- 
modate anticipated referrals. Aside from the one or tWo slots reserved for 
referrals, referrals do not receive priority status for enrollment unless 
the child is a transfer from another Head Start program. Otherwise, refer- 
rals are considered on the same basis as other applicants. 

The Head Start Program will generally refer waiting list children, or 
children who do not meet its guidelines, to other childcare agencies. 
For example, children who are too old for Head Start are referred to local 
public schools* and children Who are too young are referred to infant- 
toddler programs. Families primarily interested in daycare rather than 
preschool are referred to family daycare agencies. Enrolled families anti- 
cipating a move Within the greater metropolitan area will Be referred to a 
Head Start program in the are^ to which they will be moving. 




Enrol Imeht 

Once ihcbme 'gibility has been deterrSihed, Head Start concentrates on 
enrolling the most needy or "Type A" Families. As stated earlier, these 
kinds of families are intended to be teenaged single parents who are 
unemployed, high school dropouts, and responsible for the care of a single 
child witfi special needs of some sort (e.g., medical, speech, hyperacti- 
vity, £t S. The Family Services Coordinator estimated that "Type A" fami- 
li^^ rwrise at least 75 percent of the program's enrollment. Program 
records, however, show that although 75 percent of the parents are unem- 
ployed, only 3 percent are teenagers and 37 percent are high school drop- 
outs. IF more Type - ^am^Mes were to be enrolled, the Program Director 
felt that the effect oh h^^d start would be primarily to increase operating 
costs associated with the need to hire additional staff (e.g., handicap 
specialists) . 

Ap|.'icatiohs ?re reviewed by ah enrollment committee. This committee 
does hot co>«sider ah apnlicatioh until after the family needs assessment 
has been cbmplpted and the parent has attended an orientation meeting about 
the Head Start program. The enrollment committee is composed of the Head 
Start Program Director, the Education Coordinator^ the Family Services 
Supervisor, the Family Services stiff, the grant-ee Nurse'^ and Mental Health 
Special ist* and Policy Council parents. 

Program A4 does not have any difficulty filling its slots. In Fact, as 
of December 31, 1985, there were 39 children on the waiting list. It is 
significant that ohly Four of them were FrorS families that were over- 
income, ahd mahy appeared to be from "Type A" families. Over half of the 
mothers were single parents and nearly one half had not graduated from high 
school. Twelve percent or 18 of the families enrolled at the time of the 
site visit in late November 1985 were from over-income families. This num- 
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ber far exceeded the 7 over-ihcbnie slots allotted this program by the grah- 
teCj but the program justified enrol ling thenii claiming "they iiiet the defi- 
nition of the most needy, being from "Type A" families. The Program Direc- 
tor felt there wis a big problem with Head Start's lack of a sliding scale 
for considering families oh the basis of income eligibility, and as the 
chairman of the Policy ebuhcil put it: "It wouldn't be fair to turn them 
away (bver-iheome families). The income guidelines are deceiving. These 
families still can't pay for daycare." This concern with over-income fami- 
lies saeriis ihcbhsistent with an enrollment policy that considers Type A 
families to be incbme-el igible. 

A number of waiting list families drop off the list before a slot 
becoipes available U them. This usually happens when families ehrbll their 
children in other chilccsre programs, either through referral by Head Start 
cr through thair own effortT. The size of the waiting list, however, has 
not channad ;j!uch over the v^ars, and the program has a substantial number 
of eligible families to draw frbm in filling vacancies. Apparently fami- 
lies are calling in throughbut the program year to request admission. 
There may be the large number of income-eligible "Type A" families on the 
waiting list because they applied after the prbgram was fully enrolled in 
the fall. The apparent availability of "Type A" families, hbwever, sug- 
gests that program A4 could achieve full enrollment without ehrblling over- 
income families. 

Attendance and Attritjon 

The attendance rate at this program has reports i^y been in the 85-99 
percent range over the last few years. This could not be verified since 
actual attendance and dropout records were not avail shle to the study for 
1985-86; The term "excused absence" apparently is not used. As the PrQ- 
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gram Director phrased the issue ^ "We have n*' txes^sed absisnces in terms of 
counting children present* If they're herie» they're here* If not, they're 
absent* We don't need to fuss around with that," 

Attendance records are maintained by the child's teacher and kept in 
the classroom with a copy being forwarded to the delegate agency office; 
Glassrobm attendance records document total enrollment, total daily atten- 
dance, and total number oF daily absences. If a child is absent for three 
consecutive days, a Family Services Worker will call the parent or rnake a 
home visit to determine the reason for prolonged absence and to see if the 
program can resolve the problem so that the child can return to the class- 
room* Further data about attendance problems are then maintained in the 
Family Services records and include the following: 

i Number of children absent for four or more consecutive days. 

i Record of contact with the family of a child absent four consecutive 
days* 

i Documentation of reasons for absence and follow-up action taken by 
the family services staff. 

The program allows a two to three week period of prolonged absence 
before th^ matter is placed before the admissions committee to consider 
whether the family's enrollment should be terminated or whether extenuating 
circumstances exist that merit working further with the Fainily to maintain 
it on the rolls* If the problem is brie of long-term erratic attendance, 
the admissions committee may decide not to re-enroll ah eligible child For 
a second year in the program* More typically, attendarice problems involve 
erratic attendance rather than prolonged absence. Ghildreri who have prob- 
lems viizh erratic attendance tend to be those who live within walking dis- 
tance of the center and whose parerits are unreliable about getting them up 
in the morning and escorting them to Head Start* 
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According to the Family Services Supervisor, the program has not initi- 
ated the termination of a child's enrollment in the last four years. Fam- 
ily Services Workers can usually work out a solution to an attendance prob- 
lem within a couple of weeks, and attendance issues rarely go as far as the 
admissions corranittee. 

The primary reasons families drop out of the program are (a) moving 
away and (b) needing an extended daycare facili';. Family relocations are 
often related to housing problems, whereas extended daycare needs are typi- 
cally related to changes in parents' employment status in which job train- 
ing or taking a job requires daycare beyond 2 p.m. during the work week. 
There is no particular time of the year when attrition is highest. How- 
ever, attrition is reportedly not much of a problem. 

The program can not do much to influence the housing situation in the 
area, and prograin-rel ated changes would not reduce the number of families 
who move for housing-relatea reasoni^. Family needs for extended daycare 
are minimal and consequently a change in the program to extended daycare 
would not be justified, according to the Family Services Supervisor. 

As a delegate agency. Program A4 does not conduct its own ebmmunity 
needs assessment, but uses the results of the needs assessment done by the 
grantee. The primary uses of the information are to define a family pro- 
file of those most in need of Head Start and to targe': recruitment to areas 
in which these high-priority families live. Program staff feel that the 
most effective recruitment strategies used by the program are a product of 
the staff's experience in recruiting the most-in-need families. Their 
experience has resulted in staff taking the initiative to follow-up phone 
inquiries with a home visit to obtain applications, taking it easier for 
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prospective parents to get applications completed. Program staff members 
conduct a family needs assessment and assist families to get necessary 
documentation prior to selection into the program. This recruitment 
process is said to generate a high number of completed applications which 
contain sufficient data about the family to enable the admissions 
comniittee to make a sound detenni nation of family needs when making enrollment 
decisions. 

Program A4 is fully enrolled and easily replaces farp-^lies who drop out 
during the year. Therefore, families in the cbmmuhity it serves seem to 
find that Program A4 services do meet their heeds. It appears, however, 
that Program A4 is hot completely successful in enrolling those families 
who are most needy by the program's own definition. A majority of its 
waiting list consisted of income-eligible "Type A" families, yet 12 percent 
of its enrolled families were over-income. While the program's philosophy 
appears to be that it is unfair to turn away needy over- income families 
meeting its target "Type A" profile, a number of income-eligible families 
with a similar profile are going unserved. 

Although these families may not have been recruited in time to be 
enrolled during the initial selection process, this raises a question about 
recruitment strategies. Program A4 relied heavily on families telephoning 
the program in response to fly:-rs, mailings and other written materials 
sent out during the recruitment period. It is possible that more direct 
contact with needy families (e.g., doing door-to-door canvassing in target 
neighborhoods and talking with people about Head Start) would result in 
reaching more income-eligible families prior to the selection process. 
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PROGRAM B CASE STUDY REPORT 



This large Head Start program Is located in a small eastern state. It 
serves both urban and rural areas outside one of the state's largest 
cities, and has a total of 97 staff in its five centers. The central 
office, In addition to the Director, has an Education/Nutrition Coordina- 
tor, a Social Services/Parent Involvement Coordinator^ a Health Coordinator 
and a Handicap/Mental Health Coordinator. Each center has its own center 
director^ secretary and other support staff. There are 22 classroom teach- 
ers and 22 aides, 9 home visitors, 5 family service workers, 5 nurses and 
other support staff, including family service aides, a multi -component 
aide, coofcs r,id custodians. All classrooms have at least one teacher who 
has either a college degree in early childhood education or a CDA creden- 
tial. Average class size is 16 to 18 youngsters, and each home visitor has 
a minimum of nine families with whom she works. Some other basic facts 
about the program are shown in Table 1. 

The program is funded to serve 444 youngsters. Over half of the chil- 
dren are 4 years of age, 33 percent are 3 and almost 14 percent are 2 years 
aid. The bulk of the Head Start program is part-Oay, for approximately 362 
children. There are 50 youngsters in the Home-Based Option and 32 in the 
Locally Designed Option (LDO). In the LDO, the youngsters are in the cen- 
ter two days a week and have one home visit each week, the part-day pro- 
gram operates from 9:00 a.m. to 1:0C p.rr., Home-Based youngsters have a 
weekly two-hour visit ^nd a monthly center experience. 

The program is more than 50 percent Black* 33 percent White arid nearly 
15 percent Hispanic. Over 71 percent of the families served by the program 
are single-parent, and almost S7 percent of the enrolled families are 
receiving some form of public assistance. In over 72 percent of the 
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TABLE I 
PROGRAM B FACT SHEET 



HHS Region HI 

Area Served Non-Urban 

Agency Type Private, Non-profit 

Program Model (s) Offered Std. Part Day 

Locally Designed 
Option 
Home-Based 

Total Funded Enrollment (1985) 444 

Average Actual Enrollment (12/85-4/86) 430 

Number of Children on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 72 
Percent Enrollment by Age (Fall 1985) 

2- year-oldL 13.9 

3- year-olds 53.2 

4- year-olds 52.7 

5- year-olds g.2 

Average Daily Attendance Rate (12/85-4/86) 80.2% 

Average Monthly Dropout Rate (12/85-4/86) 1.4% 
Percentage of Eligible Children Served 

3- j^ar-olds 59 

4- year-olds 95 

State- or City-Funded Pre-Kindergarten No 
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families served, tfie mother is not employed; 

The Head Start headquarters are located right off a major highway and 
are accessible to the Head Start families in the popalatioh center of the 
area it serves in the city. It is housed in a former public school build- 
ing, Which fiiay have to go back to the community for claosroom use in the 
near future because the recent baby bodm is expected to increase school 
enrol Inients again, the building also houses a daycare center, an after- 
school program operated by a^iother agency, a health center, an elderly cen- 
ter that includes a hot meal program, and a human services program that 
provides food subsidies. 

The other areas served by the Head Start program lie in the county, 
outside the city, but include a population of more than 300,000, according 
to the 1980 census. In this part of the state, with lar^.^ manufacturing 
industries, the effects of the 1970's recession are still felt. Unemploy- 
ment has been averaging around 8 percent in recent years. One of the major 
problems in the county is the lack of subsidized housing. A recent newspa- 
per article described the plight of welfare families trying to live on $266 
per month in an area where the average two-bedroom apartment costs $331 per 
month. 

Table 2 shows some basic cbfrmiunity demographics of low-income families 
with 3- to 5-year-61d children in the area served by Program B (bast^d on 
1980 census data). The income distribution of the area served by Program B 
indicates that between 21 and 25 percent of the families are Below the pov- 
erty level, although only 8.8 percent are actually receiving public assis- 
tance. The income distribution and the median income of enrolled families 
($4,000 - $4,999) indicate thst the program is enrolling families from the 
lowest levels of the area's income distribution, with almost half of the 
enrolled Families earning $4,000 per year or less. 
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TABtE 2 

PROGRAM AND CdMNUNItY OEMOGRAi^HiCS 
PROGRAM B 



income distribution of families with 3- to 5-year-old children 
Income Leve^l Perceflt^gf Pooii^ ati on 



$4,000 and under 
$4,001 - 8,000 
$8,001 - 11,000 
$11,001 - 13,000 
$13,001 and over 



6.8 
8.5 
6.1 
3.5 
75.0 



Percent of 



47.4 
31.0 
11.4 
4.1 
5.9 



Percent receiving public 
assistance: 



8.8 



56.9 



Racial/ethnic distribution 
Race/Ethnic Group 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Native American 
Other 



53.3 
40.3 
5.2 
0.0 
0.0 
1.3 



33.2 
51.7 
14.8 
0.0 
0.3 

o.d 



Percent single-parent 
Famil ies: 



57.1 



71.5 



Employment status of low- income population 



1. Single- parent families 

Percent employed: 

2. Two-parent-Families^^ 

Percent both employed 
Percent one employed 
Percent neither employed 



44.3 



18.2 
65.2 
16.7 
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Section C of Table 2 compares the racial/ethnic distribution of chil- 
dren enrolled in the program with the distribution of 3- to 5-year-bld 
children of low- income ($11^000 or less) families in the program's approx- 
imate service-delivery area, based oh 1989 census data. Although the cen- 
sus data are several years old, and although the census area used for this 
analysis includes some areas outside of the program's irSnediate service 
delivery area, it appears that there may be some under-enrollment of eli- 
gible Hispanic and White families and over-enrollment of Black families. 
The percentage of single-parent families enrolled in the program (71.5) is 
greater than the percentage among low- Income families with children aged 
3-5 in the cominuhity served by Program B. About 56 percent of the comrnu- 

Uy's low-ihcbme single parents are unemployed, and in 16.7 percent of 
two-parent families neither parent is working. 

Qne noticeable change in the community during the last Tive years 
reported by those interviewed was that there are neighborhoods which for- 
merly contained many Head Start-eligible children -^h now have none. 
Either the families Rave moved fron. the area or the children are grown up^ 
and th» people in the community are not having any more children. There 
also appears to te more unemployment in the area the program is serving, as 
well as more divorce in recent years. Housing has become a concern because 
apartment complexes are being converted to condos. This limits the avail- 
ability of low- income housing. 

It was reported by all of those interviewed that there is a slight 
increase in single-parent families, more working mothers, more child abuse, 
and in general, more people eligible for Head Start because of more extreme 
poverty. There are r^.ore ' '-^capped youngsters available for enrollment, 
primarily those with ^ 'ems. There are also more teehaged par- 

ents- Some geographic s are experiencing an increase in Spanish- 
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speafeirrj fiitiilies; There is also a shifting of minorities in some communi- 
ties mostly from the city to the suburbs; These changes have made it 
necessary for Head Start to add two more ciassesi Spanish-speaking aides, 
more handicapped aides, varied cultural meh'is and busing to centers from 
new geographic areas. 

As was mentioned previously, the Head Stait Central offices and class- 
rooms which are housed in a former public school building may have to move 
because the facility may be taken back by the public schools for classroom 
use. There are several other Head Start centers in surrounding areas also 
housed in public school buildings. He^d Start staff members are concerned 
because they do not know of any other facilities in these communities suit- 
able For housing Head Start classes and administrative offices. 

Commun i t» Jtesds Ass e^sment^ Proees^ 

The program conducts a cbtnmuhity needs assessment annually with a con- 
tinuous update, as reported by the Program Director. It is carried out 
primarily by the Director with assistance from the Social Services/Parent 
Involvement Coordinator and the local Family Service Workers. It inclua»5S 
information from the census report, current area unemployment information 
and information from newspaper articles pertinent to the local communi- 
ties. 

The results of the community heeds assessment are us-^d for prograin 
planning, specifically for locating target areas, prioritizing recruitment 
areas, planning, transportation, placement of families with multiple needs, 
and for makinr referrals to other childcare programs. It is also used for 
the grant proposal to ACYF. 
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Recruitment Proces s 

The recruitment process is primarily the responsibility of the Social 
S'^rvices/Parent Involvement Coordinator, with the help of the local Family 
Service Workers and volunteers. The volunteers are usually parents. The 
various recruitment strategies, the time of year they occur and where they 
occur are as follows: 



Szrc^eqies Used Time Period Plac€ 

Review program files arid dari. - duly area-wide 

look fcir siblings 

Gbntract other agencies March - dune area-wide 

serving Head Start ftmil 

Arihouricemerit to radio, hews- March - April area-wide 

papers, TVs 

Door-to-door flyers March primarily done 

in area served 
by Home -Based 
dptibh 

Church announcements April & Mav locally 

Posters and flyers for stores April - June where ceriters 

are located 

Section 8 (housing) sigri-up bri-goirig locally 

areas 

Parent aririburicemerits (word March area-wide 

of mbuth) 

Call-ins arid walk-iris On-going Head Start 

offices 

Majcr recruitmerit effo*^-, March-June area-wide 



As cari be seeri, the major thrust of recruitment activities occurs 
between March arid June wheri various community outreach activities occur. 
Overall, the program appears to rely on indirect methods of recruiting 
through trie media arid distribution of flyers, posters and announcefr.nts. 
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The most effective strategy war feic to be word of :nbuth by parents of 
Head Start youngsters, beast effect iv ;^e newspaper and TV ads hews 
spots are usually on tod late at night. The other ehildeare program staff 
and parents interviewed felt that, although the hews media are the least 
effective, they could be more effective \f there ..are more access and more 
frequent ^ds given during prime time oh TV and radio. 



Cocperation/Coordi nation With Other AQenc4^ 

The Head Start staff reported that between 5 and 15 p<**'C6nt of the pro- 
gram's total enrollment comes through referrals from other agencies. They 
receive referrals through other ehildeare agencies such as the Division of 
Social Services, AFBG, the public school district (youngsters not ready for 
kindergarten) , mental health agencies, health agehcies (by uiagnosing pro- 
fessionals), eh reh's Protective Services, Parents Anonymous, foster 
child care ahc social workers from the welfare office. Section 8 

Housing, and the daycare : •xjrams that are iioused in the same buildings as 
Heacl Start. Approximately 200 letters are seht to various agencies in the 
spring, notifyihg them of Head Start recruitment. The referral process is 
a two-way coiranuhicatioh, with Head Start and the agencies contacting each 
other. 

There is ho ^.«:t number of slots reserved fc. referrals. The program 
gives priority to referrals for up to 10 percent of its enrollment for 
handicapped youngsters, and some priority is given to referred families 
with special needs (multiple problems), about 10 percent as reported by the 
Social Services/Parent Invblvemeht Cbbrdihatbr. The referrals received are 
usually special heeds families, handicapped youngsters, child abuse eases, 
prbteetive services, and Spanish families. Head Start will also accept 
referrals fbr four and five year olds who are old ehough for public school 
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kihde^^garteh if eligible and if there is a sighed statement from i profes- 
sional stating that tha ch^d heeds to be placed ih a preschool prcgram, 

A local health ahd social services agehcy which does health and dental 
screenings for low income families 1h the area refers families to Head 
Start, keeping Head Start applications in their offices for distribution. 
Since the program does a majority of the physical? and dental exams for the 
Head Start Program, it is aware of Head Start's priorities. It* therefor^, 
refers low- income families with preschool -aged youngsters, especially spe- 
cial heeds families or families with handicapped children. The flUmari Ser- 
vice Worker at the prograni saw a riaed for at least 100 more Head Sta^rt 
slots in the commuhiuy, since there were hb other programs providing early 
childhood education ahd services to low incbnie families: 

The other childca* ^ agency ih the area received over half its revenue 
from public funds, the rest from fees charged those not eligibU for sub- 
sidized daycare. It was housed in two locations the sa.ne f^^.cility ^s 
Head Start, and thus was able to meet the daycare needs of working Head 
Start parents. These parents were able to enroll their children in daycare 
in the afternoon after Head Start classes were over. 

A need^ assessment conducted by this progrdin pointed out special needs 
in the area for infant care arid sick childcare for working mothers. It 
also showed ah increasing heed for Head Start services. The p>">qtam direc- 
tor felt that Head Start should' increase its enroll merit in order to serve 
more children and should provide clashes year round. 

Enrollment 

Selection is done by the Social Services/Parerit Irivolvemerit Coordiriator 
after initial approval by the family service worker to erisure that all 
forms are completed. The SS/PI Coordiriator is guided by the program's 
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definition for "most needy," which is families with the lowest income and 



special needs. Families from these two croups are the first to be enrolled 



in the program. Handicapped youngsters, if not among the lowest in income^ 

are the next priority* qroup to be enrolled. The following sUnmarizes the 

enrollment priorities: 

1. Enrolled children returning for a second year (aut -tic) 

?. Siblings of currently enrolled children (family rr t still be income 
el igible) 

3. Children already on the ihebme el igiblewaiting list (physical exam, 
ihcdme docUirehtatibh, etc., must be up-to-date) 



4. Newly recruited income eligible children-living in target areas: 
First: Handicapped children (up to 10 percent) 
Second: Special needs families (up to 10 percent) 
Third: Remaining children __ 
(Within each group, lowest income accepted first) 

Newly recruited-income eligible children living In service areas, 
but not in target area^: 

First;- Handicapped children (up to 10 percent) 
Second: -Special- needs families (up to 10 percent) 
Third:- Remaining children 

(Within each group, lowest inc. ie accepted first) 



6. Newly over-income children liv .^g in^ areas: 

A. From families that are $1.00 to $2,000 over the income juide- 
lines _- --_ ^ 

First: Siblings-of currently enrolled children 

1. Handicapped children (up to Id ptixent) 

2. Children from the over- income waiting list 

3. Special needs families (up to 10 p3rcr^nt) 
Second: Reraaining-children- 

1. ^-ndicapped-children (up to Id percent) 

2. ti:ildren from the over- income waiting lift 

3. Special needs families (up to 10 percent) 
4- All other children- _ 

(Within each group, lowest income accepted first) 

B. From families bhat are $2,001 to $4,000 over the income guide- 
lines ^ 

First: same as in A, above 
Second, same as in A, above 

e. Ebhtihue repeating wUh incomes $4,001 to $6,000 over the guide- 
lines, then $6,001 to $8,000 over, etc. 

P. Total number of over- income can never be more than lb percent of 
total enrollment. 
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The "^ocial Services/Parent Involvement Coordinator says shs tr 9S to be 
objective during the selection process using the above guidelines and any 
information she can gain "if the family services worker knows something 
about the family." This raises a question about how much information is 
actually known about the family prior to selection. Yet the program's 
comprehensive service plan calls for the family services worker to complete 
income documentation, records of the child's physical > handicap, relaase 
of records, and the child's health record, emergency information form and 
transportation permission form prior to fdrwardihg the cbinnleted applica- 
tion to the SS/PI Coordinator for selection. 

two master waiting lists are maintained; Dne for income-eligible 
families and one for over-income eligible families. Classroom assignments 
are made by the diiector at the center nearest to where the child lives. 
The c*>Tldren living in the area served by the c^s-i ased program may be 
enrolled in a center program if the parents pr^.f^t^ transportation. 

Enrolled families at this site appeared to be more needy than waiting 
list families. An analysis of the 72 waiting list fa?tiilies on whofii records 
were available at ihii time of the site visit sh*>ws that the median income 
of waiting list families was $4,000 higher than that of enrolled famil ies, 
and it is significant that only 8.6 percent of the enrolled families were 
over-income as compared to 62 percent of the waiting list families. 
Seventy-two percent of the enrolled families were headed by single-parents 
as compared to 46 percent of the waiting list families, and 57 percent of 
enrolled families were on public assistance, compared with 33 percent of 
those on ths waiting list. There was little difference in age or ethnic 
distribution of enrolled 2nd waiting list families. 
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staff reports ho problem in filling the program slots with income- 
eligible. children and that enrolled over-income families usually have spe- 
cial needs or are handicapped. The^ report having a waiting lis*: for all 
centers except for the Home-based Program. Staff members say that parents 
believe they are not getting as many hours of service in the Home-based 
Program ^md that more is required of them than wdU'd be of center-based 
parents. The home-based option is the only one offered to families in a 
certain geographic area unless they can transport their children to a cen- 
ter. If some parents are dissatisfied with the Home-based Program, the 
program might consider ways to provide parents in that area with an option 
more suited to their needs or set different criteria for assigning families 
to the Home-based Program. 

This study estimates that about SS percent of the eligible 3-y.ar-blds 
and 95 percent of the eligible 4-year-olds are currently being served by 
Program B (see chapter IV Findings From the In-Depth Study), this con- 
trasts witfi t^' 'Srceptions of program staff > who believe the program is 
ser "^ry Tt.ly 2o percent of the eligible population. Other service provid- 
ers in the area also ind^' * need for more Head Start services based oh 
experience and on a local neeu^ assessment ♦ 

Head Start staff thought that if the program were to enroll more of the 
"most needy," recruitment would be an increasihn p-/bblem as such families 
are more difficult to find, identify and enroll. Staff members also said 
there would need to be more trahsportatioh services Tor youngsters and 
higher costs for Home-based staff travel as the program moved fu*^. :r out 
into the rural areas in an attempt to identify more low-income families 
with special heeds. 

the staff reported that, occasionally, :ible families are not 
enroll ed for ahy one of the foil owing reasons: 
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• There were hd openings at the time of apjDl * cation 

i There were moris appropriate placemehtSi especially for severely 
handi capped youngsters 

i The family was not on the Head Start bus line and unable to work 
into a transportation pool with other parents 

i Parents wanted a f^ll-day program 

Program staff members report that sometimes families decline to enroll 
their youngsters in Head Start because of some of these same reasdhs: they 
can't provide transportation for their child and the family is not dh the 
H^ad Start bus line. Another reason given was that families in the area 
served by the home-based option prefer center-based but cariridt transport 
their children and thus decline to enroll them. Oc^asidhally, a family 
will be intersstsd initially, but later Idse interest dr d(:ciae tneir ch^ld 
is too young. Parents may aUo go to work ar j dot fdr dther childeare ser- 
vices that provide iull daycare. 

Attendance^d ALtrition 




Attendance records are kept by classroom teachers arid home visitors. 
The records are in each Head Start Center office and turned iri td the 
Social Servic s/Parent Involvement Coordinator at the grantee Office. 
Attendance sheets record the total daily attendance and abseiices, with 
documentation of reasons for excused aDseric^s. the criteria used for 
excused absence are as follows: 

V Prolonged illness 

i Hospital izatidri 

i Eviction 

i Tran^pbrtatioh problems beyond parents' control 
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• Parent ha^: i.n^rH::: 
wfiich required ih^. 



^ppoinSn'j^int o*- a. charige in job schedale 

^oep the en rid 'r.'}7i2 



• Fire 



The program estimates t:: t its attendance rate is 85 percent, alth.ugh 
there are times when it gres below that figure, such as during the flu epi- 
demic this year. The Sociol Services staff persons contact the family 
after three days of absences, either by phone, by mail or with a home visit 
to ditermine what the problem is. They try to find out if there is some- 
thir^. thit they can do to assist the family. Five missed visits are 
allowed in the Home-based Program, but there is no termination policy. If 
staff members are unable to contact a family after three missed visits, a 
warning is given. High absenteeism appears to occur in families with mul- 
tiple pr lems, especially health problems. 

If ?. family does not respond to inquiries about a child's absence after 
5 consecutive absences, the c^^ild may be dropped from the program. A chilr* 
will alsD be dropped if there i.: 

• Lack of an up-to-date physical as required by the state iicense; 

• Youngster not toiUi-trained and parents unwilling to work with 
the staff; 

• Child with behavior problems, if parents refuse to allow or seek 
professional help; 

• Parents made false statements on their application. 

Attendance informati^^n is used for reporting to ACYF, for school -lunch 
program documentation* and for monthly reports and monitoring. 

This study asked the program to report the number of absences it had 
for a selected week each month from December to April; The average atten- 
dance rate for that period was 89.2 for the center-based program, in spite 
of bad weather in January and February during the weeks sampled. The Home- 
based program had a 77 percent rate of completing scheduled home visits 
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over the period; Of the visits not completed; 33.2 percent were cancer: 
by the fafnily, 17. o percent were made but the family was not at home, and 
for 4r ' percent either some other reason was given or hd reason was pro- 
vided for the missed visit. Since the program is concerned aboat the 
desirability of continuing the home-based option, more detailed records on 
the reasons for missed home visits would be useful for evaluating problems 
with the program. 

Children are enrolled up until the end of April. This cut-off date 
gives new youngsters a mininium of 30 days in the program, and 2- and 
3-year-olds can return the following year. 

The program (both eeriter-based and home-based) had a total of 30 drop- 
outs (7.0 percent of the aver<»ge total enrollment} and 29 new enrollments 
(6.8 percent) over the five months surveyed; 56.7 percent of those drop- 
ping out moved from the area. Th'rty percent were dropped because of 
excessive sbsences and 6.7 percent had tra:;Sportation problems. Such 
problems are more likely tr* occur in cold ^feather, according to the Social 
Services/Parent In/cl vprnent Coordinator, bficause the family car bre:=i'.s down 
or It becomes harder for th^ parents tv^ gc^t out of rural areas to transport 
children. In only 6»ie case did a ?ar:11y drop out to place its child in 
public schools; anotlar parent r^questad the drop for personal reasons that 
were hot specified. 

The program staff interviewed said that most families who drop out are 
eit*^er from the Home-based program or do net live on *Se Head Start bus- 
line. As was stated before, sfaff irrt ccr^cerned with the humter of parents 
^.1 Home -based v.ho drop out beca^s^: t »y say p:*.reh*:s do hot li^:e the pro- 
gram Clearly if there is problem of thi?. nature, the program should be 
evaluuteo to s^ "^f t!;^ problem ie^ with 'toad Start staff, parent und^r- 
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standing of the program, or with heeds of families in the area which could 
be better met under another option. 



Jbservatiohs 

Program B's ccsrdihat icf! of services with local daycare agencies houied 
in the same facili" with Head Start illustrates a viable approach to 
meeting the need* ■ Hed Start parents for full -day childcare. these 
kinds of arrahgenifc ^ re somewhat volatile, however, as the facilities may 
not continue to be available for Head Start use if the public schools need 
to \i their buildings again. 

The program had a number of concerns about the viability of continuing 
its home-based bptibh. There have been attendance and dropout problems 
with that bptibh, and some parehts are declining to enroll their children 
in the hume-based program. Wfieh bptiohs that were instituted to meet a 
variety of commUhity heeds rj longer appear to do so, it is important to 
evaluate the reasohs ahd to taRe steps to address the problems. • 

It may be ihstruetive to examine both the recruitment strategies used 
by the program and the criteria considered when matching families with pro- 
gram gptibhs. The chief recruitment strategies used by the program involve 
distributing written materials and using the media. More direct approaches 
to recruitment, such as canvassing certain areas ?.nd talking to individuai 
families, may help families understand the optiOhs available. Because 
transportation is a ma.ior expense in a large geographic area, geographic 
location of families has been a ma^bf cbnsideratibh ih decidlhg which pro- 
gram option a family will be ehrblled in. Staff reported that some families 
decline or are refused enrollment er are uhable to enroll in the part:Tul3r 
program option they waht because of transportation factors. Meeting tiiese 
needs would, hoWe-er, require a reallocation cf program resources. 
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PROGRAM C CASE STUDY 



The Pr^orm and CoffanurH^ 

The Program C Head Start program is funded through a private, hbh- 
profit drganiZatibn established seven f9ttrs ago to run Head Start in five 
counties in a southwestern state. fweni:y years ago, Head Start was funded 
through the cbmmuhity action program (£AP). However, when the GAP was 
defuhded "due to local politics," corranonity support for Head Start resulted 
in the delegate agency continuing the Head Start program. The program is 
funded to serve 774 children, 575 in center-based and 118 in home-based 
prbgr^uis. These arid other basic facts ?t)6dt the orogram are shown in 
table 1. 

the program received expansion grants in both 1983-84 and 1984-85, The 
grants prbvided ah additional 99 slots bringing the total funded enrollment 
to 774. The expansion giants cover only direct service staff for the addi- 
tibhal families and do riot increase central support staff. The increased 
load has caused stress for the central office parent/social services spe- 
cialists because of the additibrial suppbrc services they rnust provide with 
rib increase iri staffirig. 

Program t operates 19 centers, eleven of which have a combination home- 
based arid variatibris iri ceriter atteridarice option. Center classes are 1n 
sess iori four days ;)er week for 4 1/2 hours per day (generally between 
8:30 a.m. and 1:00 p.m.). One day each week (either Monday or Friday) 
classes are not helc? and the center is used for workshops, parent involve- 
ment or staff meetings. Because of a la,.k bf space, twb classrbbms bf^'er 
double sessions. Home Start prbvides each family with 33 hbme visits per 
year lasting 1 1/2 hburs per visit. A minlviium of eight "social izatioris" 
per year are alsb prbvided. Some home-based children aVso attend center 
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TABbE I 
PReSRAH £ FACT SHEET 



RHS Region IX 

Area Sefvid Urban and Rural 

Agency type Private, Non-profit 

Prcrrram Hoclel{s) Qffered Std^ Part Day 

Double session 
Home -Based 

total Funded Enrcllnient (Far 1985) 774 

Average Actual Enrollment {U/Q5 -3/86) 770 

Number of Children on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 226 
Percent Enrol Imsnt by Age (Fall 1985) 

l-year-olds 7.5 

4- year-olds 58.3 

5- year-olds 34.3 

Average Daily Attendance Rate (12/85-3/86) 85.1 

Average Monthly Dropout Rate (12/85-2/86) 1.9 
Percentage Eligible ehildreri Served 

4- year-e1ds 17 

5- year-bids 10 

State- or Gity-Fuhded Pre-Kihdergarten No 
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classroofits once each month; Classrooms average 16 to 2d children for two 
classv-ooin staff. Home visitors have a weekly home visit load of about 9 
families. 

Enrolled children are mainly Hispanic (78 percent), but also include 
White children (12 percent), Blacks (7 percent), Asian (1 percent) and 
Native Americans (3 percent). The majority of the children are served the 
year just prior to entering pCic school. Since the schools require chil- 
dren to be 5 years t.J by Sef^^l^uber 1, Head Start has a sizable number of 
children turn five enrollmeht in its pre-kihdergurteh classes. The 

ehrbllmeht at the time of the visit consisted of 34.3 percent 5-year-olds, 
58.3 percent 4-year-olds and 7.5 percent 3-year-61ds. Approximately 37 
percent of the Head Start families are single-parent families; 61 percent 
are tWo-pareht families; about 1.5 percent of the children live with 
another relative; and less than 1 percent are in focte^* care. 

The program employs 155 staff including 3d teachers and teacher aides, 
29 home visitors, 20 cooks and bus drivers and various healt social ser- 
vices, special needs coordinators, education coordinators and central 
office support staff. Twen(:y-eight teachers, aides or home visitors ha^/e a 
EDA. Four have a four-year early childhood degree; two have a two-year 
early childhood degree. Twenty-two classrooms have a teacher with a CDA. 
Twelve classroom teachers were hew to tM n-'>'----^ in 1985. Seven hon.a vis- 
itors are new (6 due to a newly funded ant). Fiv^» staff mem- 
bers are nr^w to supervisory roles; 

Program C sarvj?s a sprawling urban area as well as target con'.n.'-nities 
between the city and the Mexican border, creating a service area CwVering a 
large geographic are** with the farthest center located 166 miUs fro- the 
main office. The region had experienced the loss of some major elrplbyerj 
and cuts in health and social services. A major manufacturer. Leer Jst, 
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closed its pi ant i and the copper industry Had conapsed. As a result, 
there was an increase in thi "temporarily peor." Federal funds that had 
provided services such as soup fcitehehs and shelters had decreased and the 
services Cut baCk or eliminated. TNe State Bepartmeht of Economic Security 
(DES) had riised the income 1-:vp1 for eligibility for subsidized medical 
care and had raised rates for -ubsidized daycare, BES also required par- 
ents who were subsidized for ''^ycare to work Or be enrolled in a training 
program. 

Table 2 shows some basic community demographics of the low-ihcOme fari- 
lies with 3- to S-year-old children in the area served by Program G (based 
on 1980 census data). The income distribution of the cOmmUhity served by 
Program C indicates that there is a high proportion of low-income families 
in the service delivery area. The income distribution of enrolled *"ami- 
lies indicates the program is serving families from the middle to upper end 
of the low- income population. 

Section C of table 2 compares the racial/ethhic distribution of chil- 
dren enrolled in the program with the distribution of 3- to 5-year-ol:d 
Children of low-income ($11,890 r less) families in the prooram's approxi- 
mate service-delivery area, based ' . 3S census data. Although the census 
data are several years old, and alt'^nugh the census area used for this ana- 
lysis includes some areas outside of the program's immediate service deliv- 
e-y area, it appears that Program C is enrolling a higher proportion of 
White families than exists in the low-income population Of thi area and is 
under-enrolling eligible Hispanic families, the percentage Of single- 
parent families enrolled in the program (36.7) is only slightly higher than 
the percentage among low-income families with children aged 3-5 ir the com- 
munity served by Program C. A high percentage (44.4) of the single parents 
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TABbE 2 

PRi^r^RAR AND CSHNUNITY 0ER66RAPHies 

PROGRAM e 



income distribution of families with 3- to 5-year-o1d children 

- PerCent of. 

Inconi e Level Percg nt of PomA^t^oft Program Eflroilinent 

$4,000 and under 7.1 4.1 

$4,001 - 8,000:: 10.6 28.1 

$8,001 - lUOOO^ 11.6 15.9 

$11,001 - 13,000 6.5 7.8 

$13,001 and over 64.2 5.9 

Percent receiving public i 
assistance: 5.4 39.5 

Racial/Ethnic Distribution 
Race/Ethnic HSrouD 

White 42.7 11.5 

Black 6.6 6.8 

Hispanic 44.6 78.1 

Asian 1.5 9.9 

Native American 2.9 2.7 

Other' 1.7 g.Q 

Percent single- parent ^ 
families: 32.4 35.7 

Employment status of Ibw-ihcbme population 

1. Single-parent families 

Percent employed: 55.5 

2. Two-parent families-^ - 

Percent both employed 20.2 
Percent one employed 70.0 
Percent neither employed 9.7 
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in the cdrMnunity are unemployed and about 10 percent of the two-parent fam- 
ilies have neither parent employed* 

Staff members interviewed agreed that there had been in increase in 
single-parent families and teenaged single parents over the last five 
years. In many of the areas served there had been ah increase in the num- 
ber of preschool -aged children but in others there had been a decrease. 
Poverty and uhemploymeht 'had increased in recent years. There had been a 
general increase in working mothers, although for Hispanic families the 
number had stayed more or less the same. Familias in the area were exper- 
iehcihg more problems with obtaining adequate food, clothing and furniture. 
Medical services were more difficult to obtain. Child sexual abuse seemed 
a s owing problem although some felt this could be due to increased aware- 
ness of the problem. The ethnic composition in the communities was rela- 
tively stable except for a small decrease in the number of Black families. 
For the most part, the same geographic areas had remained poor, while the 
poor families tended to move among them. 

The demand for daycare had been steadily increasing. Both DES and the 
United Way subsidized daycare for working parents or those in training. 
Other daycare providers saw Head Start as the primary program for very 
Ibw-incbme families in which at least one parent didn't work. Head Start 
was also seen as a program for working parents who had a handicapped pre- 
schooler, although there were a number of other agencies serving handi- 
capped children of that age. 



Eonmiuhitv Needs Assessment^rocass 

The program conducts its community needs assessment oh a three-year 
cycle. In the first year a complete needs assessment is conducted. For 
the next two years, the needs assessment is updated, (the next full-scale 
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assessment was scheduled for January 1986.) Two types of needs assessments 
are done demographic and social. For the demographic analysis, data are 
obtained from the census, the community development block grant agencyi the 
school district, OES and other agencies that study the commUhities' heed 
for services. For the social analysis, questionnaires are sent to commu- 
nity agencies, parents and staff. 

the commUhity heeds assessment is conducted from January to April. The 
analysis considers such factors as ethnic group distributions; cohcehtra* 
tidhs of poverty; availability of trahspbrtatibh, health, mental health, 
childcare, and employment and training services; uhemplbymeht ; and levels 
of education. The Director has major responsibility for the needs assess- 
ment. Other central office staff help in cbmpilirig ihfbrmatibh. Teachers, 
home educators and component coordinators (e.g., special heeds, education, 
social services, health) assist ih the develbpmeht of the questiohhaires. 

The cotraiiUhity heeds assessment is reviewed with the policy council ahd 
the board of directors and used for plannihg and setting goals, establish- 
ing recruitment priorities and developing plans for expansion. Ih the 
past^ the needs assessment has provided the opportunity to wbrk with bther 
agencies to cbbrdihate services, fbr example, prbvidihg services for the 
growing number of teehaged single parents. The latest heeds assessment had 
resulted ih the follbwihg goals being set by the Head Start Program: 

1 . Provide health services For Fami 1 ies hot el igible 
For Department oF Economic Security (DES) subsidy. 

2. Involve other corranun^^^^^^^^ in the development 
of child abuse support systems. 

3. Cohduct additioh^^pareht education to upgrade skills 
and assist in Job hunting. 

4. Increase community involvement in Head Start and 
develop a closer relationship with the local school 
district. 
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Head Start staff members felt that the demographic data available were 
suspect i out-of-date arid not related to their information needs. For 
example, information was lacking on how many poor families have transporta- 
tion and on which of the lovcest income families are employed. Information 
was not broken out for low-income families with preschool children. In the 
rural areas th^re was no information available. 

Overall, staff felt that the formal needs assessment process still 
required the ""pi^rsonal context" in order to be meaningfully interpreted. 
The needs assessment process was seen indre as formalizing "what we already 
know in our heads and now can document." 



On the basis of the commuhity needs assessment, target areas (specific 
geographic locations) are identified or recdrifirmed and program options 
(e.g. home-based versus center-based, bilingual) are determined. A Survey 
and Recruitment Plan is written or revised. Maps df the target area are 
marked. In January of the following year, staff and parents are trained in 
preparation for recruitment. 

The specific recruitment activities conducted each mdhth are as 
follows: 

February Staff and parents conduct ddor-td-dddr 

recruitment. 



March Center staff advertise by radid and t.V. 

March The Director distributes press releases. 

March The Parent/Sdcial Services Cddrdinatbr 

cdh tacts other agencies. 



Head Start staff and parents conduct dobr-tb-dddr recruitment in each 
target neighborhood. Teachers, aides, home educators, eobfcs, bus drivers 
and other staff from that neighborhood's center, wearing Head Start tee 
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shirts and driving Head Start vans, blanket the neighborhood talking to 
parents and distributing ihfdrmatidh. If parents are interested^ Head 
Start staff ask for cdhfidehtial ihi^ormatibh to verify the fairiily's 
income eligibility arid also documerit child immuriizatibhs and physical 
exams. Each team spends two to three days canvassing the target neighbor- 
hood. Team members explain the program and arisWer questions. If rib orie is 
home they leave printed I'rifdrmatidri. As applicatioris come iri to each cen- 
ter^ the Parerit/Sdcial Services staff monitor them for completeness, 
includirig dbcumeritatibri bf eligibility. 

the Head Start staff and the parent on the Policy '-conci! felt that 
dbbr-tb-dbbr recruitment is the irost successful strategy acros.^ the 
board." As a result of this effort the staff "know where the families are, 
know who is most likely to participate and can start the erirdllmerit process 
right away." The parent on the Policy Council felt that all bf the 
recruitment strategies worked together td "make ari impressibri for Read 
Start in the conmunity," includirig wdrd-df-mbuth from pebple familiar with 
Head Start. Program C staff felt that the least successful strategy was 
T.V. and radio aririduricemerits. Fbr the most part people that responded to 
T.V. arid radio ads were dver-iricome arid tended tb resent being told they 
were not eligible. "We pay ydur salaries," they sometimes said tb Head 
Start staff wHen told their i^amily didri't qualify. 

The target populations for recruitmerit are ydurig, single parents. His- 
.panic families, handicapped children, families with the lowest income, 
4-year-olds for center-based and 3-year-Qlds for Hdme Start. 

The home-based option was designed to be a feeder program fdr the ceri- 
ters. However, a recent regional office review raised questidris abdut pro- 
viding more than one year of service except fdr families that have "ddcu- 
mented service needs." As a result. Program C staff reported shifting 
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einpHasis For hoine-based recruitment to high risk 3-year-o1ds who can attend 

for two years; The program felt that t»o years -- one in home-based 

(termed the "parent empowerment" model) and one in center-based (focusing 

on the child's developmental needs) -- were impbftarit for "lasting change" 

and had requested regional office consideration of a two-year policy For 

families other than those with severe heeds. 

In a letter to the regional office regarding the multiple year policy, 

the Director wrote: 

To look at only thi need to serve the maximum number 
of children Without also addressing the need to 
effect lasting change would be short sighted and 
potentially damaging to Head Start. 

Until the regional office responded, the program was recruiting only high- 
risk 3-year-olds. 

The Head Start Director felt that determining which children and fami- 
lies would benefit most was "tricky." Program staff members would not want 
to enroll a child if they felt they couldn't provide the appropriate level 
of services, for example to a severely handicapped child. However, the 
prbgrani would take the neediest first rather than a child that would "zip 
through." The Director and the Parent/Social Services Gbbrdihatbr both 
cited research that influenced their analysis of who would benefit most. 
Research suggested that one year in the program resulted in the most gains 
and in subsequent years comparable gains were hot made. Therefore, they 
targeted pre- kindergarten children for center-based sites to provide ser- 
vices that would prepare them for public school ehrollmeht. For parents, 
hd ever, staff felt that one year was not enough. "It takes 2 to 3 years 
for it all to happen for parents," the PSS Cocrdihator said. Therefore the 
prbgrain encouraged ftinilies to enroll other children in subsequent years. 
The research also suggested that early intervention with high risk children 
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provided greater gaihs^ so they target high risk faitiilies and allow high 
risk children to prrticipate for two years* 

Approximately 30 to 35 percent of the families enrolled in the prdgraln 
in 1985 Were considered "most needy." Of those, 25 percent were high risk 
families and 10 percent were handicapped. If the program were to serve more 
of the most needy, more staff woald be required ta provide social services, 
eurrently, social services staff provide services on an emergency-oaly 
basis. With more "most needy" families, interviewees felt that staff burn- 
out (which was already high for social services staff and home educators) 
would Increase, operating costs would increase, dropouts would increase and 
attendance would be poor for high risk families^ reflecting on the overall 
attendance rate. 

The program has rid difficulty filling furided slots With age-el1gible 
children and iricome-el igible families, although staff report that in sbnie 
communities it is difficult to fill slots With children of the target age 
(3-year-olds in home-based; 4-year-dlds in ceriter-based) . In some rural 
areas where there aren't enough 4-year-dlds^ 3-year-dlds are assigned to 
the centers. If a center is full^ 4-year-dlds are assigned td hdme-based. 
When an opening exists, the 4-year-dld is transferred td the center, and 
the home educator picks up another family from the waiting list. 

CoDD e ration/CQordi nation with Oth o r Ad e nci e s 

Approximately 10-15 percent of the families enrdlled h Head Start 
are referred by other agencies. Families are referred through child prd- 
tective services, OES^ health and mental health agencies^ agencies that 
work with the handicapped^ such as Oeveldpmental Disabilities, and dcca- 
sionally through other childcare agencies. A cdrranunity food bank also 
refers families, the prdgram rarely receives referrals through the local 
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school district but when it does the referrals are children the district 
doesn't think are ready for kindergarten even though they are age-eligible. 
The Parent/Social Services Coordinator said that Head Start targets a riuih- 
ber of young parents of age-eligible children after they complete a public 
schools' teenaged parent program for low- income families. 

The Parent/Social Services Coordinator and the Special Needs Coordina- 
tor contact many community agencies to "network" and recruit families- the 
agencies also contact the program with referrals- Priority is given to 
handicapped children who are referred to Head Start. In some cases special 
consideration is given to referred families, for example, multi-problem 
families, young parents from the public schools teenaged parent program, 
and child protective referrals. The prbgrain makes referrals for families 
who need daycare and special services for the handicapped. (No records are 
kipt oh the number of referrals.) The Coordinators expect referred par- 
ents to contact the agency themselves and in so doing to become more 
responsible. 

While Head Start has no formal arrangements for after school daycare, 
the program does try to work through the city Association for Childcare in 
the one urban area served by the program, to place children in certified 
daycare homes or other childcare programs- There is money available 
(between $9 and $12, for four hours of daycare through the state) to assist 
low income working families with daycare costs- Head Start buses children 
to daycare after the Head Start day is over. 

The Pareht/Social Services Coordinator reported that at some centers 
there is increasing competition between daycare centers serving low- income 
families and Head Start. She said there are at least four programs that 
serve preschool -aged 16w-ihc6ine children through state money. The public 
schools have 2 federal grants, one to serve handicapped 3-5-year-olds, the 
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other serving eitidtidnally handicapped preschool children, these programs, 
however, do riot provide this health arid social services to families Winch 
Head Start offers; 

A Urilted Way study of daycare in the city indicated that there was "a 
desperate need for additional daycare facilities" in the east side of the 
city. The demand for daycare had increased largely due to increasing num- 
bers of single-parent families. Another reason for the Increased need for 
daycare in some areas was that in the area where the copper mines had 
closed, more Hispanic mothers had gone to work to help support their fami- 
lies. Fees that families paid for subsidized daycare had risen from $1.00 
per day to $4.75 per day. dES had also raised the Income level used to 
determine eligibility for subsidized daycare. 

Erironmerit 

Because Program G serves so many children in such a large geographic 
area arid warits to ensure that it enrolls the most needy, it has a carefully 
wbrRed out plari for ensuring that all families who apply have completed all 
application requirements prior to the selection process. The Parent/Social 
Services Goordiriator said that prior to the implementation of this plan* 
mariy of the neediest families were not enrolled because they had not com- 
pleted the required immunizations and physical exams prior to selectidh. 

Once completed applications have been received and* checked by the 
Parent/Social Services staff at g^ich center* children needing physicals and 
immunizations are bused to special clinics set up by the program {usually 
In April) ^ where necessary immunizations arid physicals are completed. If 
these are not cdmjDleted in the spring, selectiori for that center is delayed 
until fall. 
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The next step in preparation for selection is for the teachers and fibnie 
educators to fill out screening instruments With information about family 
income* age and sex of child, Whether the child has a sibling in Head 
Start* and information regarding family problems, child special heeds and 
so oh. the Parent/Social Services staff meets with the educatidh staff to 
train them oh the use of the screening instrument. They also check each 
for cbmpletehess before the selection corranittee meets. During screening, 
eligible children are assigned to classrooms according to age, geographic 
Ibcatibh, and heeds. The Selection Committee decides which children from a 
pobl of applicants will be selected for those classroom slots. Coded 
screening instruments are given to the parents on the selection comftiittee. 
Usually selection occurs in April and May, and waiting lists for each 
classroom are established at that time. 

In selecting children, there is ho limit to the number of subsequent 
siblings that can be enrolled in the program. In fact, staff members pre- 
fer returning families because they feel that a cbhtihuihg experience has a 
more beneficial long-term effect on the family, the parent bh the Board of 
Directors provided a good exakiple of this. Her oldest child, how 13, and 
three adopted or foster children had attended Head Start, which meant she 
had been involved with the program for ten years.* Now, as president of the 
Board of Directors and a new recipient of an associates degree, she pinned 
her success on the Head Start program. "I have come this far because Head 
Start made me feel like I could do it," she said. 

The program does not exceed the guideline that 10 percent of enrollment 
can be over-income families, and had 6 percent over-income in December 
1985. Some over-income families are returning families whose income has 
increased since they were first enrolled. For returning families, income 
can not exceed Head Start guidelines by more than S5000. 
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After the selection committee meets, letters are sent to selected 
families, Fbl low-up by telephone is done to verify that families will 
participate. Buring the summer months when center s':aff are "laid off," 
central office staff take over to continue the enrollment process. 

In the fall, teachers and home educators assist parents in completing 
required forms. Members of the recruitment staff conduct a parent inter- 
view, and an orientation meeting is held in early September for enrolled 
families. The orientation session was designed by the PSS Coordinator and 
educational staff of the program, and is delivered by the center staff and 
home educators at each site. After enrollment, parents attend three child 
development education sessions that are based on the program's education 
component and include building self-concepts^ talking and listening and 
incidental teaching. The program also has a child/parent day for all fami- 
lies. Children who will attend centers are phased in by groups of ten over 
a four-day period. 

Most programs in the area served have waiting lists. Program C limits 
the number of families placed bh the waiting lists to those they think 
will be enrolled plus a "small cushion," approximately half of each cen- 
ter's total slots. Waiting lists are long in the fall, but generally by 
spring all families are enrolled. The program staff members felt strongly 
that they shouldn't get the hopes up for families they won't be able to 
serve. Families almost always agree to be placed on a waiting list, but 
most are cdhcerhed about the likelihood of being enrolled. "What are the 
chances?" they usually ask. 

There were approximately 226 children on the total waiting lists from 
all centers. A cdmparisbh of the characteristics of enrolled and waiting 
families shows that the median income of waiting list families was approxi- 
mately $1,000 lower than that of enrolled families. Fifty- two percent of 
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the waiting list families were single-parent i'aniilies as compared to 36.7 
percent of tfie enrolled families. However, a higher percentage of enrolled 
families (39.5) were receiving public assistance than were waiting list 
families (25.1). There was a slightly higher percentage of over-income 
families enrolled (6.4) than on the waiting list (2.2). In comparing 
enrolled and waiting list families, it seims that overall, waiting list 
families are somewhat more needy than mrolled families. 

This study estimates that Program C is currintly serving 17 percent of 
the eligible 4-year-olds in its service deliviry area, yet the program 
reported difficulty recruiting enough 4-year-olds in 1985. The Parent/ 
Social Services Coordinator reported that the program had to keep Recruiting 
4-year-olds until October that year in order to fill all the slots ^r that 
age group. By December the waiting list had 63 4-year-plds on it, but 
nearly 72 percent of the list was 3-year-olds. 

Even though there are estimated to bi largi numbers of eligible 4-year- 
olds in the service delivery area who are not enrolled in Head Start, the 
program has identified specific target arias within the five-county area. 
It would be impossible to servi the entire area without a considerable 
increase in resources, the program could, however, consider whether it 
needs to change the location of some of its centers or redefine bus routes 
in order to serve families hot currently being recruited because Head Start 
transportation is not accessible to them. 



Atteffdance and^ttriti bh 

Until the previous year when the ferieral policy changed. Program C 
counted children with excused absences as present. Some sites had diffi- 
culty maintaining the 85 percent attendance standard at times. This year^ 
staff Worked particularly hard to increase attendance by explaining to par- 
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ents the impbrtahce of attendance to the Head Start prograni's funding. In 
some cases programs over-enrol led children to maintain at least 85 percent 
attendance. Teachers didn't particularly like to over-enroll children in 
their classrooms because on days when all children are in attendance there 
would be too many children for the teacher and aide to handle. In addi- 
tion, there was cdncern that state regulations bh class size or staff-child 
ratio might be violated. 

SjDecial needs and high risk children tend to have the highest rates of 
absenteeism. The attendance policy calls for dropping a child after 15 
consecutive days of absence. However, the site rarely drops a family. 
Staff members continue to work with the family to solve problems which lead 
to absences. Staff members felt that Rigfi risk and special needs children 
who are more likely to be absent need the program, even if their attendance 
rates lower the average daily attendance. "The truth is we'd go out of 
compliance to help a family," a key staff person said. During the period 
December 1985 to April 1986, two families were dropped for poor attendance. 
In one case the parent had not responded to program inquiries concerning a 
prolonged unexcused absence. In the other, a child hospitalized with a 
lingering illness was dropped and placed at the top of the waiting list for 
enrollment when his health improved. 

For the home-based components, the policy is to drop a family after 
three missed visits. Home educators leave two "missed you" letters and 
attempt to reach the family to determine what the problem is. During the 
period surveyed, three families were dropped by the program because of 
missed home visits. 

The data corroborated staff perceptions that those who move but don't 
transfer account for the majority of the dropouts. Staff also rej5brt that 
occasionally (three to four times per year), a family drops but because the 
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parents disagree with a teacher or have an unpleasant experience. One 
parent took his child out of the program when he heard the nurse had 
examined his daughter's neck and armpits and was convinced the program 
thought his daughter had herpes. 

In general, there seemed to be no particular family characteristics 
tirat would Identify families that dropped out. Younger parents were 
thought to move around more, but usually they transferred to other centers. 
Attrition is highest in September and during the Christmas vacation. 



Observations 

Program C made rigorous attempts to meet Head Start policy even when 
the solutions were difficult for the program staff. In order to meet daily 
average attendance requirements, programs were over-enrolled, which placed 
a burden on teachers. When the needs assessment identified Ibw-incbme tar- 
get areas that were unserved, the program applied for expansion grants, 
although no additional central office Parent/Social Services staff could be 
hired. 

The program made efforts to ensure that the most needy families who 
applied had completed the immunizatibhs and physicals required For enroll- 
ment by holding special clinics for all applicants." Further, it had an 
extensive screening instrument to ensure that the selection committee had 
enough infbrmatibh bh applicants to select the most needy into the program. 
Yet bverall, waiting list families were slightly more needy than enrolled 
families on a number of indicators, including median income and the per- 
centage of families who are single-parent. Perhaps this is because age and 
sex of child, child ethnicity, and geographic location of the family in 
relation to transportation, the location of centers or home visitors are 
also important selection factors. 
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Although only 17 percent of the eligible 4-year-olds in the catchment 
area were enrol led in preschool prograrfis* some Head Start centers were hav 
irig trouble recruiting enough of that age group. Program G serves ah endr 
mbus, largely rural area in which families are spread but over great dis- 
tances. Without Icribwihg where these families are ebneehtrated, it is 
impossible to say what ah appropriate course of action might be. However, 
target neighborhoods for recruitment, or the Ibeatibri of centers and bus 
routes, may need to be reevaluated by the program in order to enable it to 
serve more of the needy 4-year-olds in its catchment area. 
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PReSRAH D CASE STUDY REPORT 



The Program arid gbntnuhlty 

beeated Iri Sbutherri Callforrila In a beautiful valley surrounded by 
mouritalris, this- rural Head Start Program Is operated by a local school 
districts It offers home-based Iristructlori to 24 families and standard 
part-day double sesslori school-based classes to 96 children. Seventy-five 
chlldreri are totally funded by Head Start and 45 receive state preschool 
furidsi At the time of the site visit, the program was serving 121 chll- 
dreri, 38 of whom were aged 3 and 83 of whom were 4 years old. these and 
other program facts are shown in Table 1. 

The home-based program families have one 90^1 nute visit each week, as 
well as a three-hour center day session once a month. Center-based classes 
have about 16 chlldreri to every two adults. The home-based program was 
adopted to serve 3-year-olds, where there was a need for it^ iricludlrig 
chlldreri of Sparilsh-speaklng families desiring and needing English expo- 
sure. Doable sessions were chosen for the center-based classes to address 
the problem of insufficient classroom space. Program staff estimate the 
program is serving 95 percent of the eligible pdpulatlori. This is corro- 
borated by the estimates obtalried for this study which indicate that the 
program is serving 97 percerit of those eligible. Further, taReri together, 
Head Start and the state preschool program are estimated to be servlrig 
virtually all of the eligible 3- arid 4-year-drds In the areas Enrolled 
families are about everily divided betWeeri those of White arid Hispanic 
background with smaller numbers of Native American families also partici- 
pating. 

The Program's sixtseri staff members reflect the ethnic diversity of the 
families they serve, arid eight of than are Head Start parents. The 
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TABLE 1 
PROGRAM D FACT SHEET 



HHS Region IX 

Area Served Rural 

Agency Type School Systan 

Program HOdel (s) Offered Std^ Part Day 

Doable Sessions 
Home-Based 

total Funded Enrollment (Fall 1985) 75^ 

Average Actual Enrollment (12/85-4/86) i24 

Number of Children on Waiting bist (Fall 198S) 44 
Percent Enr-s! iment by Age (Fall 1985) 

3- yeir-oids 31.4 

4- yiar-ojds 68.6 

Average Dally Attendance Rate (12/85-3/86) 88.5 

Average Monthly Dropout Rate (12/85-4/86) i.g 
Percentage of Eligible Children Served 

4-year-oids 97 

State- or City-Funded Pre-Kihdergarten Yes 

Number Of 4-year bids enrol led 45 



Total funded enrollment of 120 includes 75 funded by Head Start and 
45 funded by the state preschool program. 
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elementary school principal Is the Head Start PP5grani 01rector. Hsr 
Teacher mm lator has been with the program most of Its nineteen years. 
The Social Services Coordinator also serves as Parent Coordinator and is a 
classroom teacher. Two of the six classrooms teachers hold a GDA creden- 
tial and two have bachelor's degrees. 

A number of the staff members recall the early days of the program when 
It was housed in a plumbing shop and remember working with parents to raise 
funds to purchase and fix up the current classrooms located directly behind 
the elonentary school. The program offices are in a mobile unit near the 
playground and classroom building. The Staff menbers now have their eyes 
ort another leant building adjacent to the current facilities for future 
program needs. 

As part of the case study Site visit ta this California cbnmuhity, the 
Head Start Program Director, Social Service Coordinator and Teacher 
Coordinator were Interviewed* In addition* a parent on the policy conttilt- 
tee and directors of two other chlldcare agencies were interviewed. All 
those interviewed reported that more young families are moving Into the 
area seelcing to improve their economic situation or to attend the cortmuhlty 
college. A sizeable number of these families were reported to be low- 
Income 9r single-parent families. The number of teenaged mothers was also 
felt to be increasing, and respohd-hts reported that the major problems 
still facing low-income families are food, clothing, and shelter - basic 
survival needs. More child abuse cases are being reported, but Interview- 
ees were unsure whether this is due to Increased emphasis on and awareness 
of these problems or to an actual increase in their incidence. There did 
not se«n to be a change In the ethnic mix of the community, although a few 
Black families and a few Arab families were reported to have moved In. Ths 
major ethnic minority continues to be Hispanic, and Head Start staff feel 
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children In those families especially need Head Start because English Is 
riot their primary language. 

Table 2 shows some basic community denbgraphlcs of lbw--1ncbme families 
With 3- to 5*year*bld children In the area served by Program based oh 
the 1980 census i The Income distribution of enrolled families Indicates 
that the program Is erirblllhg failles mainly from the middle and upper 
levels of the low Iricbme cbrrniurilty, yet other calculatroris Indicate that 
about 97 percent of the eligible 4-year*blds are being served^ 

Section C of Table 2 compares the racial /ethnic distribution of 
children enrolled In the program with the distribution of 3- to 5-year-bld 
chlldrin of Ibw-lhcbme ($11,000 or less) families In the program's apprbx-- 
imate service delivery area, based bh 1980 census data. Although the 
census data are several years bid, arid although the cerisus area used for 
this analysis Includes si^e areas outside of the program's Irnnediate 
scrvrcc delivery area* it appears that the program enrol Imerit roughly 
parallels the racial/ethnic proportions of the area servv.d by Program 
the percentage of single-parerit families erirolled Iri the program (31.4) Is 
greater than the percentage among 16w-iricbnie families with children aged 
3-5 iri the cbninuriity served by Program D (25.4). Employment data also 
iridicate that the program is servirig a rieedy area. About 58 percent of the 
sirigle parerits are urionployed, arid iri 23 percerit of the 16w-iricome, 
tw6-»parerit faunilies rieither parerit is employed. 

Both of the daycare providers arid the manbers of the Head Start staff 
iriterviewed reported that there are a lot of services for haridi capped 
childreri iri the cbniriuriity, so they see few haridicapped childreri iri their 
programs arid have to make special efforts to recruit them. They all report 
seeing more childreri with delayed speech or speech handicaps in the last 
five years, however. 
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TABLE 2 

PROGRAM AND COMMUNITY DEMOGRAPHICS 
PROGRAM D 



Income distribution of families with 3- to 5-year-old children 

. . _ __ Percent Of 

Income Level Percent of Population Program EarbUinent 

$4^000 and under 6.8 6^6 

$4*001 - 8*000^ 10.9 36.4 

$8*001 - lUOOO 9.4 27.1 

$11*001 - 13*000 6.6 8.5 

$13*001 and Over 66.3 19.4 



Percent receiving public 
assistance: 8.9 55.1 



Raelal/Ethrile Distribution 



White 40.8 36.9 

Blade 6.7 0.8 

Hispanic 48.6 49.2 

Asian 0.6 1.6 

Native American 1.5 11.5 

Other 1.8 0.0 



Percent single-parent 
families: 25.4 31.4 



Emplojmient status of low-Income population 

1. Single-parent families 

Percent employed: 41.7 

2. Two-parent families ^ 

Percent both onplpyed 19.8 

Percent one employed 57.1 

Percent neither empioyed 23.1 
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There are three other ehlldeare agencies 1n the Head Start community 
Itself and nine In Its sister clty^ which also has added a Head Start 
classroom this year. This class and Coordinated ChUdcare^ a program 
designed to assist low-Income families In the county by subsidizing some of 
the cost and helping families locate ehlldeare, both operate under the 
county school district which Is the grantee for the Head Start program. 
The two ehlldeare agencies interviewed during the site visit provide both 
daycare and preschool programs. Each of then serves some Head Start- 
eligible children either through a sliding scale or through state subsi- 
dies, but although most of their clients were reported to be far from 
aff1ueht# most of than would be over-Income for Head Start. 

the community college daycare program director formerly provided care 
for Head Star^ ^rogrm children after their classes were out but was not 
able to do that any longer due to a change In funding policy. A former 
Head Start teacher herself, she described the unmet ehlldeare heeds In the 
cdntnuhlty as beyond words. "There Is nothing for row-lhebme families 
besides Head Start." She felt that daycare was "a different ball game" 
frm Head Start, and that providing daycare was not Its role. She did feel 
that Head Start heeds to make more effort to reach the illiterate people in 
the cotrinuhity and suggested it do surveys of the low-income housing 
populations each year to determine the ages of the children living in those 
areas. 



Community N g e ds A sses s me nt Pro cgss 

The Head Start program reported conducting a cormiuriity needs assessment 
each year. It is comprised of information from a parent survey done at the 
time of enrollment into the Head Start program and Information gathered 
from the Chamber of Corrmerce reports. These reports include information on 
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Industrial and business growth, community services and ethnic diversity, 
while the parent survey asks questions about the family situation, parents' 
educational level, number of children under 5 years of age, handicaps, 
family needs, suggested topics for parent education, and family goals for 
children. 

Results of the parent survey, which are available by January each year, 
are used In planning topics for parent meetings, planning the classroom 
curriculum, and getting some idea of the nunber of chlldrtn eligible for 
next year. The parent survey results might be more useful for program 
planning for Head Start parents and children If they were available sooner. 
However* the grantee director reported that she writes up the results of 
the parent survey in narrative form and uses It In planning and In proposal 
writing^ The Principal /Head Start Director said that the school district 
uses the survey results for enrollment projections, for Identifying special 
needs of children entering school from the Head Start program, and for 
planning the school's curriculum. She felt that because the preschool /Head 
Start program Is under the same administration as the public school^ It has 
a good awareness of conmunity needs. Based on what she learned from the 
Head Start parent survey^ she wrote a grant proposaj for a program to 
Increase parental awareness of cortinuhity resources. The Principal/Director 
felt that the school district faces special challenges because a signifi- 
cant number of parents speak little English. 



Recruitment Process 

Hajbr responsibility for recruitment resides with the Social Services 
Cobrdlnatbr and the program secretary, who Is Spanish-speaking^ One year 
when the enrollment was particularly low, staff did door-to-door 
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recruiting, but this Is not routine recruitment 
follows depicts the program's usual recruitment 



Strategy 
Newspaper publicity 
Church bulletins 
Bilingual posters* 

Word-of-mouth 
TV and radio** 
Flyers 



Tlme^er^od 
March/April and August 
March/April and August 
March/April and August 



Ongoing 

March/April and August 
March/April 



strategy. The chart that 
process. 

PI ac^ 
area-wide 
local ly 



laundromats^ doctors' 
offices I social service 
agencies, Ipw-lncpme 
housing areas, etc. 

the comnunlty 

area stations 

school open houses 



*eons1dered most effective 
**eons1dered least effective 



The Social Services Coordinator found bilingual posters to be the program's 
most effective recruitment method. The parent on the Policy Council, 
however, felt that word-of-mouth was the most effective means of recruit- 
ment and said that many parents became Interested after hearing of the 
positive experiences other families had with the Head Start program. All 
respondents found radio was the least effective because It was said to be 
listened to mostly by senior citizens. When asked If recruitment efforts 
reached all eligible families, she said, "There is a small handful out 
there that aren't reached, there's a certain level you reach after so much 
going without that you don't respond, that's a small group though, because 
bur parents do a lot of outreach. I think those that aren't reached don't 
Want to be bothered. Something is keeping them from making the effort." 

As was mehtlohed earlier, a former Head Start teacher felt that Head 
Start might hot be reaching Illiterate people through Its current recruit- 
ment activities. Clearly, If only three to five percent of the eligible 
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population Is not being served^ Head Start is reaching most families In 
the area and the public preschool ma^ be serving most of the remaining 
eligible children. 

Cooperatlon/Cdordlnatldn with Other Ayencles 

The teacher Codrdlnatdr reported that most of the Head Start program 
referrals are handicapped children served by a program for such children, 
birth to age 3» She also said that one or tWo children during each of 
the last two or inreB years had been referred from child protective 
services; these Were usually child abuse cases or families With prbbl&ris. 
the program also receives referrals from other chlidcare agencies such as 
the college daycare program. Coordinated Chlidcare, the YMCA program, and 
Church-run daycare programs such as the one interviewed during the site 
visit. Head Start has not documented referrals from the welfare depart- 
ment^ but does keep its posters there and knows that the social Workers are 
aware of their program, there is rid formal arrarigemerit With other agencies 
for referrals, but Head Start actively seeks referrals of handicapped 
children since it has difficulty meeting the quota of these children. Head 
Start staff members report Informally referring chlldreri to the same 
chlidcare agencies that refer children to Head Starts Usually it is the 
over-income families Who are referred to other programs^ Some of these 
agencies have a slldlrig fee scale or state subsidies for families whose 
income falls below a certain level. 



Enrol Iment 

Mill W I 1 lit w 1 1 W 

The eligibility priorities for the Head Start program are the federal 
guidelines on age, Income and id percent handicapped enrollment. The 
grantee director explained that the grantee had certain ejigibility 
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requirements based upon the Head Start perforniance standards and those of 
the state preschool program, which is run by the same staff as the Head 
St&rt program^ The delegate program has its own priorities based on 
cisniMnity needs. In setting enrollment criteria, the grantee instructs the 
programs to take the more restrictive criteria of the two; 

Selection Is done In August, the Teacher Coordinator and Social 
Services eddrdinator gd thrdugh the recruitment forms and prioritize them. 
They usually fill the home-based program first and then the center-based. 
Tfiey call those pridritized and set appointments for processing the 
applicatidnsi ddcanenting income and family and child needs. For the past 
several years, they have been able to take everyone who applied, but this 
year fdr the first time in five years the program has a waiting list. 

Selection decisidns invdlve looking at whether the family lives in the 
target area (the schddl district dr the Indian reservation it serves), 
whether the child 1s under protective services, is an adopted or i'oster 
chlldi has incapacitated parents, dr has working or student parents. Other 
priorities include single-parent families, teenaged parents, and Spanish- 
speaking child dr parent. The Head Start Program Director said that the 
family size and completeness of family information are also important 
factdrs. Because in the past they have beeaable to serve all who applied, 
they had been able to enroll eligible families on a first come/first served 
basis. This was seen to have the potential for causing problems if ah 
slots were filled and a very needy family were to come along, because that 
fauuily would have to wait. Now that there were more applicants than slots, 
the selection process will need to be different, according to those 
interviewed. 
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Another change In policy is that in the past, the first 24 slots were 
filled by families from the home-based progranii This will not be possible 
any longer due to the grantee's concern about a trend in Head Start to 
serve a child for only one year. From now on, home-abased families MfiH 
have the same chance as any other family for selection, but they will not 
automatically move to the center-based program the second year, therefore , 
some home-based families would need to be dropped from the program the 
following year if not eligible for state preschool or kindergarten. 

Some families have declined to enroll their children in the home-based 
program this year because of this change in policy. Occasionally, a family 
declines enrollment because it prefers center-based classes and the only 
openings are for the home-based option. In one or two cases, families have 
refused to provide documentation, either because they were illegal aliens 
or because they were separated from their husbands. Another reason for 
declining enrollment was that some parents were working or were single 
parentis, unable to mesh the Head Start program schedule with their work 
schedule. 

Staff members report that they only take over- income families Who 
have handicapped children or children with other special needs — children 
who are isolated, who are Spanish-speaking^ or who have problems in the 
home, they report having only three children from over-income families in 
the program this year and are very concerned about carefully documenting 
family Income. 

The. enrol led families In December 1985 were 31.4 percent single 
parent, 66.9 percent two-parent families with 55 jDerceht of them oh public 
assistancci Seventy-five percent of the fathers and nearly 20 percent of 
the mothers In the two-parent families were ^ployed, while over 67 percent 
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of the sirigle mothers were unemployed. The median Income of enrolled 
families was $8^055 to $8^999^ 

Income data were only available on 25 (68 percent) of th^ 44 waiting 
list families, and their median Income was the same as that of the enrolled 
families* None of the 25 was over-Income. A higher percentage of waiting 
list families (84 percent) was on public assistance. Data on employment 
was yriavallable for most of the families. Information on family type 
appeared to be complete, with a higher percentage of waiting list families 
headed by single parents (about 39 percent). Over 56 percent of the 
waiting list families were two-parent households. 

It is difficult without Income Information on all waiting list families 
to compare their level of need with that of enrolled families. Further- 
more, staff reported that filling vacancies In the program from the waiting 
list was sometimes a prdblan because waiting list families had not 
completed their dbcumentatloni Thus, these families may be passed over for 
enrol Itnerit If they are called and are unable to provide documentation 
pranptly. The program attempts to fill vacancies within two to three days. 
The fact that at least twelve waiting list families had not yet provided 
Income documentation raises some concerns about the selection process* It 
seons Important that the program take steps to assist families to complete 
application requirements so that "more needy* families are not passed bver 
for enrollment because of an inability to provide the necessary paperWorR 
to the program. 

If more people with severe problems were to need Head Start services. 
Head Start program staff members felt that they would need a full -time 
social services coordinator and more staff time in order to continue their 
program goal of helping to build independence in the families they serve. 
They were concerned that If people had more problems, they might have to do 
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more for them. Needs for more staff development in the area of particular 
family needs and for changes in the curriculum were also seen to be 
possible consequences of serving more of the '^most needy," 

In assigning children to different models, the program places most 
3*year-*o1ds In the hofne**based model, and as far as possible assigns 
handicapped children to the center**based clashes. The two reasons for 
doing this are that the handicapped children need socialization and can 
best access services such as speech therapy from the center « Staff have 
not yet had a handicapped child for whom the center-based program was not 
appropriate. According to the availability of the school buses, children 
who require busing come to school during the afternoon session, while those 
having their own transportation or living within walking distance attend in 
the morning. At this point In the year, the only family problems Identi- 
fied are housing and clothing needs In nine families and severe health 
problems In one family. The Social Services Coordinator said that more 
severe family problems are usually not discovered until later In the year 
as the level of trust between the family and the Head Start staff 
increases, there are presently twelve handicapped children in the program, 
ten of whom have speech Impairments. 



Attendance and Attrition 

Attendance records are maintained by the classroom or home-based 
teachers and turned in to the Teacher Coordinator monthly^ 9h the atten- 
dance sheet, they record the number of days In the classroom, Which 
absences are excused, which uhexcusedi Each of these are tallied In 
different coltvnns, thus excused absences are hot counted as present. 
Teachers follow up on reasons for absences dally If the parent does* hot 
call in. Also, they check after the third day to see If a doctor has been 
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called. In the center-abased prbqrm, the program would drop children who 
were absent seven consecutive days with an unexcused absence* Staff might 
carry children with excused absences If they had chlckenpox, were In an 
accident, or If family circumstances, such as a death, made It necessary 
for the family to be away. Children who are asthmatic, whose families do 
not consider attendance Important, or who have an alcoholic parent are 
likely to have high absenteeism. However » the Social Services Coordinator 
said the program works with the parents on these problems. Families In the 
home-based program who miss three consecutive scheduled visits could be 
dropped from the rolls. This has not been necessary as yet. Make-up 
sessions are held, sometimes bringing up to three home-based families 
together for the make-ups. 

The program was 6ver«enr61l9d (ld4<6 percent: of funded level) over the 
five-month period surveyed and maintained an attendance rate of 88.5 
percent in Its center-based program. The Home-based Program averaged a 
95i7 percent completion rate for home visits, with only three home visits 
missed and not made up. 

Twelve families dropped out of the program during the five months 
studied. Sevsn of these dropped because the family moved from the areii 
and two dropped because the family transferred to daycare, two families 
were dropped by the program because the parents were not cooperating by 
getting the children ready in time for the bus or by being at the bus stop 
to meet the children after school. One child was dropped because of tod 
many absences. Nine children were enrolled to replace those who dropped 
out. 

The Head Start Program Director said that more home-based than center- 
based parents drop out because they can't fulfill their obligations^ The 
staff reported having some home-based families drop out earlier In the year 
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because they were concerned that their children might not be able to get 
center-based instruction next year due to a change In the grantee's policy. 

Observations 

While study estimates showed that Head Start was serving 97 percent of 
the eligible families in its area^ It was the perception of those Inter- 
viewed that the need for chlldcare for low-income families was Increasing 
and that more such families were moving Into the area^ The Read Start 
Prograrn had a waiting list for the first time In five years, with at least 
25 Income-eligible families oh that llst^ However, the program reported 
some difficulty In getting waiting list families to complete doci^entatlon 
requirements. Helping than to do so seahs Important If the program is to 
Identify arid erirbll those who are most rieedys The program may also need to 
re-examine Its select Ibri process Iri the light of the fact that It can no 
longer serve all that apply. 

Program D Is Iri the process of evaluating the need for home-based 
services to 3-year-oldSi At the time of the site visit the program was 
struggllrig with the regional office's interpretation of t possible new 
policy on one year of service. It is not Head Start policy to drop 
families after being served for one year,; but to determine the program 
option, services and time period that best meet the needs of the community 
and families served by the program. If the state preschool program is 
meeting the needs for preschool services for 4-year-olcls, it may be that 
Head Start can be of most assistance to families by serving 3-year-olds or 
by serving an area of the county that Is underserved by the state program. 
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PROGRAM E CASE STUDY REPORT 



The^ Program and Comnunlty 

Located in the heart of central i(entucicy's Bible Belt and tobacco coun- 
try. Program E Is a county Head Start pro§ram funded to serve 80 4-year-b1d 
children through a center-based delivery system. The majority of families 
served are two-parent White families earning less than $6,QQQ per year. 
Enrollment at the time of the site visit included 75 White (92.5 percent) 
and 6 Black (7.5 percent) children. Typically the fathers work as tenant 
farmers, and the mothers stay at home with the children. (The majority of 
the Head Start mothers have either had some high scHbol education or are 
hl^h school graduates.) these rural icehtucklahs tend to shun public assis- 
tance programs. Only 25 percent of Program E's families receive public 
assistanci paymentSi anci most of these families are headed by unanployed, 
single parents. Additional background Ihformtibn about the program is 
shown In fable I. 

The 78 parti eipatihg Head Start families are spread throughout the rol- 
ling hills of the county. Hany of them live In deteriorating homes lacking 
el€Ctric1ty, pltinbing, telephones, and reliable transportation. The vast 
majority of the enrolled children are transported on public school buses to 
one of four Heed Start centers located In "priority target, areas" around 
the county. Each of the four Head Start centers Is located within a public 
elanentary school and offers standard full-day ctasses four days a week for 
six and one-half hours per day. Staff training and planning meetings are 
field on Fridaysi Teachers conduct two home visits a year while the social 
services staff monbers visit the homes as frequently as needed by the fami- 
lies served. 



TABLE i 
PROGRAM E FACT SHEET 



HHS Reg Ion tV 

Area Served Rural 

Agency Type School System 

Program Model (s) Offered Std. Part Day 

Total Funded Enrol Imirit (Fall 1985) 80 

Average Actual Efironrherit (12/85-4/86) 78 

Number of Ghlldreh oh Waltihg List (Fall 1985) 16 
Percent Enrellmeht by Age (Fall 1985) 

4-year-olds lOO 

Average Oaily Attendance Rate (12/85-4/86) 80.2 
Average Monthly Dropout Rate (12/85-4/86) i.o 
Percentage of Eligible Ghlldreh Served 

4-year-olds 96 

State- or Glty-Fuhded Pre-Klndergarten No 
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twenty children are served in each Head Start center and are supervised 
by a head teacher and a ciassrodm aide. Two of the four teachers currently 
have the COA credential and another was working to earn hers at the time of 
the site visit. None has a coiiefe degree* The central office Is located 
In the county seat in the same elementary school that houses one of the 
preschool centers, in addition to the Program Director, who doubles as the 
Education Coordinator, the central office staff Is composed of an Adminis- 
trative Assistant, a Social Services/Parent Involvansnt Coordinator, a 
Health/Handicap Services Coordinator, and a bookkeeper. 

there is only one other daycare center in the area. It Is located In 
the county seat* and serves mostly middle income, working parents. It is 
sponsored by a Catholic organization and provides daycare, directed free 
play and structured learning activities for preschool children between the 
ages of 3 and 5. It Is open from 6:30 a.m. to 5:03 p.m. throughout the 
work week. At the time of the site visit It served 18 children, but 
planned to expand its enrollment to 24 in January when additional staff 
beeaiM avallablei The daycare program uses a sliding fee scale on a flrst- 
come-flrst-served enrollment basis, and other than age guidelines and abil- 
ity to pay tuition, there are no eligibility criteria. 

The daycare program does not engage in active recruitment and relies on 
■word of mouth" to attract families. However, the director felt that "the 
word" had not gotten out much and that the daycare center was not well 
known In the conmunlty. She indicated that the area could benefit from ah 
increased public awareness of local childcare needs and services* en 
the other hand, the director also felt that local families do not tend to 
seek daycare and prefer to keep their preschool children at hoihe. 

No systematic needs assessment has been done locally by agencies other 
than Head Start to determine the needs for childcare services in the area. 
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Most respondents agreed that the humber of preschool -aged children has 
remained the same over the past several years, arid If anything^ the number 
of Head Start-eligible preschool -aged children Is declining. Read Start's 
community heeds assessment Indicates that there Is only one early childhood 
service for the handicapped In the county, a kindergarten class In the pub- 
lic school system. However, according to those Interviewed, there appears 
to be ho real change In the Incidence of handicapped children other than ah 
Increase In those diagnosed as having cormtuhlcatloh disorders. This trend 
could reflect changing patterns In reporting practices as much as the 
hotidh that communication handicaps are actually oh the rise. 

fabVi 2 shows some basic community demographics of low-income families 
with 3- to 5-year-old children ih the area served by Program E, accbrdlhg 
to the 1980 census. The ihcbme distributidh of the area served by Program 
E indicates h high percentage of iow-incbrtie families (over 40 perceht earh 
less than $4^000). The prdgrain is clearly ehrollihg fainilies from the 
lower levels of the ihcdme distributloh of the area^ 

Section G of table 2 compares the racial/ethhic distributibh of chll- 
dreh ehrolled ih the program with the distributioh of 3- to 5-year-6ld 
childreh of loW-ihcdme ($11,099 or less) faunilies Ih the program's approxi- 
mate service-delivery area^ based oh 1980 cehsus data. Although the census 
data are several years bid, ahd althbugh the cehsus area used for this ana- 
lysis ihcludes sbme areas butside bf the prbgram's irrmediate service deliv- 
ery area, it appears that the racial/ethnic distribution of enrolled chil- 
dreh rbughly mirrbrs the distributibh bf eligible childreh ih the area. 
The percehtage bf sihgle-pareht families ehrblled in the program (30.0) is 
slightly higher than tie percehtage among low-inc^e families with children 
aged 3-5 ih the community served by Program E. The unemployment rate amon^ 
single-parent, low-income families in the program's geographic area is very 
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TABLE 2 

PROGRAM AND COMMUNITY DEMOGRAPHICS 
PROGRAM E 

A. Income distribution of families with 3- to 5-year-old children 



- - : _^Percent of ----^ 

Income Level Percent of Population Erograro^ Enrollment 

14, bob and under ii.z 41. d 

$4,001 - 8,000^ 15.3 26.S 

$8,001 - 11 i 000 10.5 17.1 

$11,001 - 13j000 7,7 5.2 

$13,001 and over 49.2 8.9 

B. Percent receiving public 

assistance: 8.5 25.6 

C. Racial /Ethnic DIstrlbuMori 
Race/Ethnic Group 



White 88.8 92.5 

Blacic 10.3 7.5 

Hispanic 0.9 0.0 

Asian d.d b.b 

Native American d.d 0.0 

0. Percent single-parent 

families: 27.1 30.0 

E. Employment status of low-income population 

1. Single-parent families 

Percent employed: 24.1 

2. Two-parent families ^ 

Percent both employed 19.2 
Percent one employed 57.7 
Percent neither employed 23.1 
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high (75.9 percent), in fact, in 23.1 percent of the low-income two-parent 
families, neither parent Is employed. 

Both the Head Start Social Services Coordinator and the daycare center 
Director felt that the poverty situation in the area is becbmirig more 
severe, probably because of the increase in unemployment due to a faltering 
farm economy. The county's Ubor force statistics (ah uhemplbyment rate of 
over 16 percent), according to the Social Services eoordihatbr, support the 
position that unemployment is a problem in the area* The county's high 
rate of unemployment is far above the national average arid has hot Improved 
substahtially since the national economic picture began its upturh 1h 1983. 
There has been an increase in public housing projects Withih the cbuhty 
seat which possibly indicates some shift in the locatioh of the eligible 
population. 

The incidence of working mothers appears, to be oh the ihcrealse withih 
the general population of the county, but not so Withih the Head Start- 
eligible population, according to the four respohdehtSi Host of the Head 
Start mothers tend to stay at home if married, or are uhemjjloyed if sihgle. 
Those few who work tend to have low-paying dobs ihsufficieht to support 
babysitting or daycare expenses. 

Respondents felt that the types Of problems faced by cbuhty families 
with preschool children probably have hot chahged much, but that people 
might be more open about their problems how, ahd that the ihcidehce of 
reporting them may have increased* 0f hote 1h this regard, according to 
the Head Start Director, is an increase in family reports of drug and alco- 
hol abuse, particularly amohg the ybuhger parents. 
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CqnromitS: Needs Assissment Process 

Program E Head Start conducts an annual up«jate of its needs assessment ^ 
this process Is carried out primarily by the Social Services ebbrdlnator 
wlth assistance from the Administrative Assistants under the supervision of 
the Head Start Director. Staff had differing views dri the Btlllzatlbn of 
the conmunlty needs assessment. It is designed to examine the denographic 
and econofnic conditions of the edunty, as well as the various resources 
available to eligible families, according to the Program Director. The 
needs assessment 1s also seen By some staff niaribers as a ritualistic fund- 
ing activity that is done annually as a matter of compliance with federal 
regulations in order to provivie support for the program and to justify con- 
tinued funding. A reading of the cenihunity needs assessment document tends 
to support both points of viewi 

Program E's community needs assessment document provides both statisti- 
cal and narrative infonhatlbn on the doiidgraphy of the county, professional 
services available to Head Start, special needs of conmunlty families in 
seven topical areas, selected characteristics of county Head Start fami- 
lies, and the results of a survey aSninlstered to 50 families served by the 
County's public school ss in addition to the survey respondents and Head 
Start program records, sources used in cdmplHng the information include 
local libraries, varidos departments of the county government, the state 
and federal departments of cdiiinerce along with the local chamber of com- 
merce, and both the state and federal bureaus of the census. 

The coninunity needs assessment is conducted between October and Decem- 
ber and submitted as part of the annual grant application in January. This 
information apparently is not used in program planning, nor for setting 
recruitment priorities and enrollment criteria^ nor for coordinating with 
other childcare agencies. One staff msnber described its use this way: 
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"Personally i I can't tfiink of any reason why I should use 1t for anything 
other than the grant.' The assessment appears to be used, therefore, 
iargely to comply with federal regulations that the annual application 
Include a ccnniuhlty needs assessment; 

Some staff reported that the conwuhlty needs assessment is used to tar- 
get recruitment efforts based or. geographic concentrations of current Head 
Start famines In particular areas of the county. But staff members who 
are primarily responsible for recruitment reported using needs assessment 
findings for justifying current center locations rather than for targeting 
recruitment activities. In addition, the community needs assessment does 
net provide specific listings of conmunlty resources which would rilaRe it 
possible to refer families to needed cervices. Although the cdnfnuriity 
needs assessment is apparently not used extensively for program plahhihg, 
the local Head Start staff tnenAers do not feel they have any prbblons Iceep- 
ing Informed about the heeds of their community. As the program Director 
phrased it: "The comiunlty Is too small to be out of contact with it*" 

Reeruitineht Process 

The Social Services Coordinator has overall responsibility for recruit- 
ment, and is assisted by the teachers, the Health/Handicap Services eobrdl- 
hatbr and the Administrative Assistant in recruitmant activities. The 
major recruitment effort each year occurs in April and Hay. 

Particular groups apparently are not targeted for recruitment oh the 
basis of the formal community needs assessment, but Program E does attempt 
to focus recruitment efforts on the foil owing types of families: families 
with housing problems, families with handicapped ehiidreh, families where 
both parents are unemployed, and families Where there is suspicion of child 
abuse, alcohol or drug abuse, or where other kinds of stress are present. 
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The various '•ecrultment strategies and the process used by the Codhty 
Head Start prograni are reviewed below: 

• Lists Of potentially eligible families are used to gehisrate a re- 
cruitment list: the county Health Department provides a printout of 
families with 4-year-old children; the Htaiian Services Department 
(County Welfare) provides a printout of families receiving public 
assistance With children under 5 years of age, and Head Start teach- 
ers submit lists recbranendlng families for recruitment based on 
their own knowledge of families In their area. 

e Letters are sent to families On the recruitment list explaining the 
program and inviting them to Pre-registratlon Day at their local 
elementary school* Letters are also sent to churches requesting 
their assistance in publicizing the Pre-registratlon Day. 

• Advert isarents are issued to publicize Pre-registratlon bay* includ- 
ing newspaper advertlsonents, radio announcements, posters and 
flyers i Recruitment posters are placed at grocery stores, hospi- 
tals, banks, and farm supply stores. 

t Pre-registratlon Day 1$ held at each local elementary school in the 
county. The Social Services Coordinator, along with her assistants, 
attend each elonentary school's pre-registratlon for Head Start* 
kindergarten, and first grade to sign up families for Head Start by 
assisting them in completing the Confidential Child Recruitment 
Record. 

• The Social Services Coordinator then conducts door-to-door can- 
vassing to contact those families on the recruitment list who did 
not attend Pre-registratlon Day.(*) 

* Indicates a variation of the face-to-face, door-tO-dOor canvassing strategy. 
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• The Social Services Coordinator also knoelcs bri doors In housing 
projects* trailer parks, and other areas where It Is known that 
low-Income famlilss tend to concentrate regardless of whether a 
family's name Is on the recruitment llsti (*) 

• The Social Services Coordinator is also Successful In obtaining the 
names of families using food stamps through the local grocersi , (*) 

door-to-door canvassing using face-to-face contacts was seen as the 
most effective recruitment strategy by the Head Start administrators. 
The effectiveness of these more personalized strategies Involves a key- 
Informant system In which people with personal knowledge of needy families 
with 4-year-old children provide "tips" to the Head Start recruitment staff 
who th^n make personal visits to talk with potentially eligible families 
about the program's offerings. 

The success of the key-lnformant/personal contact; approach can be 
understood in the context of those recraltmeht strategies that are least 
effective. These strategies include the pre-regl strati on day, along with 
the various means to publicize it — letters and advertisements. These 
strategies don't work that Well because (a) the education level of low- 
income families in the county does not dispose them toward reading adver- 
tiSiSfients or taking interest in news media, and (b) these families are 
Characterized as reserved — keeping to themselves for tfie most part -- and 
are not inclined to take the initiative in making contacts such as attend- 
ing the pre-regl stration day. Consequently, Head Start staff members find 
that they must take the initiative in recruitment and go to the people on a 
personal basis^ 
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Gddperatroh/eooMihatlbn With 0thei^^ftqenc4^ 

Program E administrators estimate that about 10 percent of their total 
ehronmeht comes through referrals from other agencies, these referral 
agencies include the county health and welfare departments, churches i the 
State Board of Education, along with the local mental health center and 
Gomiiuhity Action Progranii The Head Start prograjii usually initiates contact 
with these agencies to make than aware that Head Start is interested in 
receiving referrals from than. Program E has no written policy on seeking 
referrals, but it views the referral -seeking practice as a matter of cbninbn 
sense* Families who are referred from other agencies receive five points 
oh the screening instrument used by the Head Start program on the assump- 
tion that referred families tend to have special needs of brie sort or 
ahotlier (e.g^, child abuse, neglected children^ families in crisis)* 

Program E typically does not refer families to the o^her cfiildcare 
agency in the county seat. Head Start staff members inform over-income 
families about the availability of the local dayc!.re center, but generally 
do not take ah active role in this. During the fail months prior to the 
site visit there had been one referral from Head Start to the local daycare 
center. This referral involved the enrol Iment of ah »3vsr-income hapdi- 
capped child suffering from cystic fibrosis* 



Enrollment 

Program E uses a screening ihstrumeht with weighted crii:eria ta 
evaluate family profiles for selection parpbses. Children with the highest 
scores bn this instrument receive enrol Iment priority, and the program 
enrblls those children who have the highest scores until all slots are 
filled. Based oh the weights, the fbllbwlr^ criteria reflect the greatest 
heed: 
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i retuphihg enrol led cfiild (15 points) 
i diagnosed handicap (19 points) 

• degree of poverty based on a rating scale (Id points for families 
9O-10Q percent below the poverty line, to negative id points for 
families more than IdQ percent above the poverty line) 

• degree of special need, based on a rating scale (e.g., documented 
etrild abuse scores 9 points, mental Illness in the home receives 7 
points, a foi ter child receives 2 points) 

i special request/referral and/or suspected handicap (5 points)* and 

• child's age (4-year-dlds are targeted but occasionally a 5-year-dld 
or 3-year-dld will be enrolled depending on the applicant's screen- 
ing profile). 

Completed applicatibhs are turned over to the Selection/Enrollment Com- 
mittee whose members (one cr two Policy Cduncll representatives from each 
center) discuss each application and score it using the weighted criteria 
on the screening iristranent. The applications are then rank-ordered by 
this cbrnmitteei 

the Head Start Birectdr and Social Services Coordinator present their 
recofftnendatiohs to the Selection/Enrollment Coomittee at the Policy Council 
meeting When decisions are to be made on the following year's enroTiment* 
The Selection Cdmnittee makes the enrollment decisions for each center 
based on cbnsideratldn of rank-ordered lists for each center as well as 
staff recbnmendatibns. The Head Start staff reports that, overall, there 
Is r.b difficulty filling slots with income-eligible children. 

The Head Start Director said, however * that some Head Start Centers are 
located in more affluent areas and that over-income families are more Will- 
ing to send their children to Head Start than are low-income families in 
such communities. In those areas, income-eligible families are enrolled 
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first and over-Income families are taken only after all eligible families 
have been served. The program's policy Is to enroll mainly handicapped or 
special needs over-income families. At the time of the site visit, only 
six enrolled families (7.7 percent) were over-income and all but one of the 
16 families on the program's waiting list were over-income. 

Staff members report that waiting lists are :.cpt at each of the four 
centers, and lists vary In size, the center located in the county seat has 
usually had the longest waiting list (13 families). Whereas the other three 
centers' waiting lists have averaged about five families each, somewhat 
larger than at the time of the site visit. 

Since the beginning of the years about half of the families originally 
on the waiting list have been enrolled. The enrollment of Waiting list 
families Is based on the same process as reviewed earlier, but 18 percent 
of the families dropped off the waiting list before an opening was avail- 
able for them. Program records show that almost two-thirds of the waiting 
list families (at the time of the site visit) had been directly recruited 
by the program, I.e., identified through active procedures such as door-to- 
door canvassing. With the low attrition Program E has. It Is not clear why 
they are recruiting* and placing on the waiting list, such a large propor- 
tion of over-income families* 

Head Start staff report that reasons for dropping off the waiting 
list include (a) planning to move out of the county, and (b) parents decid- 
ing that they wanted to keep the child at home rather than enroll him/her 
in preschool* These were the same reasons cited by staff for families 
declining to enroll their cfiildren. Families that had decided to keep the 
child home were typically described as extended families where grandparents 
had influenced the family's decision. 
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A comparison of the characteristics of enrolled and waiting list fami- 
lies shows clearly that enrolled families are more needy than waiting list 
famlllesi The median Income of enrolled families was $5*000 to $5*999, 
while that of waiting list families was $19,000. thirty percent of 
ehrblled families, as compared to 12.5 percent of waiting list families, 
were headed by single parents. Moreover, 25.6 percent of the enrolled fam- 
ilies were on public assistance, whereas only 5.6 percent Of those on the 
waiting list were on welfare. More than half of the waiting list mothers 
were working and 87.5 percent of them were high school graduates, whereas 
only 16 i7 percent of enrolled families had mothers who worked, and nearly 
60 percent of them had not completed high school, there are two conclu- 
sions from these cbn^arlsons: First, Program E is serving families with 
greater need, while asking the less needy to wait. But second, the waiting 
list consists largely of families who are- not eligible for Head Start ser- 
vices once 10 percent of the enrollment is over-income. 

The projectiohs done for this study show that an estimated 96 percent 
of the eligible population is being served by Head Start at this time. 
Theoretically then, there are some eligible families still not being 
reached by Head Start either because they choose not to participate or 
because they have not become aware of the program, but this number is very 
smal ], 

The staff members of Program E tanded to define "most needy" in terms 
of Income-eligible families with a 4-year-old child in which there is con- 
siderable presence of special needs in the family (the child has either a 
diagnosed or suspected handicap). Staff estimates of the number of chil- 
dren with this type of profile ranged form SO percent to 80 percent of the 
current enrollment, there were four perceived consequences of increasing 
the percentage enrollment of "most needy" families: 
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• staff bornoat: relates to greater workloads In both the classroom 
and In home visits in order to meet the higher needs of families 
with handicapped children and stress In the home. 

• Additional staff and services: social services staff members with 
both education and social service credentials, more classroom staff 
With special education training, and more part-time teacher aides. 

t T^pe of program model: there would be a need for a home-based 
option to provide more Individual attention to the child and family. 

• Operating costs would increase because more personnel with higher 
levels of professional training would be needed, along with the need 
for special equipment. 



Atte ndance and Attr ltiofl 

Attendance records are maintained by the Head Start teachers and kept 
In the classroom at each center. These records are used primarily by cen- 
ter teachers to monitor attendance and to document the need for requesting 
a home visit. The Social Services Coordinator uses attendance records to 
identify the reasons for a prolonged absence. 

The Social Services Coordinator makes such a family contact after a 
3-day absence and makes every effort to get the child back to regular- 
attendance once the problem has been identified and resolved (e.g., long- 
term Illness requiring a visit to the doctor or health clinic, mother 
depressed and keeping the child at home for emotional comfort). The child 
Is retained In the program as long as the family is interested In partici- 
pating In Head Start* or as long as the child has a note from a doctor 
recoimiendlng that the child stay at home because of an Illness. Alterna- 
tively, the program would hot tend to Initiate the termlhatloh of a child's 
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enrollment unless the parent ihdicatedi in writlngi an intention not to 
send the child back to the Head Start center. 

the attendance records maintained by the classroom teacher cover the 
fol lowing: 

• total classroom daily attendance and absences 

i total enrol Intent 

i reason for excused absence 

t children absent four or more days 

If a heme visit is undertaken as a result of attendance problems, a 
Parent contact form is used by the Social Services Coordinator to document 
this foliow-up cont-'tet and the specific action taken. The center atten- 
dance forms are forwarded to the Head Start office in the county seat each 
month* The primary a4ninistrat1ve uses of these forms are for various fed- 
eral repbrtirig requlranents and In the forwarding of sunmary information in 
the child's file (e.g., attendance record) to the new teacher in kindergar- 
ten. 

Program E counts children as present if they have an excused absence, 
although this is not In keeping with Head Start guideiines. An absence is 
considered excused If it involves a legitimate Head Start activity that 
takes the child out of the education center (e.g., a visit to the doctor or' 
dentist) or documentation of hospitalization, cocrmunicabie disease, death 
in the family, or a "temporary family situation." Excused absences, thus 
defined, are included in the attendance count as being present. Program 
staff reported an annual attendance rate of better than 85 percent When 
counting excused children as present. 

For the attendance survey done by this study, however, SuCh absences 
were not counted as present. The attendance rate for the 3 months provided 
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was 60.2 percent, with the rate dropping to 69.6 percent ln January because 
of bad weather. 

Children who have high rates of absenteeism were characterized by one 
of the Head Start teachers as primarily those with chronic health problems* 
many of which stem from afflictions related to handicaps dating back to 
blrthi Other children who are often absent are those who can manipulate 
their parents Into letting them stay home (e.g., who don't want to get out 
of bed early In the morning), according to the Social Services Coordinator. 

The teacher Interviewed felt that poor attendance has a negative effect 
only oh the achievement of the child who Is missing instruction, this 
teacher did hot have a significant concern with unexcused absences. The 
Social Services Coordinator, however, believed that poor attendance did 
have a negative effect on other children in the classroom. She felt that 
It slowed down the group's progress by requiring the teacher to take extra 
time to review material with those children who had experienced prolonged 
absences. 

Program E tries not to leave a slot vacant for more than 30 daysi The 
latest that staff will enroll a new child is January 31, because they feel 
that the necessary medical and dental screenings can generally hot be com- 
pleted after this point in the year* Staff members also felt that children 
can not significantly benefit educationally from less than one semester in 
the program^ 

As stated earlier, the county program generally does hot drop children. 
The teacher interviewed could hot recall a single case where the program 
had terminated a child's ehrollmeht in the eleven years she had been a Head 
Start teacher. Rather, the program staff work to keep the families 
enrol ledi Families that drop out do so primarily because of moving out of 
the coiihty. Such moves are usually for economic reasons such as the need 
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for parents tei find employment i Many of the families are tenant farmers 
and migrate seaahaliy to 65ta1h farm-related jobs; Staff reported that 
most dropouts occur during the first weeks of school and that most vacan- 
cies are filled by Octobers 

The program had only four dropouts between December i985 and April 
1986^ a dropout rate of 5*1 percenti The prograim was over-enrolled by two 
children in December, but average enrollment for the period was only 
Slightly below funded ehrbllment. All four families who dropped out did so 
because they moved from the area. 

Observations 

the true extent of the county's child-care needs apparently remains 
unknown since a canprehehsive cbrmiunlty needs assessment has never focused 
on this particular Issue* What Is currently done by the local Head Start 
program in the name of needs assessment resanbles more that of a program 
Si If -assessment which serves to justify continuation of the program's fund- 
ing. Yet the formal heeds assessment process that is required as a condi- 
tion of the grant does not appear to contribute meaningfully to this Head 
Start staff's capability for keeping informed about the needs of Its loW- 
ineoiiie client population. The staff feels that It knows what is going on 
In the county without having to update their conmunlty needs assessmenti 

D6br-t6-d66r canvassing In the context of a key informant System appears 
to be the most effective recruitment strategy used by the staff of Program 
Ei As the Head Start Director put it: "It works a lot better for us to 
beat the bushes and look for that really needy child who can most benefit." 
However, It is also clear that Program E is not identifying enough low- 
Income families to maintain a meaningful waiting list* Even With a low 
dropout rate, the program needs a waiting list of 7 or 8 income-eligible 
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families In order to fill the one vacancy a month on the avenge that does 
occar. Bat It Is unclear whether Program E should refocus Its direct 
recruitment activities on other geographic areas where more low-lhcome fam- 
ilies might reside or whether the staff should simply Increase direct 
recruitment activities in those areas currently Icnowh to be "poverty pock- 
ets." Perhaps a lesson to be learned here Is that the cbninuhlty heeds 
assessment process could answer such questions and serve recruitment needs 
were It to be so focused. 

It should also be noted that projections done by this study Indicate 
that 96 percent of the eligible population is currently being served by 
Program 1. these data suggest that recruitment activities have tended to 
saturate the eligible population locally* eomblhed with other data which 
point to a shrinkage Ih the eligible population, It may be that either Pro- 
gram E's funded enrol imeht level Is too high or that the geograqphic area- 
served should be expanded* 
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Tto Pfogfim^ and Conri uni^y 

Having the road disappear In a white expanse contrasting with the 
blackened night sky In a hard snow stormy a phenomenon called a "white 
out," Is not uncommon to the Northern Plains of the Hidwesti Such weather- 
is a factor to be reckoned with for this rural Head Start program serving 
5,000 square miles in the rural northwest corner of its state* 

Funded for 120 children but currently serving 124, Program F provides 
comprehensive preschool education services in 3 1/2 counties through a 
home-based model, fable 1 provides some basic facts about the program. 
The average enrollment for the period of the study was 120. The Head Start 
Program focuses on serving 4-year-ords, since kindergarten Is offered in 
the public schools under a state mandate^ 

the Head Start Director reported that each of the 12 Home Visitors is 
responsible for Siakihg weekly home visits; they each work with between 6 
and 13 familiesi Four home visitors had completed the CDA credential, with 
a fifth schedule to do so in denuary 1986. Three had completed college 
degrees in early childhood education and three had elementary education 
degrees* In addition to the home-based teachers, the Head Start staff con- 
sists of a program director, coordinators for education, social services, 
and health/handicap services, a bookkeeper, and a secretary. Opportunities 
to promote children's social interaction and development are provided on a 
biweekly basis through classes at 12 local elementary schools serving 17 
cornnunities. 

The counties served by Head Start can be characterized as small town, 
rural America. The town with the largest population center barely exceeds 
2000 in popuHation and in better economic times was known for the manufac- 
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TABtE 1 
PROGRAH F FACT SHEET- 



HHS Region V 

Area Servtd Rural 

Agency type CAA 

Program Model Offered Home-based 

Total Funded Enrollment (Fall 1985) 120 

Average Actual Enrollment (12/85-4/86) 120 

Number of Children on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 32 
Percent Enrollment by Age (Fail 1985) 

3- year-ords 2.4 

4- year-old$ 92.7 

Average Percent of Home Visits Completed (12/85-4/86) 97.3 

Average Monthly Dropout Rate (12/85-4/86) d.5 
Percentage of Eligible Children Served 

4-year-olds 88 

State- or City-Funded Pre-Kindergarten No 
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turlhg of snovmbbHeSi Perhaps more typical of the area is a farming town, 
popuiatloh With the exception of one town with i5l4 people; where 
a window company Is a major ariplbyeri the primary ecbhbmic base of these 
conriunitles Is farmihgi the major crop being small grains (wheat, oats, and 
barley). Sugar beets and sunflowers are also grown cbnmerclally by local 
farmers. 

Table 2 Shows some basic cocimuhlty danbgraphlcs of low-Income families 
with 3- to 5-year-dld children In the area served by Program F. The Income 
distribution of the area served by Program F Indicates that, according to 
the 1980 census, almost 30 percent of the population was earning less than 
$11,000 per year. The Income distrlbatidh of enrolled families Indicates 
that the program Is ehrblling families from throughout the income distribu- 
tion of the low-Income population, but that there is also a relatively high 
proportion of enrolled families with Incomes exceeding $13,000 per year. 

Section e of Table 2 compared the racial/ethnic distribution of chil- 
dren enrolled In the program with the distribution of 3- to 5-year-old 
children of Idw-lhcbme ($11,000 or less) families in the program's approxi- 
mate service-delivery area, based on 1980 census data. Althoi.gh the census 
data are several years old, and although the census area used for this ana- 
lysis includes some areas outside of the program's Immediate service deliv- 
ery area. It appears that the program is reaching the dominant raclal/ethic 
group (Whites), (the 7.6 percent of the area population that is Native 
American Is served by a different grantee.) the percentage of single-parent 
families enrolled In the program (17.9) is actually less than the percent- 
age among liw-lncome families with children aged 3-5 in the area served by 
Program K. these data also confirm reports of a high uhemplbyrneht rate In 
the counties served by this program. 
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TABLE 2 

PROGRAM AND CDHHUNITY DEMOSRAPHICS 
PReSRAM F 



A. Incofflt distribution sf 3- to B-year-old children 

Income Level P^cceat^jf Population Enrolled Children 

14,000 and under 7.8 20 Q 

|4j001 - 8*000^ 10.7 28.'5 

iSiOOl - lUOOQ 9.9 24.6 

lilsOOl - 13.000 9.4 9.3 

$13,001 and over 62.2 i7.8 

B. Percent receiving public 

assistance: 5.4 ^9^2 

C. Racial/Ethnic Distribution 
Race/Ethnic Groub 

White 8S.6 97.6 

Black O.a 0.0 

Hispanic 0.9 0.0 

Asian 1.9 2.4 

Native American 7.6 0.0 

D. Percent single-parent . 

families: 23.6 17,9 



Ei Emplbjiment Status of low-Income population 

1. Single-parent families 

Percent anployed: 40.0 



2. Two-parent f ami] ies^^ 

Percent both employed 
Percent one employed 
Percent neither employed 



17.3 
64.2 
18.5 
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Seven respondents (the Head Start Director^ Social Services Coordina- 
tor, two Home Visitors, the Policy Council Chairperson * and two Directors 
of area chlldcare centers) were asked about the changes that had occurred 
in the region over the last five years. One change that was particularly 
evident was the decline in the farming economy. A by-product of this par- 
ticular economic downturn has been a new twist to the poverty profile In 
the area, as banks have increasingly initiated foreclosure proceedings 
against bankrupt farms, the result has been that liiore and more area farm- 
ers have fallen below the poverty line* making many of these formerly mid- 
dle-Income families eligible for government assistance programs like Head 
Start. However, these newly impoverished farmers are reluctant to partici- 
pate In programs such as Head Start since they don't Identify themselves 
with the poor, yet they suffer from what has become known as "farm stress" 
and attendant family problons reflected In ah Increase In alcoholism, 
depression i suicide # and spouse abuses 

Perhaps the only area in the region that Is hot experiencing economic 
hardship is the town where the window company appears to be expanding its 
labor force and attracting hew families to the area. It Is in this area 
that the preschool population and the nuri^er of working mothers is increas- 
ing, and the dowhd for chlldcare services has grown. Southeast Asian 
refugees have also gravitated to this area in search of work. 

Daiiographlc projections done for this study indicate that about 88 per- 
cent of the eligible 4-year-olds in the area are currently being served by 
Head Start. Those interviewed reported that in the counties served by the 
progriun, demographic trends are mixed and area-specific. For example, pro- 
jections for school enrollment (K-12j over the next several years are down 
in most areas, with the exception of the two popuiatioh cehters mentioned 
earlier. Of other interest, the single parent population appears not to 
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have changed mucR the past several years, and the number of children with 
handicaps appears to have ranalned the same; 

In addition to the Head Start Program, there are three other chlldcare 
agencies In the region: one serving the eastern half of the catchment 
area* and another serving the western half with preschool centers located 
In two towns. Neither targets low-Income families. 

The program In the eastern area was established In 1973* whereas the 
one 1h the west was established In 1980; both were initiated as parent 
cooperatives. The two chlldcare programs are vsry similar In that they 
operate essentially as traditional nursery schools serving middle-Income 
families With children between the ages of 2 1/2 and 5 years. Services are 
provided two days per week, with two-hour sessions each day. One Chlldcare 
prografTi provides double sessions with an enrollment of 50, while the other 
offers drily a single session arid cidolls 23 children, the enrollment 
Criteria are esseritlally identical, with both programs requiring a $25 per 
month tultlbri fee. ehlldreri must be toilet trained arid meet the age gulde- 
llries, arid families are enrolled ca a first-come/flrst-served basis pro- 
vided they have the financial ability to pay tuition. Other thari minor 
speech artlculatlori problems characteristic of riormally developirig pre- 
schoolers, rieither program enrolls handicapped children. 

Both chlldcare programs operate approximately 15 percent beldW the 
erirollmerit capacity for which they are licensed. Neither program has had 
sufficient applicants to reach its enrollment capacity, but brie has imposed 
a ceiling on its enrollment due to what the Director perceives as a space 
problem; the program currently has a small waltlrig list, yet rieither chlld- 
care program coriducts active recruitmerit, relyirig pririclpally ori w6rd-of- 
mouth arid ari occasiorial riewspaper advertiser :rit. The prGgra"!! directors 
felt that there was a need for more services to middle-lncdme families. 
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Head Start does riot refer its waiting list families to these chlldcare 
agenclesi nor do the other programs refer children to Head Start. However, 
Head Start will make waiting list families aware of other chlldcare alter- 
natives if the family Initiates such a request, the result has been that 
families on the waiting lists of either Head Start or of other chlldcare 
programs do not avail themselves of potential enrollment opportunities 
elsewhere In the region. Waiting list families apparently do not contact 
other chlldcare agencies on their own. 

When the chlldcare agency directors were asked about their opinion of 
Head Start's effectiveness In meeting the chlldcare needs of the cbninuriity, 
they declined to offer a judgmeftt since they felt they Were riot familiar 
enough with Head Start. As one of the directors put It: "I really c6uldn*t 
tell you unless I knew what Head Start does do." The chlldcare directors 
did, however, possess a general awareness Of Head Start which they described 
in terms of preparing low Income and handicapped children for kiridergarteri. 

Coroiuflj ty Need s^ssessment Process 

Head Start updates its community needs assessmerit each year* as par-t of 
its annual grant application, the eertinuriity rieeds assessnierit Is part of 
the program narrative section of the grarit proposal arid Is writteri to jus- 
tify the program's rieed for cdritiriued funding as cari be seeri by the follow- 
irig quote frorn their cbninuriity rieeds assessmerit: "The cornnunlty needs 
survey completed iri 1985 shows that ther-e Is a deflrilte rieed and that the 
area favors a preschool prdgr-arn for- 4-year--61dSi It Is the general feeling 
Of parents. Policy eduricil, and staff that the coritlnuatlorj of Head 
Start/Home Start Is of the utmost importarice In the area at this time." 

The rieed for- the pr-ogr-aiii Is established in the cornnunlty needs assess- 
ment through various danographic statistics obtained from the caimunity 
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action agency 'ii records arid cerisus data on the counties served, and also 
through survey data from a parent "needs assessment" which the program's 
Cdninunity needs assessmerit describes as "an assessment of Connunlty Action 
Head Start/Home Start* (which) will assist us In future pi aiming." 
According to- the Policy Cburicll Ghalrpersori, the parent survey Is used to 
demonstrate to the regional office that various comnunlty needs have been 
met by the Head Start jirbgranii in short, the conmunlty needs assessment 
largely serves to document the perceived worth of continued Head Start 
fundi rig i 

The ceninurilty rieeds assessmerit, as curreritly used, has the potential to 
Iriflueriee program plaririlrig — assuinlrig that It can Influence the funding of 
proposed prbgram modifications. Such was the case when recent results 
Indicated that Home Start parerits warited more frequent social Izatlori acti- 
vities for their chlldreri. The Head Start Director then proposed iri the 
last grarit application that funding be provided to increase center meetings 
from biweekly to weekly sessloris. However, this particular proposal was 
riot funded by the reglorial office even though the conmunlty needs assess- 
merit was used to support the need In the grant proposal, the local assess- 
ment team corroborated these findings and the validation team from the 
reglorial office supported the recomnendatlons of the local panel. 

Iri regard to Head Start's recruitment and enrollment pollcleSi the 
priorities, criteria, arid strategies currently In use have been established 
for mariy years. The annual needs assessment update does not affect those 
strategies already In place other th. i minor ways such as altering the 
locations where posters are displayed to adjust for minor Shifts iri the 
geographic locations of the target population. 

Although other social service agencies (e.g.. County Health Depart- 
ments) do not use the results of Head Start's community needs assessmerit, 
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this apparently does not hinder the coordination of services between Head 
Start and other agencies. Coordination occurs largely through Informal 
agreements and much of what might be considered community needs assesssrieht 
activities are themselves informal. In regard to Head Start's ability to 
keep Informed about community needs* the Program Director had this to say: 
"A lot of this Is Informal and is Just keeping up with local news and gos- 
sip much of which needs to be sifted and deciphered." 

Recruitment Process 

fhi Head Start Director has Overall responsibility for recruitment and 
supervises the activities of other staff members involved In the recruit- 
ment process, the Social Services Gobrdlhatbr, in turn, Is responsible for 
establishing and maintaining the program's outreach efforts which she does 
in part by supervising the home visitors in their recruitment activities. 

the annual recruitment campaign officially begins In April when the 
Program Director and Social Services eoordlhator provide a staff orienta- 
tion on the recruitment and enrol Imeht guidelines to be used. This Is done 
primarily by reviewing the program's recruitment packet during a Head Start 
staff meetlngi The packet contains the following: 

i florae Visitors Recruitment Sulde 

• flbme Start Brochure 

• Documents on recruitment strategies and procedures 

• Sample press release 

i ACYF guidelines and transmittal notices 

• Home Start Program Objectives 

• Facts and Misconceptions about Home-Based Programs 

• A map targeting area population centers 

• Head Start Recruitment and Enrollment Form 
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Subsequent to the recruitment iDrlentatlon meetlrigi each home visitor 
meets with the local public school's social worker who suggests the names 
of needy families with preschool -aged children based oh the local school 
census list, the home visitors then make telephone calls during May to all 
families on the census list and arrange home visits, if the famlty is 
receptive to the Idea of participating, the home-based approach Is 
explained and the family is helped with the application process. 

Head Start staff also uses each local sehbol's Preschool Round-Up In 
May as an opportunity to recruit families. The local schools send letters 
to families who have been identified as having preschool children based on 
the school census, inviting them to attend the Rbund-Up Day. The letter 
sent by the schools Informs the family that the Regional interdi strict 
Council (RIC) win be conducting developmental assessments (by administer- 
ing the DIAL test or Denver Developmental Screening Test) at the Round-Up 
and that this Is an opportunity for than to see If their child can benefit 
from preschool attendance prior to enrolling 1h kindergarten. Head Start 
is not mentioned in the letter* The public schools provide preschool ser- 
vices for developmentally delayed children and cooperate with Head Start by 
making the RIC screening available to Head Start as a recruitment opportu- 
nity. Head Start staff attend the RIC screening, set up an information 
booth, and talk to prospective families about the Home Start approach. As 
a result of this. Head start identifies a large number of needy families 
with handicapped children and recruits than for the program, this site has 
the largest percentage of enrolled children with handicaps of all the study 
sites. 

Head Start writes letters to parents who did not attend the RIC screen- 
ing, Informing than about the Home Start program and requesting an opportu- 
nity to itiake a home visit in order t" explain the program more fully to the 
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family. Families not respondlni to this letter receive either a foltow-dp 
phone call or a "cold call" heme visit if they do riot fiave a phone; 

The program also advertises Its recruitment through radio arid riews- 
paper ads, by posting flyers, arid by taking advaritage of bpporturiltles for 
free public service announcements. 

The Social Services Coordinator continues the recrultmerit home visits 
begun by the home visitors. The Program 01 rector then completes the 
remainder of the recruitment activities durlrig the two months of the sumiier 
when he is the only menber of the Head Start staff aiiployed. 

The consensus of the Head Start staff is that face-to-face contact is 
the most successful recruitment strategy* How this 1s achieved Is another 
matter, and varies by community and family. As the Program Director 
phrased it, what works is "taking it to the people." But what opens a door 
with one family might not work with ariotfiers 

Achieving a face-to-fiee contact ofteri requires a "shotgun approach" as 
well as a lot of persisteriee, accordlrig to the Prograim Director. In other 
words, one has to try a variety of differerit approaches, some of which are 
better suited to particular families than others. One also has to be per- 
sistent in using multiple approaches with a given family. Whatever the 
meanSj the key is *§8tt1rig your foot In the door" In order to explain the 
Home Start cbricept to a prospective family. 

The Head Start staff feels that a face-to-face, personal interaction 
needs to be arrariged In many cases, since prospective families do not tend 
to Iriltlate direct contact with the program, perhaps partly because of pas- 
sivity arid partly because of an aversion to being Identified as "poor." 
Most people tend to know each other In these small communities. This situ- 
ation provides the Head Start home visitors a degree of familiarity with 
many of the families who are Identified for recruitment on the local 
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school's census list. Such familiarity^ in turn* provides the hcSe visi- 
tors with a sense of what approach tnight Work best In contacting a given 
family, and tends to enhance the receptivity of prospective families to an 
Initial phone call about the program. The fact that a home visitor might 
be familiar to a family also enhances receptivity to her when she makes a 
recruitment home visit, whether that contact had previously been arranged 
or not. 

Newspaper ads do not seem to be particularly effective In recruitment 
because some families don't read nwspapers. Prospective Head Start fami- 
lies that do read newspapers, according to the Policy eouncll Chairperson, 
may not understand written articles about Head Start and Its purpose 
because their level of literacy is often quite Ibwi The Chairperson also 
felt that low-Income families are Often "turhed-off" by newspaper ads or 
articles on Head Start because they ion't want to be Identified as "poor 
people." 

Coopefitlofl/CaoFdl nation With Other Agencies 

Head Start staff estimates that approximately 10 percent of the pro- 
gram's enrollment comes through referrals from other agencies, primarily 
from the local public schools and Crippled Children's Assistance, these 
referrals involve handicapped children for the most part. 

As stated earlier. Head Start uses the Regional Interdlstrlct Council 
screenings as part of its recruitment strategy. Head Start's enrollment 
guidelines for the handicapped include both Income eligibility and special 
needs, whereas the public special education preschool programs are con- 
cerned with children's special needs Irrespective of family income. 
Because of Head Start's dual enrollment policy, about 65 percent of the 
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handicapped preschoolers served by the pobilc schools are also served by 
Head Start through its home-based progranii 

the referring agency typically makes the initial contact with Head 
Start by informing the Program Director that a child has a diagnosed or 
suspected handicap and that the family is Interested in learning more abOut 
the program. This type of referral linkage Is an informal and established 
tradltlohi Both the schools and Crippled Children's Assistance kribW that 
Head Start Is always Interested In referrals, particularly handicapped 
childrehi Referrals do get priority consideration for enrollment when a 
handicapped child is Involved. 

As discussed earlier. Head Start will refer a waiting list family to ah 
alternative childcare program if the family requests information abOut 
other Childcare optlohss Referral, in this context, means informirig the 
family about the availability of another childcare agency rather than actu- 
ally ihitlatihg contact with the other agency on behalf of the family. At 
the time of the site visit other childcare agencies in the region had hot 
enrol led any families from the Head Start waiting list. 

Enrol Imeht 

Initial decisions about enrollment recofflmendatloris are made by the Pro- 
gram Director with input from home visitors and the Social Services Coordi- 
nator if a difficult decision needs to be made in choosing one family over 
another. The Policy Council gives final approval to enrol Imeht selections. 
The eligibility criteria the Director uses in evaluating applications are 
as follows: 

• Family income guideilhes 

# Carry-over enrollment 
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• Handicap/special heeds 

• Priority given to 4-year-olds 

The Head Start Program essentially tries to target ihconie-ei Iglble* 

4- year-6lds for enrol Imeht; these children are typically enrolled for a 
single year^ Daring 1985-86, two 3-year-olds were enrolled because they 
were handicapped, and It was felt that they could benefit from being in the 
program for two years. Thirty-five percent of the enrollinent consisted of 

5- year-old children whose parents had not yet enrolled them In kindergar- 
ten ; 

Beyond considerations of Income and family need, the Director tends to 
focus on practical considerations In making enrollment recommendatlohSi 
Serving families located closer to schools used for center experience Is ah 
example of practical consideration Involving geography. The parents' suit- 
ability for participating in a home-based program is another practical con- 
sideration used In the enrollment process. For example, the program 
requires that at least one parent be available In the home to work with the 
child and that parents make a conmltment to become actively Involved In 
working with the home visitor. 

The Head Start staff members recognize that they have problems filling 
their slots with Income-eligible children, this was apparent in at lease 
two of the counties served, the home visitors from these areas presumed 
that the problem was related to having already recruited all the known 
Income-eligible families in these communities. AS a matter of prbgraan 
policy, all enrolled over-income families must have some kind of special 
need for the Head Start program. 

Of the enrolled families, 13 percent (17 families j were bver-lncbme. 
At the time of the site visit there were 32 families oh the Head Start 
waiting list, half of whom were over-lhcome* Jiist over 19 percent of those 
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enrolled 1n the prdgram were on pubHe assistance^ while no one oh the 
wa1tln§ list received it. The Itiedlan income of enrolled families was 
$8i000-$8,999, while waiting list families' Income was $10,000 or higher; 
Single-parent families comprised 18 percent of the program's enrollment. 
The waiting list had half as many single-parent families, proportionately. 
As a standard of comparison, the single-parent family rate for the area is 
23«6 percent. 

Enrolled families were nibre In heed of Head Start than waiting list 
families at this site. However, It Is estimated that 10 to 12 percent of 
the Income-eligible families In the area are not yet being served Head 
Start. This suggests that It might be feasible to recruit more eligible 
families so that the program will have a larger pool to draw from In fill- 
ing program vacancies. 

Families who declined to accept an initial offer of enrollment were 
said to be those who had made plans to move out of the catchment area, usu- 
ally seeking employment. Of the 14 families who declined an enrollment 
offer prior to the site visit, almost all were unemployed. Seven (50 per- 
cent) of these families moved before an enrollment offer was made. The 
rarjaihihg families on the waiting list either refused to provide documenta- 
tion of their Income, decided to enroll their children in it.l .Jergar .-h, ar 
developed an "attachment" problem which prevented them from e^ oiliM.; -heir 
child in Head Start. The families who refused to disclose incbnie lnfo."«iia- 
tion were described as independent ^ proud, and unwilling to seek oovenv 
ment assistance programs. 

Some of the non-enrolled families declined to enroll in Rt- i -st?.-.- 
because of the parent involvement requiranents associated with & hrrc ^-aic 
program, this raises a question as to whether there is a sufficient- irr-iM 
of eligibje families in the area who might prefer a centtr-oased Head Stst 
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Program. Such a concern could be Investigated through the program's comnu- 
nlty needs assessment, the extent to which the home-based option continues 
to be the model of choice In the area could be a major point of focus in an 
annual update of the connunlty needs assessment. But as will be seen in 
the next section, a family's suitability to the home-based approach Is a 
significant consideration In enrollment decisions and the assessment of 
corrnunlty needs. 

Attefldanee^d^Attrltion 

Head Start home visitors malntaUi records of each home visit oh the 
Home Start Activity Prescription form. Home visitors also Use the Atten- 
dance Register to record attendance for weekly home visits and biweekly 
center sessions. Codes are used on the Attendance Register to differenti- 
ate attendance for home visits versus center sessions, to record "make-up" 
home visits, and to Indicate whether an absence from a eehter-sessloh Is 
because of dual -enrollment in another preschool. The home visitors turn In 
their Attendance Registers arid Home Start Activity Prescription forms to 
the central office at the end of each month * 

the Attendance Register is tised primarily to monitor attendance, when 
an unexcused absence occurs, the home visitor informs the central office; 
however, cancelled home visits are typically made up the same week and 
rarely do families miss more than tWo consecutive home visits* when this 
does happen, it is usually related to bad weather during the winter. If a 
family incurs three consecutive absences, either cancelled home visits or 
unattended center sessions, the Social Services Coordinator visits the fam- 
ily to stress the Importance of keeping home visit appointments and attend- 
ing the biweekly center sessions. Oocumehtatloh of these follow-up con- 
tacts Is maintained In the social service records. The program had a com- 
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pletlon rate of 97.3 percent for home visits scheduled between December 
i985 and April 1986; twenty percent of the missed visits were because the 
fmUy cancelled a home visit. The remaining were missed because Of 
teacher or parent illness, death In the family, or some other unspecified 
reason. 

the Head Start Program has a "no drop" policy and has never terminated 
a family from the rolls because of missed visits, largely because prolonged 
absences and missed visits have never been a major problem, the central 
-'-^'ce has set an attendance goal of completing at least 30 of the 32 sche- 
) weekly home visits, a home visit completion rate of almost 94 per- 
Combined with center attendance figures, the overall attendance rate 
•.as esce^.led 90 percent over the last few years. Head Start does not count 
children as present if they have an excused abseheci 

Parents who have problems keeping their home visit appo1ntir_.its tend to 
be. In the words of one of the home visitors^ "moms who can't get It 
together." These parints are described as having poor organization skills, 
as being forgetful, and as not understanding their role as a teacher of 
their own children. In talking with the Head Start staff, one gets the 
impression that the parents Who have high "miss rates" were probably not 
good prospiBCts fOr parti el patlhg in a home-Based approach to begin with. 
When recruited, these parents apparently tended to register some confusion 
and resistance to the idea of taking responsibility for working with the 
target child at home through the week and for transporting their child to 
the biweekly center sessions^ In short, the home-based program does not 
seem to be a priority for parents who have difficulty keeping visit 
appbihtmehts: They are hot sufficiently Involved In the program, do not 
take respbhsibility for their teaching role, and do not seem to understand 
the home-based approach, according to the Social Services Coordinator. How- 
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ever, since Program F has a low dropout rate arid a higfi percentage of com- 
plitid hbirie visUs^ it appears to be sdccessFdlly recruiting Families who 
are suited for this model; 

The parents mentioned above are the parents who need Head Start the 
most, according to the Program Director, who stated that "it is a goal of 
this program to get these parents back on track and have them start accep- 
ting responsibility. This is not always possible in the short time we work 
with families, but a true effort to help these parents and children is put 
forth." 

Although the Head Start prograin will not terminate the enrollment of 
families who have attendance problems^ families that do have high "miss 
rates" often tend to drop out of the program of their own accord. If a 
family is going to drop out of the Home-based program, they tend to do so 
within the first or second month of school, according to the home visitors 
interviewed. The Social Services Ebbrdinatbr felt that there was no par- 
ticular time when attritibh was highest. Very bften, a recbrd of cancelled 
hbine visits is a precursor tb the family's drbpping but. Hbwever, marital 
and emplbyment prbblems are bften related to parents cancelling home visits 
albng w'th lack bf parental interest in the child's education. Marital 
problems often result in the spouses splitting up, leaving no one at home 
when the home visitor arrives. Employment problems typically result in the 
family's moving out of the catchment area in search of work, or taking 
trips out of the county to explore alternative employment possibilities 
again leaving no one at home when the home visitor comes knocking on the 
door. Accor'^ing to the program director, the number one reason for "drops" 
is family relocation for employment. 
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TH8 profraifi had only three dropouts during the 5-mohth period surveyed. 
None of these families was ripilced by heW enrollmehtSi All of them 
dropped out because they moved frixn the area. 

When Head Start is in an over-enrol iifieht statuis (more than 120 children 
enrolled), the proiram might not fill vacant slots until the following year. 
If the program is under-enrolled, vacancies will be filled from the waiting 
list as soon as possible. However, no new enrol Imehts are taken after the 
end Of January, since the Director feels that the child and family cannot 
benefit sufficiently from one senester. in addition, funds from the medi- 
cal/dental budget tend to be obligated by January so that the program often 
cannot provide a new family with comprehensive health services after that 
date. 

bbservatlohs 

The Head Start Program's ability to ^r^a1nta1n a hlg^ cranplation rate for 
the weekly home visits and the strong attendance at the biweekly center ses- 
sions Is a credit to the program. The program's low dropout rate also 
attests to the general satisfaction of participating families. The linkages 
developed with the local public schools and the Regional Inter-District eeun- 
cils appear to be highly effective strategies for recruiting children with 
special needs. 

Limitations of the program, specific to recruitment and enrol Imeht prac- 
tices. Include the selection process, the enroliinent of ihcome-eligible chil- 
dren, and the referral process. Because much of its recruitment activity 
centers around Joint efforts with the Regional Interdistrict eouhcil (which 
works to identify and diagnose the needs of handicapped preschoolers). Pro- 
gram F has 3b percent of its enrollment comprising special heeds children. 
Howevrr, the program does not use a systematic, objective process to help 




structure and facilitate decisions on the selectibh arid ehrelimeht of chil- 
dren; and families with other kinds of needs may hot be so well served ^ 

Head Start Is under-enrolled In the category of Income-eligible chil- 
dren, a problem that Is apparently new to the program* 0he group that Is 
apparently difficult to recruit and that represents a hew entry Into the pool 
of potential families eligible for Head Start is that of farmers In bank- 
ruptcy. Now that a previously unserved group has become eligible for Head 
Start services, it may become necessary for the program to reevaluate its 
traditional recruitment strategies, particularly in those coim>uh1tles where 
recruitment goals have not been reached. 

It may also be a time to consider alternative program optldnsi Some of 
the areas served might benefiL from the availability of a center-based 
option. If staff members have reason to believe that some eligible famines 
decline Head Start enrollment because they do not want frequent home visits 
or do not havs time for the level Of parent involvement required, an addi- 
tional option might be considered for those famillesi 

Referrals from Head Start to other chlldcare agencies have, up to now, 
been nonexistent. Head Start Is In a position to help those over-income 
waiting list families who could afford the available services by making 
active referrals to these other chlldcare agencies. The development of 
referral linkages between Head Start and other chlldcare agencies may also 
facilitate Head Start enrollmeht through the resulting enhanced conwunlty 
awareness. 
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PROGRAH 6 CASE STUDY 

the Prjjgfam and Coitrhtirilty 

A cdmblhatlbh orbah-roral program under the auspices of a coninunlty 
action agency i this Head Start Program operates 13 centers serving four 
counties and a total of 871 children. As part of the case study site visn 
to this Head Start Program In th2 ueep South, the Head Start Program Dtrec- 
tbi-i Bepoty Directbr/Buslhess Manager, Social Services Coordinator, a fiar- 
eht on the Policy Council, and three directors of other chlldcare agencies 
were Interviewed^ 

Table 1 shows several basic facts about the program. Enrolled fancies 
have access to one program model at present. This standard model meets 
from 8:00 aim* to 2:00 p.m. five days a week ^rom September to dunes This 
model was adopted In response to the need? of a large number of worlclhg 
parentSi The number of home visits per month varies according to family 
heedi Staff of the various components of the program (social services, 
program specialists, education staff) maks visits at different times In the 
course of the year, with at least three visits made to each home. 

There are 45 classroOTi teachers and 45 classroom aides with ah average 
of 19 children for every two adults In a classroom. Fbrty-twb percent of 
the teachers and 29 percent of the classroom aides have CDA credentials. 
There is litt?e staff turnoverj with only 4 hew classrobm aides In 1985-86. 

The staff of 184 Includes 109 who were fbrmerly Head Start parents. 
Four of the staff are curniht parents of Head Start children. The staff 
reflects the ethnicity of the clients it serves, being predominantly Black 
with a few White members. 

The grantee's offices are situated on the main street of a small uni- 
versity city in the deep South. The spacious and attractive storefront 
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I ABLE i 
PROGRAM G FACT SHEET 



HHS Region IV 
Area Served Rural 

Agency Typs CAA 

Program Model (s) Offered Std. Full Day 



Total Funded Enrollment (Fall 1985) 871 

Average Actual Enrollment (12/85-4/86) 870 

Number of Children on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 78 
Percent Enrollment by Age (Fall 1S85) 

2- year-olds 0.2 

3- year-olds 0.6 

4- year-olds 41.2 

5- year-olds 49.3 

6- year-olds 8.7 

Average Daily Attendance (12/85-4/86) 91.8 

Average Monthly Dropout Rate (12/85-4/86) 0.1 
Percentage of Eligible Children Served 

4- year-ords 44 

5- year-olds 64 

State- or City-Funded P re-Kindergarten No 
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building housiBS both the grantee staff arid the Head Start Administrative 
Offices, the Head Start Dlrectdri Deputy Dlrectbr/Btislriess Manager, Secre- 
taryi Education Coordinator^ Speech therapist, Social Services Coordinator 
and Health Services Coordinator all work out of that office, traveling to 
the 13 Head Start centers Iri the surrounding counties. Some are an hour's 
drive away. Founded i9 years agoi the pf-ocrim Is proud of Its achievements 

iaching out to poor families in rrf^^ait rreasi These families' needs 
for social and educatldrial services had htin largely unmet In an economi- 
cally depressed state which has historically placed little emphasis on 
social services arid whose welfc e an6trr«rit for a fami'iy of fcwr was $144 a 
month Iri 1985 i 

the Head Start Director™ Deputy Director arid Social Sarv.ias Coordlria- 
tor all felt ericouraged by what they saw as a change in the way Head Start 
Is regarded In the cormiuriltyi They felt M has moved In people's eyes from 
a "babyslttlrig service" arid a waste of money to being seen as having a 
strong Impact ori children arid families 'n upllftlro their condition, they 
feel that Read Start has had ari economic impact on the area, three years 
ago the urilverslty begari bringing its child development classes to visit 
the program, whIcF has also enhanced its prestige in the coirmunity. Early 
childhood education students now volunteer their services to the program* 
One measure of comnunitsr regard la the Increase in the number of In-kird 
cbritrlbutloris, which were valued at $266,924 last year, compared to 
$168,592 ten years ago. 

Table 2 shows some basic comnunlty demographics of low-income families 
with 3- to 6-year-old children in the area served by Program S, based on 
1980 census data, the Income distribution of the cduritles served by 
Program G Indicates that this is the lowest Income area of any of the 
case study programs. The income distribute ori of erirblled families 
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TABLE 2 

PROGRAM AND COMMUNITY DEMOGRAPHICS 
PROGRAM G 



Income distribution of families with 3- to 6-year-old children 



ii^^L _ _ _ _ Percent of 

Income Lev #t . Percent of Population Enroll e d Children 

$4, Odd and under 13.2 50. I 

$4.ddi - 8,d0d 17.0 34.3 

$8.ddi - u.ddd 13.2 10.Z 

lii.ddi - is.ddd 7.4 2.7 

$13,dGi and over 49.2 2.2 

Percent receslving public 

assistance: lO.? 51.6 

Racial/Ethnic Distribution 
Race/Ethnic Group 

White 35.7 0.7 

Black 62.5 99.3 

Hispanic 0«0 q^q 

Asian 1.2 did 

Native American 0.6 d.d 



Percent single-parent 
families: 36.0 66.9 



Employment Status of loW-lhcome population 

1. Singlerpareht families 

Percent employed: 48.4 

2. Two-parent families ...^ 

Percent both ^ployed 27.5 

Percent one OTp1oyed_ 37.4 

Percent neither employed 13.8 
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indicates that the program is erirbnihg families primarily from the 
lowest level of its target area population. 

Section e of Table 2 compares tfies racial/ethnic distribution of chil- 
dren enrolled in the program with the distribution of 3- to 6-year old 
Children Of 1ow-incbm? ($11,000 or less) families In the program's approx- 
imate service delivery area, based on 1980 census data. Although the cen- 
sus data are several years bid, and although tJie census area used for this 
analysis includes some areas outside of the program's irnnedlate service 
delivery area, it appears that there Is a substantial proportion of White 
fimll L^s in the area who are not being reached by the program, the per- 
centage of single-parent families enrolled in the program (66.9) is much 
higher than the percentage among low-Income families with children aged 3-6 
in the counties served by Prbgraun S. The census bureau's employment stat- 
istics confirm the high level of need In this area. 

Head Start Program staff members reported that there have been fluctua- 
tions In birthrates, and shifts In the location of eligible families the 
past several years. They also reported some increase in working parents 
and In family income but not enough increase to enable families to move out 
of poverty. There are also more handiCiipped children in the program hsw* 
Staff attributed that partially to a change in parental attitude toward the 
handicapped. That is, parents are more willing to admit that a problem 
exists and to seek help; there is less stigma attached to having a handi- 
capped child. Staff also reported an increase in Black families In the 
four-county area as well as a number of 'urai poor mbving to federally sub- 
sidized housing in cities or towns. 

The other chlldcare agencies also reported pbpulatlon shifts resulting 
in what one director called "a shift from rural pbverty tb urban pbverty." 
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The director of the daycare agency, a former Head Start teacher, said that 
the medietl needs of the eligible popalatlon In terms of Impetigo and worms 
are net ds severe and extensive as before. She also felt that better hous- 
ing and Jobs are available to poor people now than four yesrs ago. All 
respondents felt that the types of problcns and needs of Head Start- 
eligible families had not changed a great deal over time. Even with higher 
salaries, the problons of trying to survive and the difficulties brought 
about by lack of education and resources remain significant. Family prob- 
lems mehtibhed included child abuse and drug and alcohol problems. However, 
the Head Start staff stated that more attention is being given to these 
problems than in the pasti The Social Services Coordinator also reported 
ill increase in teenaged pregnancies in the conmunity. 

A church-based daycare center in one of the counties reported providing 
chlldcare, nutrition, transportation, and attention to medical and dental 
needs of the families her program serves. The program had 30 title XX 
daycare slots, three of which were vacant at the time of the visit, they 
were also serving three other families who were paying fees, the director 
felt that i.iost of the childcare needs in her town were being met either by 
Head Start, childcare agencies or by relatives caring for children. She 
said, "Some children from dilapidated houses are walking the streets 
uncared for, some of school age, some younger." She was unable to estimate 
the number but felt there were a lot of them out in the rural areas in the 
county. The daycare agency in the city where the Head Start offices are 
located provides a variety of services to children aged 2 - 13, including a 
preschool reading and math readiness class, music, daycare, language 
instruction (Arabic), and an evening study hall. The program provides ser- 
vices on a sliding scale to families below USOA income scale and for $25 a 
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weeR to tfibse over Income, The director felt that the need for academic 
assistance for children and chlldcare for teen-^aged parents was going 



The third agency Interviewed provides services in a nearby city also 
served by the Head Start progratm. The program serves 2- to 6-year-olds j 
jarovldlhg thati notrltlbn services and a currlculwn Including reading and 
math readiness^ The director felt that the chlldcare needs of the commu- 
nity were being met^ 

Head Start staff explained that many grandparents or other relatives 
live hear enough to help care for children while parents work. This may 
explain the apparent contradiction between the large numbers of unserved 
eligible families and the perception of those Interviewed that most chlld- 
care heeds were being met. 



Coyrnionity Needs As^gs^ment Proce^^ 



The Head Start program reported doing a needs assessment every three 
years with contlnabus updates. The Social Services Coordinator places 
newly acquired Information regarding buslnesSi Industry, and services in a 
file which Is readily at hand when the program Is ready to do the. complete 
needs assessment. In doing the needs assessment, staff gather carmiuhlty 
Information by questionnaire from community agencies, contact state 
agencies, such as the Research & Oeveiopmeht Center In the capital and the 
local Chamber of Coffinerce for statistical data. The latest community needs 
assessment report used data f-m these sources as well as from a door-tb- 
door survey of target area families conducted by the Head Start program In 
1984. The heeds assessmeht reported oh family characteristics, including 
ethnicity, heads of household Ihformatloh, emplbyment, and welfare utlliza- 
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t1on as well as characteristics of children aged 9-6, chlldcare needs and 
family needs. 

Needs assessment data are used to locate the families most In need of 
Head Start servic s and provided the reason for recently moving a class- 
room site from one tbWri to anotfteri Staff also reported using the Informa- 
tion to determine the number of eligible children within the four counties 
served and the type of model to be offered. The latest needs assessment 
showed a need for a classroom in another area, but the program has been 
unable to provide It due to lack of funds. The program staff reported that 
whenever the program has been unable to provide what 1s needed It has been 
due to lacic of funds. 



Recruitment Process 

tr,e major responsibility for recruitment activities lies with the 
Social Services Director. Activities are carried out during the month of 
January for the program year that begins the following September. The fol- 
lowing chart depicts the progrlm's recruitment process. 



Activity 

Notices that Applications 
will be taken - TV* 

Newspaper ads 



Handbills 

Radio 

Dobr-to-< 



1- 



cations** 



Time geriixi 
January 

January 

January 
January 
February 



♦Considered least effective 
**Cons1dered most effective 



Place 
Two area TV stations 



Four newspapers serving 
the 4 counties 



Churches, public places 
Area radio stations 
4 counties 
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Soing door to door with program applications was considered a vitally 
Important activity by the Social Service Coordinator. He explained that In 
order to reach the most needy families, family service workers heeded to go 
out and talk with people and to explain to then that they must provide 
documentation of family Income, their child's Inmunizatlrhv, and the 
child's birth. He said that families often need assistance In getting 
birth certificates and Immunization records due to their lacic of education 
and understanding of how systems work. Both the Social Services Coordina- 
tor and the Program Director reported that there has been a concern on the 
part of the regional office about going door to door, possibly thinking 
that they were not going into the White areas to recruits They reported 
that they have approached both Blacks and Whites in the door-to-door cam- 
paign and consider it well worth doing even if there are, as the Director 
put it, "certain racist reactions." The notices broadcast on television 
were seen as the least effective rec uitmerit strategy because target fami- 
lies repvirtedly do not watch at the time public service notices are shown. 



Cooperation/Coordination with Othef^qeflcies 

In discussing coordination and cooperatlbn with other agencies. Head 
Start staff members reported that they regularly send letters to other 
agencies asking for referrals* Agencies Include the Department of Health 
and Human services, the State Board of Health's crippled children's sei- 
vices, and the regional mental health agency. The leUers list Head Start 
services and income guldellnfes, and Invite agencies to visit Head Start 
centers* The Social Services Coordinator reported that the welfare depart- 
ment 1s really the only agency that provides referrals, although a few may 
conie from the Department of Mental Health. Head Start staff members report 
that it would be difficult for them to refer children to other chlldcare 



agencies because these might have a fee, and people would feel they were 
"shifting them off to another agency*" The Director explained that for 
this reason Head Start would not refer families to other chlldcare agencies 
unless the families were above income guidelines. 

When asked about staff perceptions that the program received relatively 
few referrals, the program staff explained that people In social work posi- 
tions In the state are often political appointees with no social work 
training and experience. It appears that a Black-edmlnistered, predom- 
inantly Black program might not be considered for referrals by other 
agencies, particularly if the needy family were White. It was also 
reported that large numbers of needy Black families In that state go 
i-nserved because their needs are not a priority to the social workers just 
described. The program currently has only six White children. Staff 
reported informally that at one time when they had a White classroom 
teacher there were more White children in her class and that it appears 
some White families are Uncomfortab ^e with having their children in a pre- 
dominantly Black Classroom. 

The directors of all three other chlldcare ^gencfss interviewed were 
Black. They reported referring Income-eligible families to Head Start If 
their programs were unable to accomnodate them or if the children were 
handicapped. These agencies also reported that they did not receive 
referrals from other social service agencies in their areas. One chlldcare 
agency reported receiving one or two referrals from Head Start each year. 
A Second said her program had some children In it who were also 1r Head 
Start and that she had recently worked cooperatively with Head Star*, to 
reet the needs of a child thought to have emotional problems. 
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Enrol laieat 

Criteria for enrollment include incofnej handicaps, welfare recijsieritSi 
age of children (with priority given to 5-year-old$) , family size, single 
parents, and family Instability. When It comes time to Select children for 
enrollment, a Screening Conmlttee meets, this committee includes members 
of the Policy Council, social service wbrkers* educational staff, and par- 
ents. The Social Services Director trains the conmlttee on selection 
criteria and the screening process. Committee members then sort applica- 
tions according to the silection criteria and rate each application accord- 
ing to a point system, those children receiving the highest number of 
points are selected for enrollment In Sejstember. 

The Social Service Coordinator estimates that 92 percent of the fami- 
lies currintly enrolled are In the "most needy* category but reports that 
even If the 8 percent currently ov . ; -ome were not being served, the 
kinds Of needs Seen would not cfian^ ^ ch4 nature of the program. He said, 
"Our families are still of the same educational level, class, and under- 
standing of how to use resources and how to create a stable h&tm.' Thus, 
in addition to concerns around Income, welfare, and handicaps, the Head 
Start program staff feels that family education, resources, and problems 
are important indicators of family need for Head Start. In many cases, the 
cy^le of poverty, poor health and malnutrition, low literacy rate, and 
little help or hope for breaking that cycle make even over-Income families 
in the area this program serves fall into the "most needy" category by most 
definitions. Since the prograim already considers Itself to be serving the 
most needy, the staff feels there would be little effect on the program If 
more of the most needy were enrolled unless the nature of the needs 
changed. 
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the Social Services Coordihator reported that many of the lowest income 
families are late makinf appilcatlohs and can't "get thenselves together" 
to get their children's birth certificates arid immurilzatlbri records even 
with assistance from the staff. This affects the jjrbgram's ability to 
serve these faninies and results in slots §b1rig to tftbse who may qualify 
but be somewhat less needy. Some families appear to rieed more help from 
the program In completing application requlraiierits prior to selection so 
that they may be considered for enrol imerit wheri program vacaricles occur. 

The length of the waiting list varies from ceriter to ceriter with some 
centers having no waiting list at ail* The total across the seven centers 
was 78 families in Septesnber 1985. The shortest ceriter list had 8 families 
on It, the longest 52. Waiting list ehlldreri are listed according to the 
number of points given them by the selectlbri cbnmlttee and are called In 
the order they appear on the list, waitlrig list families were less needy 
than enrolled famlllts in terms of Iricbme. The medlari income of enrolled 
families was $3i000-$3,999 as compared to a medlari of $5,000 - $5,999 for 
waiting list families. However, iri all other Indicators of need, there was 
very little difference betweeri erirolled and waiting list families. There 
were no over-lricbme families bri either list. About half the families ori 
each list were bri public asslstarice, and there was only a slight difference 
in the perceritage bf sirigle-parerit families. Nearly 67 percent of the 
enrolled arid 64 percerit bf the waltlrig list families were slngle-pareht 
families. The family size bf enrolled families was slightly larger, but 
there was little differerice Iri the educational levels or employment levels 
of the ehrnlied arid waltlrig list mothers. 

Waltlrig list children were cbrislderably ybunge Tiled children, 

with brily 12.8 percent bf than being 5 years old, d to 49.3 per- 

cerit bf the erirolled ehlldreri. thp;e was a much higher percentage of 
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4-j'Bar-olds on the waiting llst^ 75.6 peirtt^^ , compared to Ai.t percent 
4-jfear-olds among enrolled children. This Is explained by the fact that 
the program currently gives priority to 5-year-61ds since there is no kin- 
dergarten program in the state^ 

In 1986-87, the State Is to Institute kindergarten programs to serve 
all children who are 5 by September 1. Staff manbers report that this will 
mean that Head Start will be serving more 4-year-6lds In the future. 

Perhaps because of the great need for Head Start services in its catch- 
ment area, the program rarely recruits families who then decline to enroll 
their children. Change of location, the need for full-day childcare, or a 
decision to place a child in kindergarten are the reasons families cite for 
declining to emzU their children* The Program Director said, "Families 
don't have a lot of resources available to them, so we are i:heir last or 
only resort. Few actually decline." The program favors enrolling children 
right up until the last month of class, according to the Social Services 
Coordinator who said, "If tfiey can get 30 seconds of training, that's goot* 
for them." 

this program has relatively few physically handicapped children, 61 Out 
of 871* and only 26 parents with health problems. However* the degree of 
poverty is indicated by the fact that 424 families (374 sine Yrent fami- 
lies and 59 two-parent families) are currently receiving some form of pub- 
lic assistance, even though 314 mothers (171 single, 143 married) are 
OTployed and 193 fathers in two-parent families have jobs. 

Attendance and At tri t ion 

Each Head Start center keeps records of the total ehronniint, total 
number of daily absences, number of children absent for three or more 
consecutive days the previous week, and a record of contacts with families 
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Whose children had three consecutive absence^; Each month » every center 
prepares a monthly administrative report detailing attendance data* new 
enrol Itnehts and dropouts as well as Information on nutrition, social ser- 
vices, parent meetings, heeded building repairs, needed support, sugges- 
tions for Improvemeht In services and details of center problatis. The pro- 
gram does hot have excused absences; they just (So a dally count, following 
up with the family after the third consecutive absence, according to tha 
Education Coordinator. Their attendaice rate for the 5 months surveyed for 
the study wts 91.? percent, a reported Improvement over thit of the last 
few years due to staff stressing the Importance of att nee and doing a 
thorough Job of fallowing up oh absences. 

The prbgram will theoretically carry a child up to 30 days if the 
absence Is for a good reason, however staff reported that they have never 
had a child absent that longs Should a program slot open up, "rhe ceriter 
staff would move to fill that vacancy Ininedlately, within less than five 
days. Staff reported having few dropouts after December and taking hew 
children as late In the year as It Is feasible for the child to still 
receive benefit from the services — at least until early April, spst 
dropouts only occur when a family moves from the area. This usually happens 
because the family Is looking for employnent or for better jobs or housing. 
One staff manber said, "This state being the bottom of the totem f-^\e as 
regards education and employment would be the reason to leave." 9ut of the 
thirteen centers, however, there are reportedly only s or 6 drspbuts all 
year with some centers never having a dropout. During thi December to 
April period, there were 6 dropouts, a rate of 0.7 percent. Six hew fami- 
lies were enrolled during that time to replace them* All dropouts were due 
to families having moved from the area. 
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Observatlbhs and eoncltisloni 

Although only able to serve about 44 percent of the 4-year ^oids and 54 
percent of the 5-year-61ds according to the estimates made by this study, 
the program's direct recruitment efforts enabled it to enroll ihcome- 
ellglble families for idO percent of Its program slots thd to itiilhtalh that 
enrol Iment throughout the year. A high attendance rate also indicates that 
the needy children are actually receiving the services offered. 

The level of need of enrolled and walling list families appeared to be 
comparable except that pro-sram staff indlcateo that sortie Waiting list fami- 
lies were late registering because even with the assistance of Head Start, 
they had difficulty meeting the documentation requlranents. if such fami- 
lies are, as staff Indicated, more needy than those Who completed their 
reqalrenents, perhaps a-JUional help is heeded to ehsi-re that all appli- 
cants have completed the re^jirefflents for enrol Irtieht r - to selection. 
The only way the program could serve a higher perceh- ^e ; the eligible 
families in its catchment area v ,ld be to expand the facilities - a move 
that would require additional fu.i^ing. 
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PROGRAM H CASE STUDY ftSPORT 



The Program a nd e o nwunlty 

Oper£ted by a Conmunlty Action brganlzatlon* this Head Start Program 
rarves low-lncone children and families In three cdntnunltles In the county; 
services In one additional comnunity are provided through a delegate 
agency. The county, with 21 municipalities ranging from affluent suburbs 
to busy Inner cities, has a total population that exceeds 560,000^ About 
80 percent of the population Is Black* 8 percent is Hispanic, and 12 per- 
cent White a*?^ other groups. The Head Start program serves low-Income ram- 
llles In three co-ftninltlss through tht grantee, and in ♦■he township through 
a delegate agency. The higf.ly industrialized nature of this area <s obvi- 
ous from t;^ smokestacfes and factories visible from the maze of highways 
one encounter J upon leavlny the nearby airport* The major Industries are 
manufacturing, construction contracting, financial /Insurance, real estate, 
small services, comnuni cations and utilities* There are a total of 11,777 
businesses ^'sVoylng about a quarter of a million worlcersi in recrnt years 
a number sf nvijor anployers have either moved away or reduced their labor 
force in tJte county, contributing to a 10 percent unonpldyment rate. The 
Head Start Director cHaracterlzed the area's population as high.v mobile, 
resulting in the need for constant recruiting by the Hea-; Start staff. 

The Head Start Director'': office Is located at the grantee offices, 
which also house a day care center, some 20-30 minutes* orlve from the Head 
Start centers* Funded for 177 children, the prbgran has a current actual 
enrol iment of 153 at the time of the site visit, and an average enrol Imsnt 
of 152 for the period December i985-Apr11 1986. There ard two full-day 
classrooms and three classrocns providing double stsslons. the program 
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reduced the number of full -day classes a number of years i'.^o In response to 
the reallzatlcih that, since there Was not a large number of working par- 
ents, It could serve more families by enrolling children for naif Jays In 
double sessions* The program also operatec: a nome-based program for a 
yeari but found it was not meeting family needs. Table 1 sumnarlzes this 
basic information about the program. 

Table 2 shows seme basic co.:mun1ty donographlcs of low-Income families 
witn 3- to 5-year bid chlldreh In the area served by Program H based on 
1960 census data* The Income distribution of the cormunltles served by 
Program H indicates a smaller proportion of low-Income families than is 
tr for rr^it ff the sites In this study. The income distribution of 
« rciiea fai.r'i1es Indicates that the program Is enrolling families from the 
lower end of the 1ow-1ncbfsie population In the community, with a third ot 
•he fcinllles earning less than $4,308 per year. 

Section C of Table 2 compares the racial/ethnic iilstrlbutlon of chn- 
dren enrolled In the program with the dlstrlbutlori o^" 3- to 5-year-old 
children of low-lricbtne ($11,888 5r less) families In the program's approxi- 
mate service-delivery area, based on $30 census data. Although the census 
data are several years bid, and although the census area used for this ana- 
lysis hciudes some areas outside of the program's 1iTr"»dlate service deliv- 
ery area. It appears that tSe program enrolls a higher proportion of Black 
families (69.4 percent) In relation to the population proportion (41.7 per- 
cent). It may be that there Is a higher proportion of Black families at 
the lower level of the Income distribution, even among low-income families. 
The percentage of single-parent families enrolled in the program (79.4) is 
higher than the percentage among low-Income famlllas with children aged 3-5 
in the conmunlty served by Program H (SC.4), EfflplOymeht statistics from 
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TABbE i 
PRQGIl*^ H FAST SHEET 



HHS Region if 

Area Ser tJrbar- 

Agency Type eAA 

Program Hddel(s) Offered Std. Fall Day 

Doable Session 

Total Funded Ehrdllmeht (Fall 1985) 177 

Average Actual Enrollmeht (12/85-4/86) 152 

Ni.'^nber of Ch1ld-i.n on Waiting List (Fall 1985) 0 

Percent Enrblltnent by Age (Fall 1985) 

3-year-qlds 58.8 

'year-olds 41.2 

Average Daily Attendance Rate (12/85-4/86) SS.o 

Average Monthly Dropout Rate (12/85-4/86) 1.3 

Percentage of Eligible Children Served 

3- year-old$ 30 

4- year-olds 19 

State- or City-Funded Pre-kindergarten Yes 

Number of 4-year-olds enrolled 468 
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TABLE 2 

PROGRAM AND COMMUNITY DEMOGRAPHICS 
PROGRAM H 



income distribution of families with 3~ to 5-year-old children 

::zz:::z z z _ PerCBnt Of . 

Income Leg ei Percent of Population Enrolled Children 

$4,660 and under 7.9 33.7 

$4,661 - 8, Odd 7.0 43,3 

$0,661 - ll.ddd 5.3 11.5 

$11,061 -::13,0dd 2.5 7.1 

$11,001 and over 77.4 4.5 

Percent receiving public 

assistance: g.o 75.2 



Racial/Ethnic Distribution 
Racial / E tfrflie^ 41^3 up 

White 39.1 13.9 

Black il.; 69,4 

Hispanic i.-.j ip,0 

Asian 0.0 0.; 

Native Americsn 0.6 b.O 

Other 0.6 0.0 

Percent single-parent families: 56.4 79.4 

Emplopient Status of IdW-lneome population In the cofnnunlty 

1. Slhfle-pareht feunilles 

Percent anpldyed: 22.7 

Two-parent families- _ 

Percent both employed 14.7 

Percent one en^lbyed 77.9 

Percent heithar emprbyed 7.4 
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the 1980 census show an unusually high uneinployrfieht rate among slhgle- 
paren*; families; 

Fifty-nine percent of the enrolled children are 3-year-olds and 41 per- 
cent are 4. Eighty percent of the families are smgie-pareht families, 
which have an avarage of two children each. Seventy-five parcel: of the 
families are receiving pi^islic assistance (AFDG), 27 percent of the mc^heri 
are employed, either part-time or fui Ntlme, arid 55 percent of the mothers 
are estimated to bi Head Start graduates. The proe-wi estimates that about 
a quarter of the mothers fc-rt urider the age of 18 wh<»n their first child 
was born. The racial ethnic group dIstributlOri Of erirblled chlldreri Is 14 
percent White, 69 percent Blackj 17 percerit Hispariie arid less than 1 per- 
cent Asian, roughly paralleling the ethril? propbrtloris in the area. 

The program enploys 27 full-time arid 6 part- Ime staff. Eight of the 
staff are Head Start parerits. Iri addltlori to the Director and a Secretary, 
staff includi art Educatlbri eobrdlriatbr, a Social Services Coordinator, a 
Parent InvolvCTent CooriJIriatbr, flealtfi Ebordlriatbr, Special Needs Coordina- 
tor, a Family Service Rbrlcer, a part-time Nutrition Coordinator and 14 
classroom staff (6 teachers, 5 full-time tsacher assistants and 2 part-time 
teacher assistants). Tj,e average classroom has 16 to 18 children for every 
two adults. Half of the classroom teachers have college degrees in early 
childhood education"; ribrie of the teachers or aides has the CDA Credential. 
Five Of the 14 tl?ssrbbm staff (teachers and teacher assistants) are new 
this year. Iri discussirig staff turribver, the Head Start Director pointed 
but that it has becbme Iricreasingry difficult to retain qualified teachers 
because of the higher salaries paid by the pibllc schools for teaching in 
their pre-iciridergarteri program. 
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CoffiHUhlty Needs Assessment Process 

The New Jersey program conducts a comnunlty needs sssassiitnt (?very 
thrie yearSj arid does an annual update^ Much of the inforTw-ion comes from 
other agencies In the eamiuhity — daycare programs (number- of slots, num- 
^9.r enrolled* etc.). superlritehdent of schools (namber of chl'dren eligible 
for free luhch program), mayor's office, health departments. The state 
welfare department provide?- statistics on the nojiber of preschool -age chll- 
drin In AFDC families^ When she f1r«t c&:^ie to the program six years ago, 
the Director found it difficult to keep Informed about the needs of the 
coomunlty, but now that she has had the time to build good relationships 
with various comnunlty agencies. It Is much easier to be knowledgeable 
about coninuhlty heeds ^ 

In addition to a trend toward Increasing numbers of younger children in 
the coifinunitles served by Head Start, recent comnunlty needs assessments 
have Shown a large riaiiber of single-parent families, growing nuni'jers 
of chlldrih in foster care, ah Increase In the number of parents entering 
training programs (e.g*, «3TPA), and an increase in the nujif^jr of handl- 
ctpped children with developmental delays (gross snd fine motor) and chil- 
dren with social anc? onotlonal adjustments, there is a critical need 
for subsldizsd housing In the cajsrdnltles served by the Drogram, arid the 
target areas cbntalhlhg Income-eligible families are shiftlrig, creatlrig 
some difficulties In serving those families due to the problans Iri idcatlrig 
affordable facllltlesi The characteristics of parerits are chariging: they 
arft becwrlrig younger; many teenagers are becoming parents; and ari estimated 
*5 percent of the parents are functionally Illiterate, to the poirit where 
thiy need extensive help In completing program appllcatioris. The racial/ 
ethnic cbu^bsltloh of the target comnunltles has been chatrglrig also, with 
Increasing Hispanic (Cuban, South and Central Amerlcari), Haitlari, and Eurb- 
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pean (s.g.i Portuguese) populatlehSi An increase !n the number of illegal 
aliens has complicated both heeds asse$^.Tient and recruitment and enrollment 
activities due to the lacic of birth, health and Income records. 

The results of the cbrinunltj^ heeds assessmehts have been used for pro- 
gram planning, sy^h as Idehtlfyihg the klhds of help families will need. 
One Of the tnajor uses of the cbmnahltj^ heeds assessmeht recehtly has beer 
to danohstrate the heed for more programs for 3-year-6lds. Data obtained 
for this study indicate that 70 perceht of the eligible 3-year-olds are not 
being served by either Head Start or the public preschool program. The 
population Shift to increasing hanbers of youhger children 1h relation to 
the total population of preschobl-age cfilldreh mehtiohed above is occur- 
ring at the same time that the public schools are increasingly competing 
for eligible 4-year-blds. 

This is the first year ih which a full-lsy program has been offered. 
To two of the cbimiohities the full -day program was institiited because over 
the past two years Head Start had been losing children tc fu^^-day daycare 
programs. When asked why the entire program was not full-day, the Social 
Services ebbrdlhator hoted that the need did not 2.;lst to that extent in 
the cbninuhity. 

Needs assessmehts have also been used by the program for detentlihihg 
areas to target recruitment activities, the sociil services cbbrdihatbr 
uses a street map of the comnunitlis jerved with specific helghbbrl.idds 
markpd as having concentrations of eligible families. Ihformatibh that has 
enabled staff to target house-to-: by le reeruitmint has beeh the must seful 
outcome of the coimiunity needs assess -vnts. Cbninuhity neso^ assessmenc 
data are not useU for a!terlrjfj ehrdnn/ihi. criter^.; becar'-.e as ths 51 rector 
stated, if famnics are 1- ie*d, the' f e i.i hssd* The informatian oh 
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other agencies' servlcesi hoWeveri is asafal for avoiding duplication of 
services. 

Recruitment Process 

The Director, Social Services Coordinator and Family Stdrvlce Worker 
provided their perspectives on recraltment. The " strategies include 
handing out flyers through the city recreation dr -? '^^.:ts^ putting up 
posters around town, ads In the Yellow Pages, notit :^ m the Head Start 
newsletter. Inserting flyers In letters that go out from the welfare 
Department, a booth at the local he-:th fair, word-of^nouthi referrals from 
other agencies and door-td-door canvassing. Recruitment literature is 
printed in rngiish, Spanish and Haitian Creole. The Family Service woricer 
participates in the dddr-td-dddr recruitment, taking along flyers and a 
"recrul -^^int survey" for recording Information on area residents. She Is 
accanpanied by a parent wfid speaks Haitian Creole and French. Some of tH« 
neighborhoods are extranely "run down," making it increasingly difficult to 
get volunteers to do the ddor-td-door recruitment. 

The personal contact provided by the door-to-door activities, however, 
is seen as one of the most effective recruitment strategies. The other 
activity that has proven to be effective for this program has been the 
1.-. ertian of flyers 1r> Welfare Department envelopes* with tear-sheets that 
can be retdrned to the progr 'i. Radio and TV announconents are seen as 
lean effective, and only two or three families learn dbOut the program 
thr;ogh newsoaper ads. Fliers have limited effectlvf .iess because so many 
parenwS have difficulty reading. 

Tne annw<al recruitment process* under the direction of the Social Ser- 
vices Ccijrdinator, begins in Januiry with the distributldn of flyers, and 
door-to-door recryitment takes place in March and April. The Parent 
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Ihvdlvatleht Cbordlhatbr Is also Involved^ and attenpts are made to use 
parent voluntee : to help with dbbr-to-door recruitment (six parents have 
been involved t • ■ year). Qhce a family expresses Interest in enrolling a 
child, a reg- i - appblhtmeht Is made and the family Is guided ihrou^h 
the application process, prbbf bf Income Is established, health records are 
Obtained and parents are Informed about additional Information needed for 
enrol imehti 

When asiced about targeting program recruitment efforts, the Social Ser- 
vices ebordihator repbrted that they were mandated to recruit from the most 
needy areas bf town, as designated by t ^e census information. In fact. She 
saldj In one cbimiunlty the city office was unaware of pockets of poverty 
Identified by the Head Start program. The door-to-doer recruiting referred 
to above Is specifically set up by city streets to cover the areas where 
the greatest need exists. "We are definitely recru;t1ng the most needy," 
t> 1 cbbrdinatc ' said. The Family Service Worker, herself a Head Start par- 
ent, f?it that M the Head Start-eligible families In their target areas 
kil2»- about the prbgranii 

This year the program has been experiencing some difficulty in ach1*v~ 
irig full enrollment. This is attributed, In part, to the "competing" 
Chi Idcare programs that attract Head Start-eligible children, in particu- 
lar, the public schools in Nev Jersey cffer a pre-kindergarten program and 
interviewees reportec; tr.at they are increasingly finding parents who prefer 
a preschool program that is under the auspices of the public schools, 
partly for the presumed adva tage it might provide their child up&n r-i ter- 
ing kindergarten, there was also some feeJing that recruitment staff might 
need to work a little harder under these circumstances in order to fin all 
the program's slots. 
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Estimates obtained for this study show that Head Start is serving about 
19 percent of the eligible 4-year-olds in its service delivery area. When 
Head Start and public school pre-kindergarten program enrollments are added 
together, however, the picture changes dramatically with virtually all of 
the 4-year-olds being served. Only 30 percent of the 3-year-blds are being 
served, however. 

Although the Director and the Social Service Cdbrdihator keeb "bn tbp" 
of all recruitment aci:ivities, there are nb systanatie records ^jst bf the 
dates, frequencies or extent of each type of activity (e.g., do; .--tb-dbcr 
canvassing, freilings, ads, etc.). the effectiveness bf varior- recruitment 
activities 12 evaluated through staff discussibns bf what has ippened 
thrbughbut th« recruitment period. The records that are itiaihislned on each 
family include ioformation on how the family fbund but abba" the prbgram. 
About 36 percfenL of the families enrblletl in the fall bf 1985 were directly 
recruited by t:i<i ram, 54 ^isrcent initiated contact themselves and 10 
percent came turt-.j, mrtrrtli from bther agencies. 



ebbper a tibn/eoordi nation w ith Other Agencies 

The Head start Direc^-. estimated that hiftweeh 5 and 10 percent bf 
enrollment come? through referrals from other agencies, and that this rep- 
resents an increase over previous years. Referrals come frbm the Divisibn 
of Youth and Family Services (DYFS) -- the child proteetive services — if 
the child has had social and atiotional adjustment problems, from AFDO, the 
city health departments * the Ibcal boards bf edueatlbn and Oathblic coinnu- 
nlty Charities. oWs referrals have priority (depending bn the total fam- 
ily needs), but the program doesn't specifically "reserve* a certain number 
of op'snings for referral enrol Imerits* 
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Htaci Start has excellent relations with ^ther agencies largely because 
Of the !ohg-term Ihvolvatieht of the Bi rector and the Social Services Coor- 
dinator going back twenty years* (For example, the Social Services Coordi- 
nator has been president of the Prbtectivt Services Cbancil for the past 
two years.) fhrough her and the Director's participation in Board of Edu- 
cation ffleetingsi city council meetings. Protective Services Coi'-cll and so 
fcrth, these agencies have become highly aware of Net- Start f^i thdt 
"referrals become easys" 

Head Start also refers children to other agencies -- a number equal to 
about 20 pereeht of tfie Head Start enrollment is referred each year, this 
Includes referrals for welfare benefits, protective services, the public 
schools' preschool handicapped pr6g'*am and to daycare providers with Title 
XX slots* (Families who are over-income as far as Haad Start is concerned, 
may in sSiw cases, qualify within the sliding scale of Title XX.) 

One of tiie other agencies providing a form of child care in one of the 
Head Start cbmnuhities (a half-day program operated by the city recreatibh 
department) reported that it did not refer children to Heevi Start. The sup- 
ervisor of this prograun currently pircelvid Head Start as limited to cer- 
tain kinds of families (whereas the recreation department accepted children 
from families of all income levels) and incorrectly saw Head Start as 
■filled up." The director of Conmunity Coordinated ChJld Care reported 
that her agency referred families to Head S*-.grt if they did not heed fail- 
day care. In conmenting on ways of meeting coriitiunlty . aeds, she expressed a 
desire to see more sharing of resources (such as space and leadership) 
between Head Start and other agencies « for example, to pilot extended-day 
Head Start services. Unfortunately^ Head Start does hot have the space or 
resources to meet such needs. 
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Enrollment 



The grantee has a systanatic process for selecting children into the 
prbgranii After the applications are completed and various information on 



the family Is documented (e.g., type of family, Income verified, public 



assistance received, medical and psychological needs assessment^ and so 



forth), the Selection Screening eomnittee meets to review ind p lorltizi 
the appl icatldnsi This Is done by assigning points to each idmily based on 
the follcwing criteria 

• Family tocOTe^^- basic federal crit^ given if within 
guidelines; one point subtracted if oyer-tncome but within USOA 
guidelines^ -if a choice has tc be made between 'uwo families with 
the sanie Income, the length of time they have been at that income 
level is considered. 

• Age -- Priority given to the older 4-year-olds; r(5 points given 
for applicant's age^ first all 4 1/2-year-olds are screened* then 
all 4-year-olds, then all 3 1/2-year-olds, and so forth. 

• Sisabled-^^ Disabled children take priority over able bodied chil- 
dren. Degree of disability is of no concern. 

• Stress Each stressful situation is given one point (a given fam- 
ily may have more than one) J this is an aria that requires individ- 
ual Interpretation^ Examples of family stress include having an 
abused or neglected childj having a disabled family msuber, foster 
child^ over-crowded living coflditions, one-parent fafflily nd dr-ug or 
alcohol abuse. Referrals from DYFS (children's protective ser" ) 
take priority over other applicants. 

The Selection Screening Committee is made up of the following f ^rtividuals: 



t Two Head Start parents 

• One Head Start grandparent 

• Head Start Oirectur 

• Head Start Social Service Coordinator 

• Head Start Parent Involvement Coordinator 



• One Head Start teacher 



• One Head Start lissistant teacher 

• three non-program members (a social wbrlter, lay therapist and a rep- 
resentative from a local service agency)* 
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Each member of the Selection Screening edninlttee Irtdepehdehtly reviews 
each application and assigns points. Then the cbninlttee ma»:es a joint 
decision about each child/family. Three of the staff Interviewed serve on 
this committee and all felt that this process essentially defines what the 
*most needy" families are. As the Director expressed it, all the families 
in the program are "most needy." She also pointed out that need Is 
affected by the context * and since there is no other program that can pro- 
vide the services Head Start does, all the fafnilieis are needy. The Social 
Services Coordinator explained that if the family is needy in financial 
terms and has problems, she believes that the children will be those 'iost 
in need of the program. On the other hand, she believes that all children 
can potentially benefit from Head Start, so long as ther^ is a good educa- 
tional curriculum, parent involvement and health and social services. 

Family needs an also taken into aecbuht when assigning children to one 
of the two program dptions (full-day or part-day) i If the parents are in a 
training program cr woricing, children can attend the full-day program. If 
the parents are not working, are working part-time or working at night, 
children are placed in the half-day progranii The half-day program operates 
as a double session* with a mdrhirig session from 8:38 to 12:00 and an 
afternoon session from 1:00 to 4:30* ehildren who live close to the center 
are enrolled in the morhlhg session (depending upon the parents' schedule) 
and those who live further away attend in the afternoon. 

When asked what they thought might be the Impact on the program if 
their enrblimeht had a greater proportion of the "most needy," the Family 
Service Worker felt that it would place more donands on the staff and that, 
perhaps* they wouldn't be able to serve as many children as they do now 
(without increasing staff and resources)* The Social Services Coord1nator» 
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however, felt that this would have no effect on the program, since they are 
already enrolling the most needy families. There are rare occasions when 
an eligible child would not be enrolled, but this would happen only If the 
child had a behavioral or anotlonal problem that caused him or her tc be 
dangerous to others, or If the child' ^ handicap were such that the child 
would benefit more from another type of setting. In those cases, the child 
would be referred to another program (e.g., to the New Jersey pre- 
iclndergarten handicapped program where there Is a teacher-child ratio of 
1:8). 

The program places no official limit on the number of years that a 
family can continue to enroll Its children. But, the Social Services 
Coordinator explained. Head Start would take a close look at a family that 
had several children In the program to see If the family really continued 
to need Head Start. In reality-, there Is a very small number of families 
In this situation. 

On occasion, families are recruited for the program who subsequently 
decline to enroll their children. Head Start staff said that there are a 
lot of different reasons for this some parents feel there's too much 
paperwork involved, some don't believe children should receive shots^ some 
resist the psychological separation from their child, some feel the prdgram 
is not "Christian enough," some don't like the prospect of "burdensome" 
parent Involvement, some decide to enroll their child into another program 
(particularly full^day care or the public school program) and some move 
away between the time of application and selection, the Social Service 
(Coordinator felt that one characteristic of the families who decline to 
enroll their children Is that some are from different cultures and view 
Head Start's efforts to help as prying Into Internal family affairs. The 



abotit the basic necessities that they can't handle wbrrylhg aBbot sending 
their children to Head Start. 

When there Is no more room for eligible children In the prbgrami their 
names are placed on a waiting list. Typically, the waiting list consists 
of three types of families: (1) those Whose children are not yst three, 
(2) those who have completed all docMnehtatloh required for the -application 
process, and (3) those who have made application bat don't have all their 
documentation completed (birth certificate, Ihocalatlohs, physicals, etc.). 
At the time of the site visit, there was no waiting list and the program 
was under-enrolled. During the period Beconber 1985 to April 1986, the 
program's actual enrollment averaged only 85*9 percent of Its funded 
enrollment level. 



Attendance and Attrition 

Attendance records are Icept at each center and maintained by the 
child's teacher, informatlbh is recorded oh monthly sheets that show the 
number of children in attendance for each day of the month. This format 
irakes It easy for staff to see when a child has had a ntmiber of consecutive 
absences, but there is no separate record 67 cohsecutlve absences or 
documentation of reasons for excused absences and follbw-up actions. The 
Head Start Director pointed out that these problans with the forms have 
lead her to seek to use the hew federal form. 

Although the program has never couhted excused absences as "present," 
staff does keep track of than, using the 1979 Federal j?eg1ster criteria: 
transpbrtatloh prbblans, weather. Illness and other family circumstances 
such as death, fire. Incarceration. The Director estimated that the 
mehthly attendance rate averages 8Q-90 percent, but that It gets Worse with 
bad weather. 
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For the period surveyed, the program's average attendance rate was only 
65.6 percent. Attendance was adversely affected by transportation problems 
In the month of January. A staff vacancy resulted In there being no trans- 
portation for one of the centers during the weetc sampled by the study. In 
February a holiday and a now day affectea tne attendance rate. Even In 
March and April » however » the attendance rate averaged between 73 and 75 
percent of actual enrol Imenti so the program clearly had attendance probjems 
which were not being effectively addressed 

In recent yearsi childhood Illnesses have Increased, negatively affect* 
ing attendance. In part^ this is attributed to recent Haitian and Central 
American Immigrants. In some cases high absenteeism Is attributable to the 
parent's attitude there are sorne who are not highly motivated to get 
their children ready in the morning^ and seen to view Head Start as a 
convenience for them rather than a rial necessity for their children. 

When overall attendance Is low, the reasons are investigated and 
acconinodatlons made If possible, the situation may require^ for example, 
changing a bus route or obtaining winter clothes and shoes for a child. 

Children with attendance probloiis are not dropped, but worked with, 
the teacher makes personal contact with the families, and the program 
attempts to provide additional suppdrt as heeded. In sdmii! cases^ "these 
are the families who need the program the most^" the Director explained. 
If after two months there were no Improvenent In the attendance situation, 
they would consider dropping the family^ but only after every attanpt had 
been made to find a way of meeting that family's needs. 

two main reasons were cited for families dropping out of the program, 
the first Is moving away from the area; the second Is heeding more hours 
of ehlldeare. there seems to be an Increase In the need for more hours of 
chlldcare. Al though the program staff are concerned about meeting these 
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needs,' they also believe that Head Start should hot beeenie just another 
daycare center. Where possible* they will accQimiddate parents by enrolling 
children In the full -day program^ but they have also dh occasion had to 
refer parents to other programs for daycare; Attrition Is believed to be 
highest right after Christmas and just before closing In the spring. 

there were 10 dropouts and 18 new enrol Iments over the five months 
examined for the study, an average dropout rate of 1.3 percent per month. 
Four of the dropouts were at the parent's request, in one Instance, the 
p?5:'ents had both taken ntw jobs, one Wbrklhg nights, the other days. They 
feU the child should be at horiie to avoid added stress on the family due to 
conflicting schedules. In another case, the family had personal health 
problems which it did hot wish to share with the Head start staff. In a 
third case, the parent decided not to send the child back to the program 
after an illness, and In the fourth case the reason given was ^parent 
Changed her mind*" 

the reasons were different for each of the other six dropouts. One 
family tiBved* another had a transportation prdblons, another had a child 
with a long-term illness and reportedly had a conflict with a staff member 
over the prdblon* One parent had scheduling problems, another transferred 
to the preschool prdgrami The parent with scheduMng problems also had not 
provided ddcumehtati bh of limiunl rations. This was also the case in another 
instance* Both of these families were dropped by the program for their 
failure to comply with a federal requlranenti this raises question con- 
cerning the amount of assistance provided by the program to famUles n 
getting their liSnuhlzatlbns, particularly since staff reported that In the 
past families bh the waiting list had not been enrolled because they had 
hbt completed ac^l ssl bh rqulremehts such as Innunlzatlons; 
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As Slots open up, new families are enrolled up to the end of March 
(the program continues operating until the last week In June), the 
Education Coordinator feels that bringing new children liito the ciassroom 
beyond this date would be disruptive and not much learning would oect'"*. 

Observations 

this Head Start program is facing a number of challenges 1h the areas 
of recruitment and enrol Imeht. Extensive efforts are expended to recruit 
families Into the program and yet the program still has openings. Among 
the families who are enrol led^ attendance rates are consistently below the 
expected 85 percent level. Four Issues came up In the Interviews with pro- 
gram staff and representatives from other agencies. First, the state- 
supported pre-kihdergarteh program appears to be enrol 1lng increasing num- 
bers of Head Start-eligible children who previously would have attended 
Head Start. Staff mmbers feel that this Has a definite effect upon Head 
Start enrollment. In fact, public school pre-tcihdergarten enrol Imeht fig- 
ures indicated that in 1985-86 the schools were enrol ling 2^5 times as many 
Head Start-eligible children as Head Start Was. All together, it is esti- 
mated that 88 percent of the eligible 4-year-blds are being served in 
either Head Start or the public school Si 0nly 30 percent of the 3-year- 
blds are being served, however^ With such a sizeable cbmpetihg public 
school program in the area^ Program H might heed to consider expanding its 
service delivery area or serving ah evesh higher prbpbrtlbh of 3-year-blds. 

A second issue Head Start staff cbhtihually cope with is the increase 
In incidence and severity of family prbblens, and particularly the increase 
in families with multiple prbblans, including illiteracy, substance abuses 
spouse abuse* inadequate and unsanitary housing, ihcarceratioht and so 
forth. These prbblans exacerbate the inherent difficulties of being 
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unemployed and poor. There does seeii to be a trend toward Increasing 
Invdivanent of parents in training prbgrams, and the program appears to be 
accommbdating the eurreht level of heed fbr childcare through its mix of 
fiill- and part -day programs s 

A third Issue that surfaced during the Interviews (which may be related 
to the thcreaslhg severity of faimlly problems) Is a perception on the part 
of several program staff manbers that parent attitudes are changing, there 
seans to be less interest among parents In the kinds of parent involvement 
in the program (classroom. Policy Coahcll, volunteering to help with 
recruitsneht) that have traditionally provided solid support to Head Start 
prbgrams i 

A fourth Issue has to do with facilities. A partial explanation for 
the reerultineht difficulties and the onder-enrollment may be the difficulty 
in Ideating centers to be convenient to the concentrations of eligible 
families. Space is very expensive In these communities. And the option of 
taking the program to the fanllles does not appear viable a home-based 
option was onployed one year when space was not available, and the response 
of the 17 families ehrdlled In It was not highly favorable. 

These 1ssue;j nave ah Interactive effect on recruitment and enrollment. 
The presence of state-supported programs combines with decreasing motiva- 
tion for pareht ihvblvanent to make it easier for parents to enroll their 
chlldreh 1h the public schools programs, the salary schedules of the pub- 
lic schools make It Increasingly difficult for Head Start to retain the 
klhds of staff that will give the comnltment in time and energy to deal 
with ihcreaslhg prdblons while receiving Inadequate compensation, the 
Ihdl vidua! s Interviewed for this case study have that coifinltment and Coh- 
cerh, but expressed frustration about the Increasing difficulty Of replae- 
ihg other staff (e.g., a health coordinator). 
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Head Start Is the only comprehensive chlldcare program In the county, 
providing services to both children and families. Considerable effort and 
rethinking of recraltment priorities, location of centers, and program 
responses to changing parental attitudes will be needed to meet Its pre- 
sent challenges. 
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PR06RAM i eASE STUDY REPORT 



The Preqfani and Cbnitianltv 

The Program I Head Start program is located In a red brick school 
building oh the north side of a large Texas city. The school building was 
built In 1934 by the WPA, and an addition was built In the I960's. Located 
in a decaying residential area, the school occupies an area approximately 
equivalent In size to a city block. The abutting streets are lined with 
trees, and grassy areas are well worn. The school playground is generously 
appointed with jungle gyms, brightly painted tiresj a sand box and enough 
pedal vehicles for an entire class to ride around the rubber track* A sign 
over the front door, which has a handicapped access ramp, reads "Welcome to 

^ School Head Start." 

At the time of the site visit. Head Start had 20 Classrooms richly 
decorated for Thanksgiving, including displays of children's Work, bulletin 
boards edmpbsed by teachers, and classroom doors decorated With Pilgrims 
and turkeys. Pasted on each door was a list of all of the children in the 
classrooffli Eleven of the classrooms were for Head Start classes, one was 
for the hbme>based center, four were for the new pre-kihdergarteh classes, 
and the remaining four were for special education classes* Head Start 
classes contained 20 children each; the pre-kindergarteh classes 22 each; 

Funds for the Head Start program flow through the Gbuhty edmmuhity 
Action Program to the city's Independent School District. The grant funds 
220 center-based and 24 home-based slots, table 1 sunfnarizes this and 
other program infonration. The program serves all of the county, but ii 
targeted to the area surrounding the school * a preddmihahtly Black neigh- 
borhood and the lowest income area in the city. Last year a proposal to 
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TABLE 1 
PROGRAM I FACT SHEET 



HHS Region VI 

Ai-ea Served Urban 

Agency type Sehdbl 

Program Model (s) Offered Std* Part Bay 

Home-based 

Total Fundid Enrollment (Fail 1985) 229 center-based 

24 home-based 

Average Actual Enrollment (12/85-4/86) 214 center-based 

24 libme-based 

Number of Children on Waning bist (Fall 1985) 9^ 
Percent Enrollment by Agis (Fall 1985) 

3- year-olds 7^8 

4- year-olds 74^1 

5- year-blds 18 a 

Average Dally Attendance Rate (12/85-4/86) 86.8 

Average Monthly Oropbut Rate (12/85-4/86) 2.3 
Percentage of Eligible Children Served 

4-year-olds 56 

State- or City-Funded Pre-Klndergarten Yes 

Number of 4-year-61ds enrolled 150 



1 



Program I did not maintain an official waiting list because the public 
school Pre-K program enrolled children while "waiting" for Head Start. 
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expand ths pro|fam to serve another ibw-lncbme area Was not funded. Pro- 
gram enrolltnent is 24 percent WhltCi 21 percent Black and 55 percent His- 
panic. Almost half the families are single-parent families. 

the Director of Head Mtart, a former kindergarten teacher, has been 
with the Head Start program for 2B years i For the past ten years she 
has served as the Director* The Head Start program has 42 staff, 37 full 
time and 5 part time* Sixteen staff were Head Start parents. Staff posi- 
tions included Bi rector. Social Services Coordinator, Parent Involvement 
Coordinator, Secretary, 11 classroom teachers, 11 classroom aides, 3 home 
visitors* 5 cafeteria workers, and 3 custodians. A Health Coordinators a 
Health aide and the special education teachers are not paid for by the Head 
Start grant but provide services to Head Start children. Seventeen of the 
classroom teachers and aides have their COA credential. Each of the 11 
classrooms has at least one CDA staff person. Only one classroom aide Was 
new \o the program this year. 

there are 40 numbers oh the Policy Council; 29 of than are Head 
Start parents. Each parent fills oat a form indicating how they would like 
to volunteer, and parent volunteers appear to be plentiful. During the 
month of DctPber^ 65 parents provldsd volunteer services. 

the center-based program operates from 8:30 to 2:00, Monday through 
Friday fron October 1 to May 31. Classroom activities are oraanized around 
five learning centers (science, homemaking, reading* etc.) where children 
can choose to wbrki All classrooms have bi lingual staff; two are identi- 
fied specifically as bilingual classrooms in which parents can choose to 
enroll their children. The bilingual classrooms are mostly Spanish* in 
the past, a bi lingual classroom in Khmer (for Cambodian children) was also 
offered* The hone-based program provides one weekly home visit during which 
home visitors work with parents on learning activities for their children* 
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Table 2 shows some basic conridnity deinograplilcs of low-income families 
With 3- to S-year-old children in the area served by Program I (based on 
1980 census data)^ The ihcdine distribation of the coninanity served tty Pro- 
gram I indicates that a high proportion of these families are below the 
poverty levels The distribution of family income of enrolled families 
indicates that about 76 percent of than have incomes between $4,000 and 
$ll,00Si This roughly parallels the income distribution of the population 
in the areai 

Section e of Table 2 compares tha racial /ethnic distribution of chil- 
dren enrolled in the program with the distribution of 3- to 5-year-old 
children of 1r;'-income ($il,Q80 or less) families in the program's approx- 
imate service-Qe ivery area, based on liSO census data. Although the cen- 
sus data are several years old, and although the census area used for this 
analysis includes some areas outside of the program's immediate service 
delivery area, it appears that Program I is over-enrolling Hispanic chil- 
dren and under-enrolling White children in relation to their proportions in 
th^ eligible population. 

The percentage of single-parent families enrolled in the program (42*2) 
is higher than the percentage among low-income families with children aged 
3-5 in the comnunity served by Program I (30.0). Enployment statistics 
from the 1980 census confirm the high level of economic need in this area^ 

Interviews with the program staff and the director of a daycare center- 
indicated that over the past five years there had been an increase in the 
number of working mothers, an increase in single-parent families (mostly 
households headed by women) ^ afi increase in teenage marriages and ah 
increase in the divorce rate. The preschool -aged population was also 
Increasing. 
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TABLE 2 

PRdaRAM AND COMMUNITY DEMOGRAPHICS 
PROGRAM I 



Income distribution of families with 3- to 5-year-old clilarbh 



:p4,660 and under 
$4,001 - 8, COG 
$8^001 - 11,000 
$11,001 -^13,000 
$13,001 and over 



Percent of Pogulatron 

i.l 
10.6 
15.8 
11.0 
57.5 



Percent of 
ra 



11.5 
36.8 
33.9 
11.0 
7.2 



Percent receiving public 
assistance: 2.4 



Racial /Ethnic Distribution 
Race/Ethnic Grou p 

White 62.5 

Black 7.5 

Hispanic 23.8 

Asian 5i0 

Native American 1*3 



Percent Single-parent 
families 39 iO 



Employment Status of low-ihcbme population 

66.7 



1. Singie^pareht families 
Percent employed: 



2. Two-parent families^ _ 

Percent both an ployed 28.6 

Percent one empl^ 64.3 

Percent neither empioyed 7.1 



21.0 



24.2 
20.5 
54.5 
0.0 
0.8 

42.2 
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Housing 1h the target area was poor. Several homes had been recently 
eohdaiined and demolished. Conihyhlty data Indicated that available housing 
was crowded and much of It sub-standard. Some homes had no bathrbbm or 
kitchen. One family was seen outside In the winter cooking on a make- 
shifty oil drum grill 

Although the Incidence varies annually, the Head Start Director thought 
there had been an Increase 1h child-abuse during the previous year. The 
Director of the Day Nurseries confirmed the Increase In child abuse and 
also Identified ah increase in wife abuse, sexual abuse and drug abuse In 
the community^ The Texas Department of Human Resources provided data that 
confirmed many of the Head Start program's conclusions. The general 
population aged birth to 4 is Increasing steadily In the county. AFDC 
case loads, child protective cases and the number of children in 
state-purchased daycare have all increased. 

The daycare center visited was an attractive and modern facility built 
on land donated by a philanthropist. It was also located in the target 
area for the Read Start Program^ In the backyard of the center, a group of 
men loitered in a lot strewn with liquor bottles. The week previous to the 
site visit, a man had been murdered in a fight in the lot next to the day- 
care center. 

The current school year was the first year the state-mandated 
Pre-k1ndergarten Program was implemented. Before the Pre-k program, the 
length of the Head Start waiting list had been increasing. For the current 
year, most of the waiting list children were enrolled in Pre-k classes in 
the sajne school building. As slots In Head Start opened up, children were 
transferred from the Pre-k classes to the Head Start classes. As of early 
Ndvonber, 3 children had been transferred into the Head Start prdgram and 
no family had refused a transfer. Staff felt this was because Head Start 
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could provldi additional services hot available thrbugfi the Pre-K program. 
PoDulation data obtained for this study shewed that Head Start Was serving 
about 56 percent of the ellilble 4-year-blds In the catchment area. The 
state Pre-K Program and Head Start together were estimated to be serving 88 
percent of those eligible. 

Contnunlty Needs Assessment Process 

the community needs assessment 1s "a November project" for the Head 
Start Director. She collects data annually from Title XX Daycare, the 
Indipendent Schooi District, the ebuncll of Sbvernments and Head Start 
records and prepares the report bri the "Standard ACYF form." The data Is 
then reviewed with the Policy Ebtiriclli The needs assessment also takes 
Into consideration other services that are available for children and fami- 
lies in the coiiinunity as well as services that ars not available. 

The latest needs assessment Indicated a need for after-school care and 
additional daycare for middle income parents. The Daycare Center Director 
confirmed the need for daycare. Her center had a waiting list of over 720 
families > 

The needs assessment was seen as useful for program planning. The Head 
Start Director felt that the most recent needs assessment did not suggest 
any program changes. In addition, the needs assessment was not seen as 
useful to setting enrollment criteria since "the federal government sets 
enrol Imeht criteria for us." Thti comnunlty had several unmet needs accord- 
ing to the Director of Day Nurser"ies. The most serious need was for addi- 
tional daycare for low to middle intome families. The bay Nurseries had 
originally planned for ten daycare centers in the area based on pianning 
data. Only three had been funded. The program had a waiting list of 729 
children as of October 1, 1985. The Director estimated that two or three 
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hundred additional calls had been received from families who could not be 
placed on the already over-extended waiting list. 

In addition to daycare needs, there Is said to be a need for medical 
services for low-Income families, transportation Is also reported to be a 
problem for families living outside of the public transportation area. 

In general, the director of the Day Nurseries felt that more money was 
needed to address unmet conmunlty needs. In some programs, there had been 
federal cuts In funding. Title XX had been level-funded over the previous 
5 to 6 years while expenses had Increased* Title XX did not allow for cap- 
ital Improvements or for the purchase of property to set up new centers. 
The day Nurseries had been able to set up three of the ten planned centers 
because a wealthy philanthropist had donated land and money to build the 
first center. United Way also provided some support to the program, "^wo 
of the centers are run in donated church space, this sometimes mean;^ 
packing up everything at the close of business on Friday and reassembling 
It again every Monday morning before the children arrive. 

Recruitment Process 

the Social Services Coordinator chaired the recruitment team^ which was 
made up of two teachers^ two aides and a parent, the Parent Involvement 
Coordinator^ a Social Worker and several additional parents participated In 
the distribution of recruitment materials. All parents were asked to let 
other families know about the program, the major recruitment activities 
conducted were as follows: 
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TAme Period Place 



Recruiftmeht posters Were April /May Cburity-Wide 
distributed to all 
eoninuhlty agencies 

Badle, TV and Newspaper July-September boeal TV, radio and 

spots were featured newspapers 

Participation In Preschool August Local shopping mall 

Screening Program 

Although recruitment flyers and ads mentioned only Head Start, the public 
scfiobls Pre-K program slots were easily filled at the joint Preschool 
Screening Program held in August. 

The staff Interviewed thought that "word-of-mduth," particularly from 
Head Start parents, was the most effective recruitment strategy. ■Parents 
Icnbw when their children receive good care^ and other parents believe them 
when they recomnend the program." The staff used to distribute letters to 
the pastors oi' all local churches but have discontinued this practice. 
Newspaper ads and articles were sieh as the least effective recruitment 
strategy since the families eligible for Head Start were not likely to read 
newspapers. TV was seen as a more effective way to reach families. Staff 
believed the most effective strategies were the Preschool Screening Booth 
In the shopping mall and word-Of-mbutfi from Head Start parents. 

The parents who were interviewed during the site visit were HI. parole 
and had been actively involved in the Head Start program for four years.; 
Their two older children had attended Head Start and during l985-{56 their 
third and youngest child Was enrolled. They were siirving as President and 
Secretary of the Policy eouhcll and were actively Involved In recruiting 
both formally and informal lys "I tell everybody about Head Start," the 
mother said. 

They saw word-df-mbutfi as the most effective recruitment strategy. 
"Not all families in the community know about Head Start. Host do, though. 
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and It's from people telling people ~ from w6rd-6f-m6uth — that the pro- 
gram has gained a lot of comnun^ty support. In addition, Head Start does 
more for families than other agencies In this comnunlty." 

This family had come to the city when the husband was transferred to a 
nearby Air Force Base. He had recently been corrmended at the Base for his 
active Involvement In Head Start. When the family moved to the city, the 
ccuple looked in the yellow pages for the Head Start program. Both of them 
had been Head Start participants In New Mexico where they grew up, and they 
appreciated what Head Start had meant to them. 

The Social Services Coordinator also visited other social service 
agencies In the connunlty to describe Head Start services and provide 
descriptive literature. Her activities were partly considered a recruit- 
ment strategy and were partly used to compile a list of other services 
available In the comnunlty for a resource guide to Head Start parents which 
she had written. 

Children recruited from April through August were enrolled In the 
program beginning October 1. Between the dates a family Initially applied 
and the gathering of enrol Imeht data, cdrnnuhl cation between the program and 
the family was Initiated by both parties^ The program made sure the 
families were obtaining the necessary documehtatloh (a copy of the child's 
birth certificate. Income verification and a record of Irrinuhlzatlbhs) ^ 
Parents often called to find out about their status^ Parents received 
notices from the program regarding the dates of brientatlbh sessions. Once 
a family was enrolled, family heeds assessments Were conducted ^ 



Program I Read Start keeps in close contact with various cbrnnuhlty 
agencies. It also has letters of agre&neht with some agencies regarding 
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referrals to Head Start. Staff of the various ctjnmunlty services for young 
children generally belong to a local affiliate of the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) and attend meetings regularly. 
Staff also attend functions at other conmunlty agencies. As a result of 
this Interaction, cooperation and coordination are quite good* It was 
clear from talking with the Director of the Day Nurseries and observing 
part of a parent training session, that people who worked with young chil- 
dren In the city knew each other and knew about programs other than their 
own. 

The Director of the Day Nurseries said that she had seen a lot of 
Improvements 1n Read Start over the years. She said she had lost good 
staff members to Read Start teaching positions because the Head Start Pro- 
gram provided their staff with the same pay and benefits as teachers In the 
public school syston. 

The Head Start program receives referrals for about 10 percent of the 
noh-hahd1 capped children and 75 percent of the handicapped children 
enrolled* Referrals came from the following agencies: 

Gfil Id Welfare 

Day Nurseries (Title XX Day Care) 
Realth Unit 

Mental Health/Mental Retardation 
Independent School District 

Regional Education Service Center (Intermediate School District) 
Advancing Babies Chances 

Read Start also makes referrals to other agencies. The Director of the 
bay Nurseries estimated that 25 referrals per year 'rem the Read Start 
program. Read Start also makes referrals to the foil t agencies: 

Titli XX Day Care 

Public School Preschool Program 

Mental Health/Mental Retardation 

West Texas Rehabilitation Center (OT, PT) 
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About twenty children were referred for speech therapy during the pre- 
vious year. 

The Head Start program also benefitted from the availability of trans- 
portation from the local school systen. Parents were responsible for drop- 
ping off and picking up their children at the nearest neighborhood elemen- 
tary school, the Head Start program was also able to provide transporta*- 
tion to daycare centers for some children who attended an extended daycare 
program. 



Inroilment 

All children who enter the Head Start program are required to pre- 
sent irmiunization records and a birth certificate. Center-based enrollment 
requires that the child turn 4 years of age prior to September 1 of the 
entering school year. Children in the Home Start program are required to 
be at least three years old on or before September 1. 

In the past, an administration selection committee met during the 

second week of August to review applications, the comnlttee consisted of: 

the Head Start bi rector, 

the Director of Handicapped Services 

the Family Services Coordinator 

the Parent Involvement Coordinator 

the Nurse, 

The, Secretary 

A Parent from the Policy Council 
the cofnnlttee met once a year and ranked all of the appjlcatldns that had 
been received. 

Screening of all applications Was done during the second Week of August. 
Families with children that met the age eligibility and the federal income 
guidelines were considered during the application screening^ Enrol Imeht 
decisions were based mainly bh lowest Ihcbine among the applicants^ In 
addition, several other criteria were considered, these Included: severe 



inedical problems, single-parent families^ emotional crisis In the home 
(child abuse, recent divorce, death in the faniiiy)^ and limitations in 
English-speaking ability. Rather than rahlcihg one criterion over another, 
the whole set of circumstances was considered. Lowest income families and 
families that needed the most services were given priority. 

For the over-income families, first priority was given to handicapped 
children. If other over- income fanilies were accepted, they were evaluated 
on the basis of medical bills, single-parent family status, emotional cri- 
sis in the home and need for Engl ish-as-a-sec6nd-language services. 

By applying the criteria of lowest income and considering the other 
factors, the program attempted to serve the most needy children and fami- 
lies. Staff estimated that between 15 and 25 percent of the families In 
the program represented the most needy. If the program were to enroll more 
of the most needy famllieSi it would heed additional money for medical and 
dental services. Because of limited resources, the program provided medi- 
cal and dental services to the families Who heeded than most and stopped 
providing services when the funds rah but. 

A parent who served on the screening comnl ttee said of the process, 
"We took the most needy and those that needed services the most, yfe would 
like to have taken ail of the families because they all had needs. It's 
hard to make decisions about who should qualify and who should be denied 
services." 

During the 1985-86 program year, the selection conmittee did not meet* 
It was the first year of the state-mandated preschool program, and most of 
the children recruited who were not eligible for Head Start were eligible 
for the Pre-K program. Head Start enrolled thi "most needy" and referred 
the other ihcdme-eligible families to the Pre-K program that operated In 
the same school building. Income ejigibility requirements for the state- 
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mandated program allowed higher family Incomes^ The eligibility for Read 
Start and the Pre-K programs (also for Title XX Daycare) cbfiipared as fol- 
lows: 



Head Start Pre-K 
^Federal) estate) 



Size of FamUy Annua^l^ncome Size of^ Family Annoal Income 



1 4,980 1 6,815 

2 6,720 2 §,165 

3 8,460 3 11,505 

4 10,200 4 13.845 

5 11,940 S 16,185 

6 13,680 6 18,525 



In past years, the program had a waiting list of about 50 children. In 
1985-86, the only waiting list was said to consist of one or two families 
who had not provided the necessary documentation (Income verifications, 
inoculation records, birth certificates). As openings In Head Start class- 
rooms occurred, the Director and program secretary went through the Pre- 
klndergarten class lists and identified families with the lowest incomes, 
these families were transferred Into the Head Start Program. 

Since the program had no waiting list at the time of the site visit, 
data cn the 56 families on the fall 1984 waiting list were collected. A 
comparison of families on that list with currently enrolled families gives 
some indication of the differences between those selected for Head Start 
and waiting list families. 

Ehrbiled families were more needy than those on the previous year's 
waiting list when looking at income alone, the median income of enrolled 
families was $S,0S0-$8,999 compared to a median of $9^000-19,999 for those 
on the waiting list. Hbre enrolled families (21 percent) were oh public 
assistance. Less than 1 percent of Waiting list families were receivihg 
welfare aid. there were 10 bver-ihcbme families enrolled, or 4.i percent 
of the total. The waiting list had no over-income fafnilies* 
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The only family factors dri which there was Information on both groups 
«ere family type and ethhicityi Forty- two percent of the enrolled families 
were single-parent compared to less than a third of the waiting list fami- 
lies. Both groups were predominantly Hispanic, although Hispanics made up 
54.5 percent of the enrolled families compared to 66.7 percent Of waiting 
list families. The percentage of whites on both lists was the same, and 
19.5 percent of enrolled families as compared to 11.1 percent of waiting 
list families were Blacks 

The program sometimes enrolled a child who was not on the waiting 
list. This was done only when the child or family unit had greater needs 
than families on the waiting list. For example, the program would take a 
child from a family that was suspected of child abuse^ a handicapped child 
or a child frotn a family in crisis if the circumstances were more critical 
than those of a child on the waiting list. During the 1984-85 program 
year* 2 children out of 56 dropped off the waiting list. One was put into 
family daycare by the parents. The other family moved away from the area. 

After families are selected into the program, anhbuheonents are sent to 
the families informing them of a registration day schedules for late Sep- 
tember. Each family receives a scheduled time when it can come to the cen- 
ter to fill out the required forms and have its child tested, when asked 
who is Involved In the enrollment process* the staff responded, "Everyone"! 
0ur1hg the enrollment process, teachers administer tests, other staff help 
parents complete paperwork and parent volunteers answer questions and gen- 
erally help with the process, this team approach was also evident In the 
program's response to the site visit. Everybody pitched In to help collect 
the data needed for the study. 

Some.times families' who were eligible were not enrolled in the program. 
This occurred when another placement Was deemed more appropriate (e.g., for 
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a handicapped child) aod when parents could not get their child to the 
nearest neighborhood elaiientary school for trahspbrtatlbri. At other times, 
parents decline to enroll their child, usually due to trahspbrtatlbh jDrbb- 
lems or to "separation" problens between the parent and child, "Some of 
our families are vtsry family-oriented, and the mothers have never been 
separated from their preschool -aged children^ Either the mother cries or 
the child cries, and the parent decides the child Isn't ready. 

The program has no policy excluding multiple children from one family 
from attending the program. The child must be age-eligible and the family 
must be income-ellglble and meet the other selection criteria. Staff esti* 
mated that the program serves approximately 23 percent of the eligible pop- 
ulation In the county. However, data obtained for this study (Chapter IV, 
Table 2) show that 88 percent of the eligible population are being served 
by the two programs Head Start and the public preschool. With unlimited 
resources t Program I would elect to serve more families, particularly the 
rural families who do not have access to services. 

Attendance and Attrition 

The Head Start program has not had difficulty maintaining attendance of 
85 percent or above ^ except during a rare snow or ice storm. Data gathered 
between December 1985 and April 1986 showed an 86.8 percent attendance 
rate. Children are not counted present If they have an excused absence, 
but excused absences are noted on the dally attendance sheets submitted to 
the secretary. Slips are sent to the Family Services Coordinator to 
fbllbw-up oh children who have been absent for three or more consecutive 
daysi 

Attendance has Improved over the last few years, this improvement was 
attributed to a statewide effort to increase parents' awareness of the 
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Importance of good attendance in public schools, the local school district 
began giving prizes for good attendance, and many Head Start parents also 
had children attending pgbllc school. Two children did have attendance prob- 
lems during the 1985-86 program year. One had chronic ear problems and was 
handl capped i The other child's mother was afraid to let the child go to the 
program oh days when she expected her estranged husband would kidnap her. 

Policy called for terminating a child from the program for ah uhexcused 
absehce of more thah 3(3 days for the center-based program. Two chlldreh 
were dropped for that reason during the period studied. There was ho limit 
on missed visits for the home-based component. Vacancies ih the program 
were filled Mninedlately." Generally, it only took a day or two to ehroll 
a replacorieht family from the Pre-Kindergarten class. 

February 15 was the last date on which a family was permitted to enroll 
a child uhless the child was transferred from ahbther Head Start program. 
The ratibhale for selectiug that date was that tha program was required to 
provide physicals, dental scriening and all other services specified in the 
gulden hes prior to May 31 when the program closed. Staff found it diffi- 
cult to do all that was required in 3 mohthSi 

Twehty-seven children dropped out of the program during the period 
ilecOTber 1985 to April 1986. fwehty of these moved from the area, two had 
too many absences, one child was discovered to be under-age, one parent 
reported she had too many poblems gettlhg the child ready ln the morning, 
one child was transferred to a daycare program, and two were withdrawn at 
the parent's request with ho reasoh giveh. 

Observations 

That fact that this program is ruh by the public schools with the 
Head Start Director also functiohihg as school principal facilitated 
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strorii cDdrdlhatlon between the public prescfiQOl prdgram and Head Start 
VuMng the first year of fUridlnl for public preschdoK this cddperatlon 
was favorable in that It enabled Head Start to fill Its prdgram sidts 
easily In the fall and to continue to fill vacancies by taking the lowest 
Income families from the public preschool list. About 12 percent df the 
eligible pdpulation Is hot being served by either program, however, and It 
Is pdssible that those families not being reached by Head Start's word^of-* 
rnoiith recruitment strategy or by Its posters and flyers are more 1n heed of 
services than those Whose appllcatidhs for Head Start are self«1h1t1ated« 
Furthermore, since the program's needs assessment was more a procedural 
activity than a jalahnlhg tool for recruitment, it Is possible that height 
bdrhddds with needy families are being dverlddlced arid are hot being reached 
by the program's cyrrerit recruitment practices * 

It also appears that Hispanic families may be more lllcely to respond to 
Word df mouth since there was a dlsprbpdrtlbnate number of enrol led fami- 
lies from that group when compared to the population of the area served* 
Estimates given by the program during the site visit showed that 6 percent 
6t the total county population and 16 percent of the section of the city 
where the program was located were Hispanic. 1980 census data, on the 
other hand, indicated that more than one-fifth of the county popu:lation was 
Hispanic. 

The Head Start program definitely reflects the flavor of a school --based 
program. Procedures for enrollment require the usual documentation public 
schools require (birth certificate and record of Inmunizationsj , the cut- 
off dates for age-eligibility are the same as the public school dates, 
attendance procedures and forms are closely modeled on the public school 
model I and staff receive the benefits that public school teachers are 
entitled' to. 
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SfiPSlS 0F INSTRUHENTS USED IN HEAD STftRT RECRUITHENT M ENROLLHENT STUDY 



instrument 



Respondent (s) 



Administration 



Content 



A. INTERVIEHS 

i. Head Start Director Head Start directors 
Interview Guide 



During site visits 



o 

H 



Coiunity needs assessment 
Factors examined 
Changes in comnunitjf 
Hdr results are used 
Impact on program 



Ilfget:population(s) : 
Effective/Ineffective strategies 
Eligibilitrcriteria 
s 

From other agencies 
lo other agencies 



Definition of "istJeedyV : . 
Effect of serving "roost needy- 
Availabiljty of income-eligible 

children 
Factors affect:ing:eno]]ments 
Absenteeism and Dropouts 
Criteria for. excused absences 
Dropping children from rolls 
Filling vacant slots ; 
Reasons for dropping out 



2. Recruitirient Staff Person responsible for During site visits Comniunity needs assessment 
Interview Guide recruitment activities Conduct of needs^assessint 

Sources of infonnation 
Use of results 
Changes in community needs 
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Recryitiiient process 
Strategies used. 



SyiPSlS OF INSTReRENIS USED IN HEftD START RECRUITMENT 1 ENROLLMENT STUDY 



InstrienL 



Respondent (si 



Administratis 



Recryitinent Staff 
IntervieM Guide (cont.j 



o 

.1. 



Mint 



apcies 
_ To:Otlier agencies 
EnrolTlent : 
Definition of -lost needy" 
Effect of serving ire of the 
-.. "most needy' 



Use of Halting lists 
Selection criteria 
Assignpt decisions 
Absenteeism and Dropouts 
Criteria for excused absence 
Reasons fordropping children 

from rolls 
Refilling slots 
Reasons for dropping out 



3. Policy Council Policy Council During site visit Coiuiiity rieednssessint 

Chairperson or Parent Accuracy and use of leed^assessment 



Interview Guide representative actively Characteristics of eligible families 

involved in recruitment Changes in. characteristics of 
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Affects o! changes oh prograii: 
Other agencies serving eligibl 



Recruitijient : _ 
Strategies used 

Effective/Ineffective strategies 
Targeted recruitment 
Enrollient 
Oefinition of -most needy" 

A U Effect of enrolling "Hldst needy" 

Selection process arid criteria 



Y^. lain reason for dropping out 



Trends on 



SYNOPSIS OF rNSTRUHLlTS OSED IN HEAD START REGRyiTHENT AND ENROtLHENT STODt 



je$egfldent(s) Adnilnistration Content 



4. Other Cijildeare Director or key staff Services provided 

Agency Bireetfif in agencies that Coiiunity needs ; : ; 
Interview Guide provide childcare to Conduct of needs assessnent 

Head: Start eligible Use by other agencies . 

ies : Changes in coHity needs 



Target populations: : 
Referrals from Head Start and 

other agencies 
Referrals to Head. Start 
Availability of services 
Enrollment 
Eligibility criteria _ 
Other enrollment. criteria 
Characteristics of children served 
o Characteristics of children that 



drop out 
Effectiveness of Head Start in 

iieeting.cdWity needs 
Unmet needs in coMnity 



B. CMiSTS Ti) BE COHPLETED BY SITE VISITORS 

5. Family Records Study staff Coipleted onsite based Child Information 

Review Guide on a sample of records 
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to indicate what infornia- Ethnicity 
tipn is available in the Siblings 
files 



Other daycare 
Funding 



IT" i 



ion 

Family composition 

Income ^- 

Parent information (age, 



j|g language spoken 
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SYNOPSIS OF INSTlENTS USED IN HEAD START RECRUiTMENT AND ENROLLMENT STUD? 



Content 



Faoiiiy Records Review Program information 

gijide (eont.) How recruited 



m pde) enrol led_ in 
Transportation provided 



FbDoM-iip and reviefl 



6. Waiting List Family Study staff Completed onsite based 

Records Review on a sample of records^ Age 

Guide to indicate what informa- Ethnicity 

tion is available in the Siblings 

files Handicap 

Other daycare 

1 Funding^ ^ 

9 Attendance 



Family infonaation 
Family composition 



Pareiit Information (age, education, 



Program. model enrolled in 
Transportation provided 
Family heeds 
-up and review 



I Attendance Records Study Staff Compjete onsite based Are there attendance records? 

Review Guide on a review of records Hhere kept? 

to determine what in- . By whom? 

fdrlatioh is maintained Information on; . 
418 i() records Total enrol liiient 
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SYNOPSIS OF INSTRiENTS ySED IN HEAD START REERUITHENT AND ENROLLMENT STUDY 



Ifistrument Res pondent ( s) Administration 



Attendance Records Baily 
Review Guide (cont.) Nuierabsent foar_or more 

:::^ppciiUtfe days 

Contact Bith family if absent 
four or more days 

Excused absencer. 

Reasons for absence ; 

FolluM-Uj) or prolonged absence 



8. Recruitment Records Study Staff To be completed onsite Coiunity needs assessint 

RevieN Guide to determine information : document and data collection forms 

kept in files Records on: 

Boor-to-door canvas 
Flyers 

Contacts Kith other agencies 
Presentations at meetings 
income eligibility lists 
Other 
Evaluation 



9. Bead Start Program Director To be completed by tele- Verification of PIR data dfl: 

Information Update phone prior to site visit Type of agency 

Area served 
Staffing 

Parent volunteers 
Parents on policy council 
Total funded enrollment 
Staff involved in recruitment 



I 



SfNOPSiS OF iNSTROHEfilS USED IN HEftB S1ARI REeHOllHENT AND EiDttHENT mi 



-tespondentisi Administration Content 



C. FORHS FOR PERIODIC SUBHISSION BY SITES 

10. flaily Attendance Head Start Staff To be coBipleted for one For ; center-based prograro; 

Survey week eacti month (randomly Total funded classroom enrollment 

selected) from Dec. 1985 Total children presently enrolled 
to April 1986 Daily information on:; : 

fid. of children attending 
No. of children absent 
No. of excused absences 
No. of excused absences counted 
as present 
For home-based prbgrai; : : 
total niber home^based families 



Number enrolled 

0 Total home visits planned.. 

o» Total home visits completed 

Reasons for visits not completed 



1). Report on New Head Start Staff To be submitted monthly Child information 
Enrollments from DeCi 1985 through Age : : 

April 1986 for each 
newly enrolled child 



ether childcare 



Type of family 
Family income 
Over income 
incie veriflcatibn 
Si ic assistance 

402 Fandly problems 

Parents' education and employment 
Hother's age 

Mother under 18 when first child born 
o Parent in Head Start as child 

ER|C Live within Rallying distance 



SidPSiS OF iNSTRUHEliTS "USED IN HEAD STAR! RECRUITMENT AND ENROLLHENI STUDK 



instrum ent - Respondent ( 4f 



12. Report on Dropouts Head Start Staff le be eoHipleted raontlily Program infonnation 

from Dec. 1985 tfiroogfi Row recroited 
April 1986 for eacli Program mudel : ^ 

child that leaves the . Transportation protfided 
program Dropout infonnation 

Date entpd 
Dateleff 
iho initiated 
Rea.on 
Child ilfdrillatioh 



m 
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Sibliiigs 



Funding source^ 
year in program 
Famili information 
Family composition 
income 
Over income 



Public assistance 



Parents' education and employment 
Hother's age :: 

Hother under IS when first child borfi 
Parent in Bead Start as child 
Live oithin Mallei no distance 



Language of home 
Program information 
How recruited 
Program model 
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Instrument 



Respondent(s) 



Content 



D. FOiS Fdii OBTAINING INFORMATION ON CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 



13. liiforiatlDn on 
EhrdjIedClii] 
and Families 



Head Start Staff 



Completed during or 
after site visit 
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Child Ififormatiofi (by family 



of children in family 
Family information (by family 



Income - - 

Number o»er income 
Number on public assistance 
Family problem 

Parents education and eiployint 
Language of home 

Recruitment 

Income; verification 
Recruitment method 



Living within RalMng distance 
Living outside talking distance 



(by:ineoffle levels) 



(by ethnic 



lioD.and ipldyiiieht 
Parents-who .were in Head. Start 
Number of children in family 
Number with older siblings in 

Start 
Income level 
Over income 



instrument 



Respondeiitls) 



H. infpriiatlon on 
Halting List 
Children and 



Head Start Staff 



Completed during or 
after site visit 



10 



Cfiild Information (by family 
conpositionj 
Age 



Number of children in family 



Faiiiily iiiformation (by family 



Her over Jncie : : 
Number on public assistance 



en 



Language of home 

Recruitment 

Income verification 

Recruitment method 
Transportation ^ 

Living Rithin talking distance 

Living outside Hal king distance 



* 1 - ' 



(byincome levels) 



(by ethnic group) 
ither's educat ion and employment 
Parentsihb were, in Head Stai't 
Number of-children. in family 
Number with older siblings in 

Head Start 
income level 
Over Income 
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REPORT OH MEETINS OF PRHeiPftt lHVESTI GATORS 
OF EARkY CHIUHOOD STUDIES 

On October 17 and 18, the Administration for Ghil^lren, Youth and Fami- 
lies sponsored a conference of early childhood researchers at the Channel 
Inn in Washington, D.C. The conference provided a forum for represent- 
atives of the studies to discuss their research questions, sampling strate 
gies, and data collection and analysis plans with an eye toward sharing 
data. There were 45 people in attendance on October 17 as fifteen princi- 
pal investigators reported oh the purpose, major research questions, vari- 
ables, data cbllectioh plans, timelines, analysis strategies, and dissemi- 
nation plans for their studies. The purpose of the second day of the con- 
ference was to discuss plans for cross-prodect collaboration. Eight 
studies were represented and discussed. Information from two others was 
obtained and included here. 

EfliiiB arativ e F e atures of t he Farlv Childhood Surveys 

the major task of the second day was the development of a matrix sum- 
marizing the salient pro jact details needed to identify areas for collabo- 
ratibh or data sharing. The matrix provides Information for each study on 
sample size, deadline for Input on Instruments, planned data cbllectlbn 
dates, date when preliminary results will be available, who the respondent 
are, ages of children, Income level of target population, and data collec- 
tion sites. Teh studies or surveys are Included on this matrix (see Table 
d-1). Table D-2 lists the principal Investigators of each study. 

These surveys ahd studies relati 1h varying ways to the current study. 
Those with the highest degree of articulation to the data being collected 
by RHe Research are discussed i'lrst. the Public School Early childhood 
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study (Bahii Street and Wellesley Colleges) is collecting data in 1190 
iiR661 districts in all 50 itates (see No. 4 In Table Information 
will be collected at the state level on agencies providing education and 
other services, such as women's services and public welfare. On the dis- 
trict level, early childhood programs both within and outside of schools 
will be surveyed. Families using childcare services will also be inter- 
viewed. Although only the state data will be available prior to the final 
report for the Recruitment and Enrbllmeht Study, the district case study 
preliminary results will be available in December 1986, and may be value- 
able to ACYF in augmenting the information gained from its own study of the 
needs and services accessed by those eligible for Head Start. 

A second study with a national scope that se^ms strongly related to RHC 
Research's data collection efforts is the Harvard Family Research Study 
(No. 6). Its data on 600 family service agencies are currently available 
and are likely to provide valuable information about other services avail- 
able to Head Start-eligible families. Further, an interview supplement on 
school -based programs will be available in preliminary form by July 1986. 
Ages of children include those in the eligible range for Head Start ser- 
vices. It is possible that soSie Head Start programs may be included in the 
study data. The data relate to thi currint study in the area of services 
to eligible families and school-based programs for such families. 

While not as widely applicable to central study questions as those 
mentioned above, the Study of Child Care and Silf -Sufficiency for Welfare 
Mothers (No. Id) carried out by the Urban Institute will provide additional 
information concerning Head Start-eligible families in Boston, which was 
one of the sites for their interviews of AFSC recipients. 

the Chapter 1 surveys (No. 7) and the statistics being compiled by 
Children Trends, inc. (No. 9) may possibly provide Useful information, but 



their pbtintial for augmenting the current study is less clear at this 
time. Where Chapter 1 surveys describe coordination with other programs 
for their students or describe family needs, they may be of some value; If 
Child Trends Is able to provide rSore detailed information on demographic 
trends for children under six and their families as described in their 
project description, It Will certainly be viluable for policy formulation 
and program planning. Whether the data will be timely and site-specific 
enough to be of value to the current study Is questionable. 

Hechanies of Data Sharlfiit 

Hary Kennedy of the National Institute of Education discussed the 
process by which the fourteen contractors of the studies funded under the 
NIE National Assessment of Chapter 1 Programs will share data. She dis- 
tributed copies of confidentiality agreements which will enable contractors 
to fiilfin their respbhslbllitles to their respondents and yet allow one 
another access to study data. She also described the electronic data 
tracking system the Chapter 1 studies are using, ITT Dialacom. Although 
at this time RMC Research does hot require such a system for augmentation 
of Its data base for the Recruitment and Enrollment Study, this system rep- 
resents a useful model for cross-project data sharing that might be Imple- 
liMhted If needed. 

Current Data m Caimm iisi^^^Ul^ fhildcare Services 

Two organizations, the National Association for the Education of Young 
Cfilldreh (NAEYC) and the Children's Defense Fund, have already provided RMC 
Research with information that has augmented oar case study data collection 
and analysis. NAEYC provided a list of chlldcare referral agencies located 
In bur Ih-depth study sites, which, when telephoned, provided data oh coinhu 
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hity ehildcafe needs and services. This helped us identify other childcare 
igehcies for Site visit interviews. The national data base being developed 
by their Ghildcare Infonnatimi Service is a potential source of data con- 
cerning existing resources for childcare and information oh different per- 
spectives bh childcare iSSueS. Such a resource may be valuable in provid- 
ing context information for analysis of data from both case studies and 
telephone surveys. The Ehildren's Defense Fund's report, ^Mld garg: Whefe 
Priority? A Stite Ehild Eare Fa ct Book. 1985 . contains general information 
about needs and policy around the countryi identifies gaps in services, and 
provides detailed state-by-state data. This book provides the Head Start 
Recruitment and Enrollment Study with Specific information on the Head 
Start-eligible population, on childcare needs, services, and gaps in ser- 
vices in each state where case studies arid telephorie surveys are being con- 
ductid. 

The currerit and future potential for data sharing among early childhood 
irivestigators has only begun to be explored by what must be considered a 
pioneer effort on the part of ACYF in sporisbririg this cOrifererice. Confer- 
ence attendees expressed interest in a similar sessibri iri the spring and 
alsb discussed the pbssibility of forming a federal inter- agency group to 
meet periodically for information sharing. 



FmerainQ Issues 

A riuSber bf issues emerged from the discussiori of these surveys of 
early childfibbd prbgraiBs arid services. In general, they can be summarized 
as issues relatirig tb bur atteinpts to understand the nature of the services 
being delivered arid thbse relatirig to the methodology of the surveys; 

flit are bf br^r aiii< arid sifv4€es . A Wide range of childcare services 
kxUi, and studies are designed to focus on different types of services or 



different aspects of the services. Qne issue, theriforei is to idantify 
the specific nature of the service. The studies represented heri relate to 
thi following types of services: 

i Public and private school educational programs; 

• Full -day daycare; 

• ebinprehensive child devilopment programs (such as Head Start). 
Although pfogfams may be classified into these three broad types, it is 

a different matter to determine the functions that the programs serve from 
the perspective of the clients. For example, from the perspective of a 
wurking parent, a full -day Head Start prograni may partially serve the 
function of daycare even tfibugh the program operators are primarily con- 
cerned with providing a comprehensive developmental ^ educational, health, 
and social service program. In any study that is trying to deal with the 
match between needs and services, it is critical that the services be 
Understood from the perspective of the clients and potential clients. 

Understanding the mechanisms for delivering services is also of concern 
to inahy of the studies. This issue relates to examihihg program auspices, 
funding Sources, and so forth. 

With these considerations in mind, issues relating to the nature of 
services can be viewed as four questions: 

• Hhat childcare Services are available (supply)? 
i Hhat kinds of services are needed (demand)? 

• Blthih a given cbiSnunity, what is the match between needs and 
services? 

t What Secfiah isms have been (or an being) established to provioe the 
needed services? 

Several program dimehslohs were Identified by the speakers. In descri- 
bing the nature of the services provided, different studies may focus on 
different dimensions: 



• the target popdlatioh served; 
i ages served; 

i hours of operation; 

• service strategies (e.g., home visits* parent groups, center 
prografn); and 

i prografn goals. 

Another issue is whether studies examine the nature of the service in 
depth or. Instead, focus on descriptive, quantitative data relating to the 
service. In the first instance, a study wbUld feqUiri qualitative data on 
the nature of the Service; in the second, the study might focus on counting 
such features as the number of people of various types receiving the dif- 
ferent kinds of services. The latter might include hours of operation as a 
variable, but not nature of educational curriculum. 

Meth6do1oQV . StUdiiS differ widely in their methodologies and, as a 
consequence, point Up a huinber of methodological issues. SOme studies 
attempt to provide data that are nationally representative. Using large 
samples and a survey methodology. Other studies include small samples and 
conduct in-depth interviews and Observations, choosing to focus on under- 
standing the factors operating within a small number of programs or cOrmnU- 
nities, with less concern about generalizing to the national level. 

Each study also appears to maice a choice between sampling service pro- 
viders or sampling users. In the former, the studies select institutions 
or agencies that are providing services (e.g.. Head Start programs) and 
then conduct their investigations of services and their users. Other 
studies (such as the survey of welfare rnothers) Sample individual users and 
examine who they are and what services they make use of. This choice of 
jnitfibdoiogical approach has different implications, depending upon the 
purpose Of the study. If a study Is concerned with contributing to our 



undiritaSdIng of the Biatch between services and needs; it is more difficult 
If the stiidy takes ah instltutlonil perspective. The reason for this Is 
that different programs have different service-delivery (catchment) areas; 
they may be overlapping but hot necessarily contiguous. Thus, matching up 
the service delivery with the heeds becomes exceedingly complex. 

CBBel4^sions . This comblhatlbh of methodological and content Issues 
raised In this review of early childhood surveys suggests the Importance of 
conducting multiple studies ahd provldihg mechahlsms for coordination ?.nd, 
wherever possible, collaboratloh among them. It Is unlikely that a single 
study can answer all the questions to the satisfaction of all policymakers. 
By flhdihg ways that each study can benefit from the procedures and find- 
ings of each other study, however, the potehtlal for more comprehensive 
findings beglhs to be realized. The collaboration begun at this conference 
Is ohe step toward radre useful results from our research. 
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